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THREE POEMS 

CLOCK SYMPHONY 

T ime that brings children from the wizard den 
Of books and cushions to the world above. 

Boys to the desk of politics and rage, 

Girls to the dream and bitter fact of love, 

(Both quickly to the paper veins of age) 

Time that at last brings nothing good to men 
We canonize with steeple, dial, and chest. 

It spans, a leer of gold, the lender's vest; 

In hickory hood, a dour monk eight feet tall, 

Lours in the hall; 

From pillar of stone city directs all; 

Judges the heel of athlete, saturnine, 

Victor . itself at last.. 
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On delicate wrist of women, prisoned fast 

With carat twine, ... , . 

A golden beetle or ticking skull, the sharp insignia shine. 

Sarcophagus your name: the vehicle wrist 
You eat like yellow acid to the bone. 

Ventriloquist: the nod of scholar bell, 

Lank whistle or red gong or telephone. 

Cruel to the poor: in tenement’s dark cell 
Your hard alarm at morning like a fist. 

You mock the moneyed ear with alpine rime, 

Hide wars in ormolu, death in a chime. 

Ships, trains to you their black hosanna toss. 

Watcher of loss. 

Your fat and twitching grin is banker’s boss. 

Your favor more than moon all lovers want — 

Two orbits’ equinox. 

Your cricket heart, physician’s music box, 

Is puppet taunt 

To limbs by thought or passion racked, with sin or grandeur gaunt 

The world: a somber gallery of clocks: 

Faces, the human dial; ruins that tell 
The time of pride and politics and war; 

The moon revolving to a rusty shell; 

Pendulum pines; the flooded glass of shore 
And terrible tick of shipwreck on the rocks. 

At every chink the scoring eye of time. 

Even man, the clockface doll with lips of rime 
(Himself by deft and joking jeweler planned) 

Whose nerve and gland 



John Frederick Nims 


Run sweet, explode, and separate in sand, 

Stares here: where Easter and dark Friday lie 
In crystal, pins of gold, 

Where tension of slow god in decades doled 
Breeds ape and fly. 

And, through a tinsel gear of watch, motors the heavy sky. 
THE WOOLEN BUG 

In camers-hair, in heather twill or suede. 

Plum cordovan with sock of highland wool, 

I straggle on the auburn lawns of fall 

Gardeners in blue or russet with slow rake 
Curry and prod the swirling aisles of grass. 

Their bonfires glow like roses, slowly breathe 
A spice of tart cremation on the air 
That under despoiled branches, raveling twig, 
Glitters, a shallow honeycomb of sun. 

The great oaks twitch like horses, hardly move. 

Here to imprinted benches, mailbox-green, 

Where prospered the red kisses all July 
In hollywood d6cor of bush and moon, 

Comes no one now: shade is ambiguous friend. 

But life in humming cogs or colored bobbins 
Turns like an engine droning at half speed. 
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God’s 2aay dust and whims of feather stir: 
On toothpick leg the robin broods and rushes; 
The sooty pigeon struts on coral toe. 

Above, her chromium plumage moulted green. 
Some bomber on a strict affair of death. 


Even at noon the pondering sun is cool. 

The moon is ice-cube bright; thistle and fern 
At night are pewter, definite with frost. 

Pity the insects in their struck Pompeii, 

Queer jewelfolk in the tenements of moss. 

A lacquered sphinx or golden locomotive, 

Great hoppers waddle, cocked on trigger hip; 
Like toads of coal the crickets creep and tweedle; 
The nervous ant with ruby-glass abdomen 
Swarms on her quartz verandah; with rough clank 
The fendered beetles tall as traffic pass. 


Some inches up, the quaker wings of moth; 
The butterfly’s eccentric bounce on air, 
Cathedral panels on a pauper spine. 

God’s miracle too: at evening grins serenely 
The glowworm with posterior afire; 

Mosquitoes prowl the walk with angry muzzle: 
Cicadas strum the metal miles of air. 


In autumn pity these; the world is ending 
For shimmering nations made of glass and song. 
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I also crawl in sheath of wingless wool, 

My brown antennae blowing in the sun. 

Image of God. Called man. Thought more than bug, 

"And that by whose criteria, sir?” 

My own, sir. 

Thought is my child and best resembles me. 

We do not take a viewpoint, sir; we are one. 

The blood-sunk bogs of brain, the human eye 
(Spoonful of serum bound with noodle tissue) 

We make our absolute Mecca and sole Rome. 

What vision in that brain of pipes and lenses 
The paper skull of emmet holds, what ethic 
Allah korans to fang and ovipositor, 

Hard to be sure, but we assume that none, sir. 

Man's pattern of dense bone or blubber hip 
Beggars the neat and rainbow choirs of insea; 

We by their scale are tumuli of pulp. 

Yet every soul on fetish ego doting 

Shouts for the great ape, self, as King Criterion. 

What lob or gnome the cornea's portcullis 
Admits deformed, we take for emissary. 

Accredited, they leer and couple; bogies 
Breed in the Doric eave and fierce tiara. 

Even the wise are rude and murder fact; 

Cramming, they crush it in the rigid skull 
Till all the world, their treasure, trips and crumbles. 
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Restorative perhaps or quiet idyll: 

Ponder the bug, within whose chalice heart 
Glimmers a love expanding every star. 

No parson on that shy communion treads. 

And yet, though inner autumn with dank germ 
Seizes the flashing landscape of anatomy, 

Skull’s grotto, shore of blood, and muscle knoll, 
Though April cells are ashen, fall like leaves, . 
Though faggot bones explode, cry imminent winter, 
I wander blind, a preening eyeless human — 
Tweed-feathered bug and cordovan ephemera. 

CRADLESONG 

Pram and Scottie season now: 

Afternoon, the saunter hour. 

Through the shade the mothers wheel 
In osier cab the human flower, 

On lawn and perfect garden see 
The clipper tearing at the tree, 

Hear from plaza lean and cool 
Gardeners with the iron tool. 

Plants are menaced with hard art, 

Brutal scissor, rope, and hoe. 

Why? What coiling daffodil 
Ever stung the shepherd’s toe? 

Or what rose with glowing briar 
Grinned to set the house afire? 
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Or lewd lilac after dark 
Threatened schoolgirls in the park? 


Catalogue and packet tell 
What the deacon bushes breed 
Query: how foretell the fruit 
Of the voodoo human seed? 
Alpha to great senate grows; 
Beta, little quisling, crows; 

Rho will raid the foreign base; 
Kappa slap his mother’s face. 


All tomorrow’s evil now 
Cherished in a cradle aies: 
Moron hounded at the hedge 
Where a moaning virgin lies; 
Workers hungry; towns afire; 
Stranglers with piano wire; 
Pewter milk, oppressive rent; 
Law to some percentage bent. 


Could the caliper and scale 
Show the fatal infant then. 

Mother, with your holy hands 
You could save the race of men: 
Come with hard and surgeon eyes 
Where the little virus lies. 

Use an icepick, not a kiss 
(Auntie would object to this). 
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Eastward, on fiesta land 
Would a sherry dawn arise, 

Carnival on every quay 
(Mothers with their haunted eyes); 
Tubs of beer and never flat; 

Olive on the captain’s hat. 

Then the nations would be bright 
And your darling safe at night. 
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Pardon for the crazy dream. 
Cradles tick and sway; above 
Still the fierce madonnas prowl 
(Jungle at the heart of love), 
In the twisted femur see 
Articles of majesty, 

In the feature sour and blue 
Rare illumination too. 


Better than a great machine 
Is the little human dope. 

In whose eye the planet truth 
Is a wild kaleidoscope. 

On the dark and random land 
He shall lift a human hand; 
Lonely on the sands of brain 
Wrestle with the dervish pain. 


Let the sprig of ancient sin 
Wind a rash and eerie way, 


John Frederick Nims 


Twining devils in the night, 

Chartres and Parthenon by day 
Roving mothers, puma-lean, 

Keep the human headlands green, 

Let the buggy’s omen hood 
Prosper in the social wood. 

John Frederick Nims 
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FAR OFF, THEY ARE LYING 

The sun has forgotten that they are dead 

But even the red ants know it 

Qimbing over the thin monotonous walls 

And the slow white track of the lime is well aware 

And the sap that lifts to the furthest ultimate leaf 

Its silence of skeletons despised. 

Who dares to smile at fields abloom with flowers? 
Hold your horses! 


Through the city streets, asphalt and shadow, 

The heavenly children eat green apples. 

Far off, they are lying. 

Up the silent stairs rise the cries of the mothers 
And the bitch of dawn licks the sugar of their bones. 

Far off, they are lying. 

Virgin gargoyles fill with their tears 
The empty lagoons of their absence. 

Far off, they are lying. 

Insult of Victory, Victory, bronze 
On the new monuments! 


Far off, they are lying. 

Far oflF, the rigging of the blood in wreckage; 

Far off, the worm’s warmth over their marble bodies; 
Far off, the stone magnolias at their skuUs. 
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Agusti Bartra 


Far off, far of. 


— 

hHh 

I— 

mmL 


But still in the height of our hope, 

mmn 

In the smile of the future, 


In the native land regained. 


Who, on the starry heights, is keeping silence? 

; nm 

Breathe and blow, 

I |hH|||| 

Blow, wind, blow and arouse the embers! 

H|h|||| 

Agusti Bartra 

mm 


GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS: 1844-1944 

The stress of death came to the weary mind 
Sworn to infinity and nothing less; 

Thankful co feel at last the last duress 
And leave the rack of living far behind. 

Lost, lone, Gerard— forespent you were, not blind, 

Who learned in stormy darkness to assess 

The cost of the irrevocable yes 

That locks the life where no conjectures find. 

Go praised therefore and honored by strange tongues 
Whose loyalties fall short of your fair choice 
To slip the part and win the exceeding whole. 

You have by purchase now your starry rungs 
And we the cadence of an anguished voice: 

I am gall 1 am heartburn. Were. God rest your soul. 

Sister Mary Jeremy 
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TWO POEMS 

PORTRAIT OF MY MOTHER 

Fashion, with tempera and brushes, painter, 
The face that stalks my history 
Giving me the strange name family. 

Out of my childhood, time and place 
Remain as ghosts of casual dreams 
And the eye from my child’s imagination 
Stares at this portrait. 

Stranger yet giver of life. 

Rhythm of birthright is here, 

Endless savage 

Who compels the individual to position 
As scholar, son of scholar, 

Artist, son of artist, 

But never individual, son of man. 

Yet that pointed jSt tree, brain, 

Turns me from the painter’s image 

For you are beautiful 

Beyond my thoughts of childhood 

And hung in the casing of a frame 

Stare beyond my tears 

And the sunken, melodic memories. 

In this portrait of you my mother, 

The red fantasy of color 
Reveals the death 

Of the child’s life cycle, 




'i’. 
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For those who live backwards die 
Through a subtle change of time 
And the child must change. 

The dreamer advance from nascent dreams 
To the adult and blazing hills 
Where all people wander 
With their personal fools 
And speech between people fails. 

I turn to your portrait 
The secular colors lave 
Over my child-destroyed days. 

You give me the body's tightness 
Against the fatal separation 

Of childhood and tomorrow. 

A WINTER ODE 

Below the remarkable cloud 
I watch how the heavy snow 
Throws tight and tactical shadows 
On all the bent figures 
That walk down savage streets. 

In a time of questionnaires 
The weather is definite as a contract. 

How all the shining points of snow 

Do fall and clip past 

Store windows of overstatement! 
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Now the white flames of snow flicker 
At my radiant gloves, but down the street, 

Ah city, the soloist face of poverty 
Rehearses with his chosen orchestra. 

The lynch mobs storming your doors 

With the terrible knives of race 
And the thunder eyes beyond even exile. 

While here against my drifting eyes 

The snow is nothing but punauation marks 

To the ominous harvest of your isolation. 

James E, Schevill 





1 


1 

TWO POEMS 

THE PARALLEL 

The tide comes in along the track 
That the sun takes; the sands give way 
Before the sea’s dividing wrack, 

And both deploy before dividing day. 

The sea Med with that might but holds 
More of the sea and falls replete 
With fortune. The sand flees and moulds 
Sandy monuments to its own defeat. 

Antony, when all the ships lit out, 

Had his heart’s desire. He had loved the East 
And now the East deserted him; a rout 
Of ships surrounded him. He was increased 

And stood alone in a great glare 
Where all his honor hung on choice— 
Moment melodious and rare 
As when the tortoise lifts his voice— 

Being surcharged with being, a brute 
Made bright by armor, brimming gold 
Into the air, and absolute 
Upon the deserted heart, but old 

In exaltation of the will, 

Wliere nothing fails that falls by chance. 
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His fate was vile, but visible, 

And his soul stronger for the glance. 


There fled an hundred Antonies, 

But the heroic stood alone, 

Where nothing past or future is 
And the whole sea scatters on a stone. 


THE SPARE QUILT 

An art as meagre as a quilt 
Of faded colors, oddly matched 
From flowers which fading could not wilt 
Though to a white like winter's patched. 


They pieced, they interlined and stitched, 
Since nature would not keep them warm; 
And close at night their shoulders twitched 
The quilt abotlt them when the storm 


Outraged the windows and outside 
Shrieked in the uncharitable air. 

They knew then that the night was wide 
And wished their art had been less spare. 


But as the long night settled down, 
Shivering from chill to chill, 

They felt the darkness like a frown 
And felt their work had not been ill. 


John Peale Bishop 




Hugging the quilt they saw how young 
Indulgent hunters shining went 
Toward danger, proud, and most when hung 
With death, their souls suflScient 

To that solitude. It solaced them 
That those unshivering sons were stout, 

Since they, contented with a dream, 

Could only stitch the cold night out. 

John Peale Bishop 
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HOMECOMING PIECE 

Homefarer, I who was fallow and far: and my feet 
in strange fields were laved not in loam, my hands 
fed not in the flanks of hills, no wine of earth 
dwelt in my tongue: I who tarried in ghostly sands 


now, homefarer, turn: leave time and drouth, dig not 
in the fields outside the skin: delve in the mould, 
the inroot rivers, the lean buried rock in the flesh: 

I am my earth. I walk in the caverns, the lost old 


chambers of ore: I cup hands in the well of reality: 
I who ate stone in the far granite city here feast 
in the isolate forests. Infarer, I who was ghost 
lean bone and body to wheel the colossal gates east 


of all gates: and find with foot the ruins of steps 
in moonless lakes that remember the reptiles: labor 
in tangled moats to the tower whose lamp is lodestar: 
fare over scarp, dig in the keep of the mind, savor 


its ancient 'salt of stalagmite lore. Invite ear, 
light is remote but turn ear: the sea no ship clove 
is toiling its choral ages below : I will be ear, 
tmefarer, ear to my sea. In its bone sunward cove 


I will drown the fool eye: and break the sly joints 
in my dancer of lust the hand: and nail the suave 


Will Gibson 


liar tongue to the table of solitude: I will be ear 
to my toll, inhearer, tide’s man, keeper to cave 

of my sea: old tongues live in the air: I will dig 
in salt windfall, rake in my quarry, root in night 
and the loins of language: seek, seek: oh farer, 
not early take word: fail: or look to the daylight. 


KAW RIVER: HERON 


The river lay in rot, drouth had ruined its flanks 
and leeched its flow, its long bones lay 
in crooked water, bare and lank, disordered, strewn 
its laggard reach. I in my disorder 
following the beaches in its bed came on a hidden 
hook of shoal and look! the great 
blue heron fed, and stood: my bones like beggars cried 
their love but he hearing the ancient 
death in it shook out his great wings and lunged free 
of earth and gravely fled, with giant 
flapping stroke and spread, in air: and oh drew into 
order all my crooked dearth 
in river, sky, and bowels. I was dumb to gaze, the 
great and terrible bird in high air 
oared and oared: my tongue was threshold, but no word: 
was it praise? to whom? was it praise? 
fool, was it prayer? 


Will Gibson 
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FOUR POEMS 

SONNET IN A CEMETERY 

Here where the dead He cold in shallow sleep, 
Barred by their half -inch timber and a nail. 

Is but interment*s gesture; here we heap 
The dry dust, thinking it will tell no tale, 

And nurse our fiction that the quick alone 
Are left. But here the least is laid to rest. 

The dead built houses; shaped the solid stone; 

Laid out their cities; made thought manifest; 

Wrote books; fell into habits; and cast all 
To iron hardness in tradition s mould. 

Then, more than this, from their own flesh they gave 
Flesh to ourselves; they draped us in their pall. 

And we, turfing their dust, have grown so bold 
To say the dead are rotting in the grave. 

CITY SPRING 

Until the Spring I did not see 
The city thus laid bare, 

Or know its stony streets to be 
In thin, translucent air 
Such wastes of grey solidity. 

This day the Spring has drenched in green 
The forests far away, 

But here the cobble lies between 
The sunlight and the day — 

And none shall teU where Spring has been. 

■ 20 '' ■ 



Raynor D. Chapman 


MOON DELUGE 

So still and luminous the night 
That I might dream had come again 
The Deluge — but of softer rain, 

Shed from the full moon’s mist of light — 
And earth knew silent deeps of sea, 
Where coral hills are girt aroimd 
With fronded forests of no sound, 

And fishes slide from tree to tree. 


FAMILIARITY 




The tinsel of my beam is on 

The thrice-seen lily and the moon’s returning phase; 

After the candle-flame of sun, 

Soft in the daybreak, come my harsh and yellow rays. 


Here in the trodden roadway I 

Stucco with dusty green the ivied cottage wall; 

The lapwing and the curlew cry, 

Wheeling on desolate fields- — through veils of sound here falls 


Otily the dry note of a bird. 

Shape of all beauty is my shape, but I have torn 
The memory from the haunted word; 

Flame from the glowing image; promise from the dawn. 

Raynor D, Chapman 
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TWO POEMS 

PASTOR ALMOST SEES GOD 

Said the gentlemanly guide: Here God 
was wont to walk, these roses and rare lilies 
are sib to those he smelled, this ancient sod 
has felt his footprints. To your left there still is 
a heap of stones he once endued with fire. 

This brook was running then, though one supposes 
its course has slightly changed. If you desire 
please pick, for souvenir, one of the roses. 

And as you leave I beg do not ignore 

the slotted box— if any feel like giving, 

a very little money would restore 

the whole place as it was when God was living. 

The Reverend Peasweet said he was impressed, 
was deeply moved. He sank to meditation 
as he rode homeward, pondering how best 
to phrase his feelings for his congregation. 

Just two weeks later he was telling them: 

Think! to be brought so close! to feel God's presence 
so near! one almost touched his garment's hem! 
a place instinct with God! He drew some lessons. 
The people sang and smiled and carried out 
beneath the sky their Sunday clothes and faces, 
feeling a fresh immunity to doubt 
and definitely a sense of going places. 



Hoyt Hudson 


GASTROPOD AT PRAYER 

Hereout from my smooth twig oozes dim dumb being 

out from me, the center, out of my snug house 

feeling far, scenting, and by fond faith seeing 

beyond this bush where I am come to browse 

thereward through the garden to my God who walks 

about it, guards it, knows it as I cannot know, 

cherishing me allwhile, 'furnishing the lush stalks 

I toil at munching on, smoothing the paths I go 

whereon I lay, for praise of Him, my gummy trail 

Accept, tall God, this laud from me, your snail ■ 

My track is for His glory and my service is 
to strip His bushes, quell the poison-breathing flowers, 
and check all spreading flat enormities 
that threat His garden — and my garden: it is ours. 

He drenches it with juices I may suck and live, 
contrives my spiral-growing tight and gritty shell: 
what should I wivSh but serve Him, what but give 
my muscled self .to glide His errands well? 

My speed is yours, big God, my strength, my jaws. 

Authenticate my labor. Humble me to your laws. 


Hoyt^ Hudson 




FIVE POEMS 


THE LANDING 

^ Observing A thousand feet below, the painted field 

the field Projects its pattern, practical and sure. 

' In bland consent, the blue-roofed heavens yield; 

The red-roofed hangars have the greater lure. 

' The landing Faithful to all aircraft that will obey, 

I , cncuit The windsock beckons to the questing plane, 

|1 Impatient now for earth, and points the way. 

The quick-eyed pilot finds his landing lane. 

Establishing He shuts the throttle; the airplane dips its nose 
the glide Below the high horizon, drops its voice 
To meditative whisper on its pose 
And contemplative study of its choice 

The landing Until at thirty feet above the ground 

The dream returns, and though judiciously 
Confessing to the earth, it will be found 
In three-point adoration of the sky. 

THREE SONGS FOR A WOMAN 

I", .* 

And if the bells should lightly ring 
Then lightly slip away 
In all the world there is no thing 
To keep you for a day. 
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The waves wash over seven moons 
And seven moons again 
Suns are as punctual in their noons 
As season’s snow and rain. 

For more than night and morning bring 
You cannot beg or pray 
And if the bells should lightly ring 
Then lightly slip away. 


Neither the red flower at my feet 
Nor the white flower at my head 
Needs to remember more of one 
Who was alive, who now is dead 

Who herself remembers 
Life was blood and flower 
Blood is quick and runs away 
To a quiet hour 

Blood was my love, blood my suflFering, 
Blood the challenge of the vengeful year; 
Yet where the red rose spattered 
The white rose would appear 

I am the root, I am the stem 
Of all the world contains 
Dying in life, now dead I live: 

The blood is gone; the bloom remains. 
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HI 

Leave her with the evening rain 
Where all young things sleep 
When rooms darken, one by one, 

Past her they could not keep. 

She knew the wish to be 
She knew the want to have 
She looked into her lover’s eyes 
And conceived the child of love. 

Por her there was no birth. Leave her 
Where young things sleep. O hurry 
From this place where she must stay 
At last. Be with her, Mary. 

TO REMEMBER 

High, high, high above us the airplane spins like a sick fly 
Caught on the edge of heaven or autumn: 

Reeling, falls unerring in its groundward aim 
And in falling grows, till what began as barely seen 
Darkens the world, crescendo and perverse. 

This is false danger, danger practised by pilots 
And learned to be avoided. 

And yet if it should really crash. 

Spring from the earth in a streaked bloom of chaos, 

■\^at of the pilot, ask— who dies? 

Who dies ... believe this: 

Not one who first pursued the circular climb into the sky, 
Nor he who first tipped into that long well of air, 
Sprawling to the familiar grave. 
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We grow to death. 

So he grew, poised, alert, 

Taught in the steady cockpit of a changing world, 

Passing through a refinement of space 
Until it is the he he meant to be 
Become corpse . . . 

Ruined fabric desperately fashioned by the five fingers of the 
mind — 

This is the simple gesture of eternity. 

The hour in which we pause is not recorded. 

There is only the long slashing pulse. 

Despite any story told by the sun, what is six was four, 

Will be night, of frost and fraud of darkness. I 

Call it ours. We found it. 

Remembered it here in this street of the city. 

(Yes, it is the same hour in the country but the world is wider 
there, 

And the great swollen rush of the flowing skies is not checked 
By this curious levee of roofs.) 

The hour is thinly spun, of a delicate small sadness. 

Life along this street is not the slow drift of the cottonwood. 

The sudden believable fable of the catalpa. 

Plere the air is interrupted by red brick, 

By wood gone soft with years, by stone. 

The houses cling tentatively to the sidewalk, out of old habit. 

In this door the young child strains from his sister's arms 
To the wild far sidewalk — turns to learn her face 
(It is a street of children). He will remember her 
In the adult embrace. 

And one on that lean step lies drowning, 
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Away from aE shores, in the quarreling of parents. 

The footsteps in this street, in this hour 
Follow in various ways to the front door 
Where they must go, having been there before 
Must go, have been going too long to go on. 

Evening runs along the sides of the street 

And nieht slowly rouses itself under the wooden porches 


It is not a street for those who have six manners, 
Glossy, with clocked tails, 

Briskly responsive to the neckrein: 

They clatter past the corner in herbivorous ecstasy 


We are of this street, 

Partake of this same habit and custom, shall not deny. 

Who would forever be stranger to parentage let him 
Announce his alien kinship. 

Reject the nameless name, the undirected sight. 

We shall be ground-forgotten in another night 
But we shall have ... 

When have lovers had more than love, the living than life, 
The poet more than the poem. 

What is remembered dies; what is written stalks the sad ghost 
We shall have love, and death, 

Death to which life is perpendicular, love parallel, 

The never-expected moment of falling on the bright blade 
And tricks to be performed on the bewildered corpse. 

We who have said let us not, dead, linger in a strange land, know 


And love: to be taught the hard principled loneliness of the 
lover, 


To learn your own. 
And the poem; 


Katinka Ioeser 


Where is he now who jell m flight ] 

Who is the stranger in the night I 

What of the girl who grows to sorrow ! 

What of the boy who dies tomorrow | 

Where is the mercy, where is the fity 

Where in the country, where in the city, : 


What was the promise so sweetly given 
Of a so sweetly recently heaven 

This is our street. 

Poor in hate but rich in tenderness we choose, 

We who were delivered at birth into the hands of the stranger 
Whose face we never saw, 

Who walk under heaven and over hell conscious only of foot 
and forehead 

And forever walk beyond them. 

Perceived neither by god nor the ungodly, 

Unknown to those whom we pass in the streets over the earth 
The seasons vary; they do not change. 

We are possessed by and true only to weather. 

And finally with the earth packed about us we will be afraid 
But we will not cry out ... 

and the earth will not remember. 

In what hour 

Is it necessary to say, remember this: 

One does not remember to awaken to the east. 


Katinka Loeser 
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ON THE TRANSLATION OF THE CLASSICS INTO 
ENGLISH POETRY 

M y occasion for saying a few words about translations of 
poetry into English is Mr. Allen Tate’s new version of the 
Pervigilium Veneris^; and if I happen to think that our heritage 
in this respect is somewhat less than glorious, I wish it to be 
understood that I do not propose to blame Mr. Tate and his 
beautifully bound and printed book for it. Mr. Tate s book is 
one of many translations of the Pervigilium — ^but before I speak 
of the Pervigilium itself and Mr. Tate, I think the general sub- 
ject of translating poetry into English poetry of equal quality 
deserves an airing. 

To begin with: no intelligent reader of English poetry — and 
in particular, the poetry of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies — would care to deny the importance of its debt to the 
then newly rediscovered literatures of Greece and Rome. Nor 
does English poetry of the eighteenth century find that debt 
diminished, and xmder the conscious title of an ‘'Augustan Age” 
the debt seems visibly increased. Yet the intelligent reader 
(who may at times assume the office of a critic) is frequently 
impressed by the fact, which Matthew Arnold noted, that the 
tradition of translating other literamres into our own was not 
a happy one. Why was it that despite the richness of a ckvSsical 
heritage in English poetry and despite a consciously active and 
productive Augustan Age, the standard for translations of poetry 
remained and still remains less than excellent? One answer to 
this question may be found in Ben Jonson’s Discoveries: 



'^The Vigil of Venus. Translated by Alien Tate. The Ciimmington Press* 
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I know nothing can conduce more to letters than to examine the writ- 
ings of the ancients, and not to rest in their sole authority ... to all the 
observations of the ancients we have our own experience, which if we 
will use and apply, we have better means to pronounce. It is true they 
opened the gates, and made the way that went before us, but as guides, not 
commanders . . . 

I have no doubt that those poets who admired Jonson and 
were called his "sons” found such advice salutary and inspiring. 
Indeed the "keepings” (as Gerard Manley Hopkins would have 
called them) of the ancients were among the common attributes 
of poetry during the English renaissance; but the poems in 
which a classical heritage was both deeply felt and realized were 
not, of course, translations. The ancients were read as "guides” 
and not "commanders,” and whatever their spirit may have been, 
it had become subject to the imagination and resourcefulness of 
poets who spoke a Christian, an English, and, if you will, a 
"vulgar” tongue. Who has ever borrowed a line from Horace 
with happier felicity than Robert Herrick’s Knock at a Starr with 
my exalted Head? Yet Herrick’s poem remains his own, and it 
is almost an impertinence to remark how skilfully he adapted 
his many borrowings from Ovid. And despite the advantages 
that Marvell’s famous Horatian Ode gained from its classical 
examples, it was obviously not intended to be read in the same 
light in which we accept a literal translation. 

Even the Augustan Age with its great tact and artfulness in 
voicing imitations of classical verse produced a neo-classicism 
that was peculiarly adapted to a British temperament and its 
morality. Here one thinks of Gray’s Elegy (which in itself is 
untranslatable and which Voltaire regarded as a succession of 
platitudes), of Samuel Johnson’s The Vanity of Human Wishes; 
and even Pope's Epistle to Arhuthnot is not untouched by a char- 
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acteristicaliy melancholy strain. I think it is not unwise to 
^ regard Pope’s translation of the Iliad and the Odyssey as ‘Tope’s 

Homer,” and to reread it as a work that had been peculiarly 
fortunate within the limitations of its own time and place. As a 
translation proper, it cannot compare with Schlegel’s recreation of 
Shakespeare in German; and unlike the German claims in acquir- 
' ing Shakespeare, British confidence in its own genius would never 

permit the adoption of Homer as a subject of the Crown. 

' From Christopher Marlowe’s exercises in translating Ovid’s 

Elegies to Morshead’s and Jebb’s weighty (one almost says “con- 
gealed”) translations of Greek dramatic poetry, the art of trans- 
^ ' lating poetry into English lacks a felicity that comes to light 

( only in the rarest exceptions to the rule. W. H. D. Rouse’s 
prose version of the Odyssey is the best of its kind to meet the 
eye of the modern reader, and Ezra Pound’s adaptation of the 
I “Elpenor” passage from a Latin text is deservedly well-known 

I as the first of his Cantos, If we adjust our standards to the de- 

I mands of contemporary taste, the best adaptations of Euripides 

I and Sophocles are those versions which have been made by Yeats, 

I , H. D., and Robert Fitzgerald in collaboration with Dudley Fitts; 

And to this small list one should not forget to add Louis Mac- 
Neice’s completely happy version of Horace’s Sohitm Acris 
Hiemsy Gdes, 1.4 

By what may have seemed a sinuous route I arrive at the 
Pervigilium and Mr. Tate’s translation. As Mr. Tate implies in 
his introductory note, the refrain of the Pervigilium {eras amet 
qui nunquam amavit quique amavit eras amet) offers an almost 
irresistible charm, a temptation, even at the cost of one’s better 
judgment, to translate it. The poem itself despite its transcrip- 
tion from two uncertain and disputed texts, has a melodic move- 
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ment and a lightness of tone that haunt the ear. As the late 
W. B. Yeats would have said, the poem possesses "the fascination 
of the difficult'’; the slightest awkwardness in phrasing or the least 
sign of verbal strain destroys the singular merits of the poem. 
Mr. Tate can scarcely be blamed for being attracted to the Per- 
vigilium, but it does seem, that granting his own merits (which 
are those of ironic statement, a didactic manner, and constricted 
phrasing), he has yet to learn the limitations of his own skills 
and virtues. I assume that his intentions are excellent, yet his 
gifts are not those which include the hearing of verbal music 
and transcribing it. This is not merely a question of saying that 
he has taken somewhat unfortunate liberties with translating the 
text; it is a matter of frankly admitting that Mr. Tate s version of 
celebrating spring and the delights of Venus has an overpowering 
lack of joy and wit. Mr. Tate's Venus says: 

Go, girls! Unarmed, Love beckons. You must not shrink. 

Tomorrow may loveless, may lover tomorrow make love. 

Yet, girls, Cupid is pretty, and you must know 

That Love unarmed can pierce with naked hand! 

Naked "hand" is, of course, unjustified by the Latin text; but 
what I object to is the sound of Venus' loud voice, and her mili- 
tary commands. Mr. Tate's lady is not one whom I would care 
to meet on a spring night. I must confess that I prefer Dr. Thomas 
Parnell's rhymed version of the Pervigilium (which had been 
justly praised by Oliver Goldsmith and has been reprinted as 
recently as 1927 ) . Aside from his translation of the Pervigilium 
Dr. Parnell wrote few poems that deserve to be remembered, 
yet his Venus is of closer semblance to her original than Mr. 
Tate's lady: 
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And, ^Xovely girls,” she whispers, ’‘guard your^ hearts; 

My boy, tho* stript of arms, abounds in aps. 

Let those love now, who never lov’d before. 

Let those who always lov’d, now love the more. 

One cannot say that Dr. Parnell’s couplets achieved all the 
melodic values that are suggested to a reader of the Pervigilium, 
but a flexibility as well as grace of movement is contained within 
them. His version, even at a distance of over two hundred years, 
retains the unblushing charms of the orginal, which are by no 
means as innocent, or as artless, as they are made to seem. 

In justice to Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s Swinburnian adaptation 
of the poem, it should be said that his concluding lines are more 
felicitous than any parallel version of the Pervigilium in English. 
The anonymous author of the poem, upon whom Mr. Tate offers 
a speculation concerning his virility or lack of it, seems to speak 
clearly through the medium of Sir Arthur’s voice: 

I am old; I am dumb; I have waited to sing till Apollo withdrew — 
So Amyclae a moment was mute, and forever a wilderness grew. 

To-morrow! — ^to-morrow! 

Mr. Tate should derive some satisfaction from the fact that 
he is not alone in making an infelicitous translation from the 
Latin. Yet whatever Mr. Tate writes carries its own air of dis- 
tinction: he is never mediocre, and however inept some of his 
attempts may be, his verse is either furiously bad or furiously 
good. As for the Pervigilium itself, I believe it will continue 
to exert its ancient and earthly charms. Perhaps some turn 
of chance will yet discover a lyric poet whose gifts are suited 
to the delicate art of adapting its remarkable refrain to a line 
of equal quality in English. I would say that such a poet would be 
most successful if he made no strenuous effort to ^'translate” the 
poem; he would do best, I think, to wait upon the moment when 
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the mastery of his own gifts is fit to follow in the metrical tradi- 
tion so brilliantly established by Ben Jonson, Robert Herrick 
and Thomas Campion. And when that moment comes, not even 
Dr. Parneirs fortunate example should discourage him. 

Horace Gregory 

REVIEWS 

THE CRAFTSMAN AND THE POET 

The Violent, by Harry Brown. New Directions. 

Sacred and Secular Elegies, by George Barker. New Directions. 

yfR. Brown writes a careful, disciplined verse; his points are 
XVx telling, and cogently phrased; his words are set close to- 
gether in the line, with few empty spaces; his stanzas are often 
skilfully wrought. His verse is, in fact, thoughtful and civilized, 
carefully packed with suitably subtle observations, very occasion- 
ally flashing out into a line of passion or sudden insight. But 
with all his technical efficiency Mr. Brown has produced a sur- 
prisingly large proportion of very dull poems. We appreciate 
their adroitness, the care in phrasing, the carefully adult attitude. 

But we can find no particular reason why they should have been 
written. They are sometimes impressive; they are never striking 
or moving. They never take the reader by storm, but arouse 
only a languid, after-dinner interest. And they are so full of 
bright imitations of Auden, MacNeice, Yeats, and other modern 
poets, that a lot of the verse reads like sheer parody. 

Brown’s neat quietism is sometimes eflFective: 

The landscape is dead and 
There*s no resurrection. 

As distant as ever 
Is human perfection 
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— which is pure MacNeice, but neatly done. But when we read 

Death as a bowman 
Will murder no man 
Who stays in the fold 
Nor venture to field, 

But he who would venmre 
To the hall of the vulture 
Will have a pierced heart 
And mortal hurt: 

Said the old fool in the hutj 

which is a parody of Auden with a Yeats refrain stuck on at 
the end, it strikes us that Mr. Brown is simply playing a clever 
parlor game. It is indeed cleverly done, and it passes the time. 
But there is very rarely any poetic urgency behind the statement. 
One turns over the pages, one reads or doesn't read. It doesn't 
matter very much. Neatly built things of wood, cunningly imi- 
tated from the original stone of others, we can take them or leave 
them. With real poetry we are given no choice: we have to 
take them. 

These poems are all impromptus, done, it is true, carefully, 
but with the surface of the mind. I should hazard the guess 
that they were all written fairly rapidly. The images, sometimes 
effective at first reading, mean less and less as you read the 
poem over, until finally you are unable to see why this or that 
particular image was put in the poem at all. As you reread 
the poems you find them getting duller and duller. And the 
longer ones — such 2.sThe Map of the Age — ^grow dull even before 
the first reading is finished. There is not enough original imagi- 
nation or insight to justify all the clever language. And there 
are far too many images and sequences lifted bodily from other 
poets. The result is, again, lack of inevitability, and dullness: 

What has happened has happened, and had to happen. 

It was the responsibility of the man in the cape, 
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The uneasy gendarme, the wine-merchant with one eye, 

The juxtaposition of two houses, and the lost ball. 

It was the irresistibility of the commonplace, 

The fall of a small pin was to life an explosion. 

Some of the poems are such outright copies that it is difficult 
to believe that they are being presented as original. Every reader 
of modern English poetry knows where he has previously seen 
Brown’s Diary of a Dangerous Day and Setting for a Melodrama. 

But conscious or unconscious copying of others (and what 
poet is not guilty of it?) is nothing to deplore. What we do 
regret in Mr. Brown’s poetry is that he seems to lack the vitality 
of imagination to make the devices imitated from others play 
organic parts in successful original poems. 

In his more purely descriptive poetry these defects are less 
apparent, and a poem like On the March is wholly successful. 
If Brown would forget the poetry he has read, forget his readers 
and his publishers and depend for a while wholly on his eye for 
subject matter, he might be able to start from scratch again and 
avoid this unproductive maturity. 

George Barker’s elegies are very different from Harry Brown’s 
intelligent but unnecessary poems. Mr. Barker’s poems are 
necessary: the note of compulsion is loud in them; they have a 
fierce and breath-taking originality which compels attention even 
before it arouses understanding. For the immediate and adequate 
expression of Mr. Barker’s visions and insights mere language 
seems sometimes insufficient; sometimes we have the feeling that 
some further medium is necessary to pull the poem 
to integrate the parts and throw each into its proper perspective. 
Not that the poems lack architectonics: they are constructed with 
a kind of brilliant abandon, but with no trace whatever of 
slovenliness. There is an ardor, a spontaneity, a passion (to use 
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an unfashionable word) in these elegies that refreshes the parched 
reader of modern poetry like rain: the images and ideas are 
seized hold of with zeal and slapped and thrown into the context 
they create, so that whole stanzas glow with bright meaning even 
if the meaning itself occasionally escapes when we proceed to 
come to grips with the poem. The meaning, however, rarely 
finally escapes: it remains to lurk beneath the images, never so 
completely visible as to take away the sense of mystery from the 
poem, never so invisible as to make the poem merely obscure or 
irritating — 

Images under them pinned in a cage of shadows 
Struggling to catch the eye. 

There is a suggestion of Dylan Thomas in these poems, but 
the eloquence is essentially original. One has only to read the 
first stanza of the first secular elegy: 

My pig-faced kingdom with the tongues of wrong 
And an historical gait of trial and error. 

Under whose bridges Time, faster than rivers, 

Bears individual and aivent along 
Into a past overloaded with souvenirs, 

or the powerful conclusion of the fourth sacred elegy: 

Thanatos, thanatos! The labourer, dropping his lever, 

Hides the black letter close to his heart and goes, 

Thanatos, thanatos, home for the day and for ever. 

Crying, from the conch of Venus the emergent Eros 
Breaks free, bursts from the heart of the lover, 

And, at last liberated from the individual, 

The solitary confinement of an evil lease, 

Returns to the perfea. ... 

to realize the creative impulse behind this verse. 

It is not always successful: the dedicatory sonnet reads like 
' notes for a poem rather than the completed product, and in other 
poems whole stanzas sometimes fail to contribute the potential of 
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their imagery to the cumulative effea of the whole. The fault 
here seems to be a too impatient striding froin image to image, 
or a sudden, unprepared for, change of mood that Iea~ves the poem 
suddenly stalled, as it were. But at his best Barker’s elegies (his 
most successful poetry so far) have a life and powe r all too rare 
in modern poetry. The sacred elegies are better thaao the secular, 
and also read better as a related sequence. The fimal climax is 
a worthy conclusion to this unusual volume. These poems have 
demonstrable faults of organization and a certain, unnecessary 
breathlessness in the sequence of imagery: but they ate exciting, 
and they are poetry, and the critic comes to the last line of the 
book with his pulse beating faster. 

'Dcfuid Daiches 

THE EQUATION OF SENSIBILITY ^»^ITH: EXPRESSION 

Day of Fire, by Leonard Bacon. Oxford Universitf Press. 

Enrico Considers, by John Russell McCarthjr. Decker. 

Both of these poets have very delicate sensibilities-, but Leonard 
Bacon has subdued his within a strict form while John Russell 
McCarthy has placed no restraint upon natrure. The result is 
almost an object lesson in the strong and w^eak points of tradi- 
tional verse The impulse of Mr. Bacon towards originality, 
struggling against his self-imposed bonds, breaks do'wn often into 
triteness as in the lines "dreaming, scheming” (jage 6) and 
"Aa! Act! Act!” (page 12). McCarthy, aJJowiag his lines all 
the flexibility of prose, never falls as badly as this — but neither 
does he ever rise to match the felicity of Bacon’s quatrain: 

The reason why our work is brittle 
And shatters at the slightest touch ? 

We think so much about so little 
And think so little of so muchi. 
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Two of the best poems in Day of Fire are dedicated to men 
who had recently died — ^the first to the poet's friend and former 
editor of The Symposium, John Philip Wheelwright. I like the 
descriptive lines: 

New England twisted and askew, 

Wild heart and maggots in the head, 

Consorting with a cock-eyed crew 
Ultra-violet or infra-red. 

But the line from the same poem 'Two thirds a genius, half a 
bore” could have been improved by a dose of the mathematical 
precision of Lowells image of Poe to which Bacon's owes its 
origin — 'Three fifths of him genius and two fifths sheer fudge.” 

The other poem to which I have referred deals with an un- 
friendly critic of Bacon, disguised under the name of Solomon 
Eisenbart but recognizable to me as the former press agent of 
the Group Theater, Emanuel Eisenberg. Bacon digs into the 
reasons for the critic's unfriendliness in the light of his ghastly 
end (he made the headlines some years ago by grappling with the 
pilot of his plane in mid-air and causing it to crash); the result 
is a portrait of interesting though incomplete psychological in- 
sight. 

I’m a long time in getting to John Russell McCarthy and so I 
wish to hasten in saying that I enjoyed his book very much. 
What a delightful fellow Enrico of the title is! Whether he con- 
siders girls or nature or mankind in general, he has an elfin, 
Puckish, subtle way about him which a great many readers of 
poetry are sure to enjoy. McCarthy's effect lies in the mass 
rather than in individual lines so that quotation is not altogether 
fair to him. Still, as a sample of his type of wit, I might 
take a passage from the poem In the Maternity Ward where he 
is addressing himself to the newborn baby telling him what he 
may expect to find in this world: 
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People you’ve never seen and will never know 
will try to kill you because people they’ve never seen 
hate people they’ll never know 

McCarthy’s voice is individual and ingratiating, the sure guar- 
antee of a poet. My feeling is that the looseness of his form 
is exactly suited to the strength of his inspiration. He has solved 
his first and most difficult problem as a poet, which is to find 
an exact relationship between what he has to say and how he 
says it. 

Milton Hindus 

TOO LONG, TOO CUTE, TWO GOOD 

Xiba, by James Pipes. The University of Oklahoma Press. 

There are nine poems in 2sba, James Pipes’ book of poems 
in the Negro folk manner, and all nine of them are too long, 
considering the catalogue-monotony of style in which they are 
written, and the almost unvarying staccato-like shortness of phrase. 

Two of the poems, however, are very good in spite of being 
overlong. Mule Mountain and Freedom Is a Word are, in fact, 
the only two poems in the book that at all move me emotionally. 
These two poems are, perhaps, what James Pipes desired all nine 
of his poems to be — ^real at heart as well as real on the surface. 
All of the poems overflow with the colloquialisms of rural South- 
ern Negro speech. Often the true rhythm is there and the imag- 
ery of folk fantasy, but the heartbeat is smothered in too many 
words, lost in too much quaintness that sometimes becomes cute- 
ness., ' 

Strawberry Streets and Peppermint Mountains, angels named 
Plum Baby and Rough Gut and Big Sweet, peanuts and straw 
hats and Prince Albert tobacco in Paradise are Roark Bradford 
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at his magazine worst— somewhat less poetic than Marc Connelly 
at his Green Pastures best. TLiba is a kind of concentration of 
deep-South Negro folk-phrases and verbal extravagances, amus- 
ing and entertaining enough for a few pages, but not for almost 
two hundred pages. Unfortunately, the poems seem to have 
been contrived for the sake of the words, rather than the words 
used to make poetry. 

This is not entirely true, for sometimes into James Pipes’ cata- 
logue of levee and cane-field high-talk, there comes a swirl of 
moving poetry, or a snatch of genuine folk song. But it is hard 
to sustain poetry through page after page of capitalized things 
like Cloud Windows, Lonesome Valleys, Two-Skull Tables, and 
Thunder’s Shadow, especially when they descend to the level 
of Ice-Cream City in Coconut State or Blossom Street by Sunflower 
River. Quaintness, cuteness, and poetry get all mixed up. Re- 
sult: none comes clean. Reader yawns. 

But in Freedom Is a Word there are lines like this: 

Times 

r ve seen Freedom 

w'en you could buy it 

for fifteen cents 

but whatcha gonna do, Sonny 

ef you ain’t got 

the fifteen cents? 

The poem is an affirmation of the dream of freedom ending: 

... jus* keep this in yo* mind 
an’ bear this in yo’ heart: 

Freedom is a bent-up word 
but 

it’s bended good 
’cause it’s bended 
jus’ lak prayer 
on its knees 

but, Lord, it kin straighten up 
it kin straighten up! 
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Mule Mountain is a gorgeous rhythmic levee song chanted 
and told by Rock Dan with true deep-South Negro fervor, swing 
and sway, muscular and spiritual triumph, concerning the men 
who move mountains — of levee earth. Cut to half its length, 
it would be a magnificent poem. Transcribing folk speech is one 
thing. Poetry is another. In poetry one does not try to put 


Mule Mountain and Freedom Is a Word are excellent poems 
for verse choirs. In them are opportunities for thrilling use of 
the massed human voice. 

Ziba is a good-looking book, beautifully printed and bound, 
with a glossary of strange words and phrases. There is a helpful 
introduction by Ernest C. Ross. But I wish Mr. Ross would not 
say things like, ^'Big Spender gives the Negro’s ideal of earthly 
happiness, and Angels in Overalls gives his conception of the 
hereafter.” Angels in Overalls may be the Louisiana levee work- 
er’s conception of heaven, but it is no more mine, or that of Col. 
Benjamin Davis, or Marian Anderson, or millions of other Ne- 
groes, than Tobacco Road is the average white American’s con- 
ception of a decent life on earth. The black men pictured in 
Ziba are often quaint, grand, likeable, wonderful people. But 
they are no more "the” Negro than the Joads are "the” white 
man. Probably Mr. Ross never meant to be so general — ^but he 
sounds like it. 

Langston Hughes 
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MIGHTY LAK A WHALE 

Prose Poems from ''The Illumination^' of Arthur Rimbaud, trans- 
lated by Helen Rootham. New Directions. 

In an important passage in Une Saison en Enfer Rimbaud tells 
us that he cultivated plain hallucination: in place of a factory 
he would see, "tres franchement/' a mosque; or it might be a 
salon at the bottom of a lake, or a school for angel drum majors, 
or carriages on the roadways of the sky. It is like Hamlet play- 
ing with Polonius — "Or like a whale?" "Very like a whale" ; 
it is like the Alice verses, "He thought he saw . . . , He looked 
again"; it is like symbolic substitution in certain kinds of mental 
disease; it is one of the technics of surrealism. The prose poems 
from Illuminations ^ of which Miss Rootham has translated 

approximately half, are mostly examples of this kind of hallucina- 
tion. A few of them, as the editor of New Directions suggests 
in his prefatory note, seem to "take off" from an intelligible inci- 
dent: there is a strong temptation, for instance, to read the Rim- 
baud-Verlaine association into the guilt-ridden lines of Vagabonds; 
but the greater part are dreams, subject only to such logic as 
dreams know, and it is this fact that creates the first hazard for 
any translator. For it is one thing to translate when we know, 
from context or from other reassuring signs, what the author is 
talking about; but it is quite another thing when we can not 
know, when we can only guess, when our only safeguard is an 
intimate knowledge, not only of the original language, but of the 
ways in which the author uses it. And it is at this point that 
Miss Rootham creates her second hazard. 

It must be admitted at the outset that the verbal sonorities 
and the associational richnesses of Rimbaud’s style are untrans- 
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ktable. Two elements, however, can be preserved: the imagery 
itself, for what it says, and the nervous flexibhity, half coUoquial, 
half ecstatic, of Rimbaud s phrasing. The best way to achieve 
the first of these would seem to be by scrupulous exaaness. Here, 
Miss Rootham is more often successful than not, I think; but there 
. remain so many errors and half-errors that a reader with my 
tentative French can never be quite comfortable with her. I do 
not mean that she slips badly, although she does perpetrate one 
hair-raising howler in her version of Villes: 1, where for "les^ 
cerfs tettent Diane” she writes "the stags give Diana suck” — 
surely an anatomical generosity forever beyond the power even of 
a Rimbaud stag! But she is careless. She elaborates: in Fairy 
Tale, "He . . . suspected his wives (he had very man y) of being 
capable of something else than the well-behaved and well-dressed 
complaisance they showed to him” is a strange rendering of "II 
. . . soupfonnait ses femmes de pouvoir mieux que cette com- 
plaisance agrementfe de ciel et de luxe,” even if we overlook the 
fact that the parenthetical remark in the English does not exist 
in the French. Or she omits: for "Puis un ballet de mers et de 
nuits connues, une chimie sans valeur, et des mdodies impos- 
sibles” we have "Then there are sea-ballets and ballets of the 
night, and impossible melodies,” where the essential "une chimie 
sans valeur” is dropped entirely. Or she is simply less felicitous 
than she might have been: "les Rolands sonnent leur bravoure”: 
"Rolands proclaim their prowess on horns” (would not even 
"bravura” have been closer to Rimbaud.^); Parade (a tide) is 
rendered Parade (but the imagery makes Side Show almost in- 
evitable); and "sauts d’harmonie inouis”: "leaps of incredible 
harmonies,” which is not even the sense. 

A translation, in brief, well-meaning but insensitive. 

Dudley Pitts 
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WRONG DETOUR 

New Road 1943, edited by Alex Comfort and John Bayliss. The 

Grey Walls Press. BiUericay, Essex. 

The subtitle to this anthology, New Directions in Art and 
Writing, suggests an affinity with the American product of sim- 
ilar name. The schisms, whirlpools and counter-reformations of 
contemporary European literature are, however, exceedingly more 
complex than the American variety. The labels are more defi- 
nite; it seems that most younger writers are either for Auden 
or against him; are part of the Apocalypse or anti; are surrealists 
or "Oxford.” Some, of course, as the introduction graciously 
informs us, refuse to identify themselves with any group. Con- 
sidering the quality of most of the work offered, this is hardly 
an insult to anyone. 

If the younger poets represented in ’Rew Road are the founda- 
tion on which a future English literary tradition is to be built, 
one can only murmur in dissension that the whole struggle for 
a sensible attitude toward tradition, self discipline and the con- 
temporary world has been lost in the shuffle. To have given 
up the Eliot-Auden heritage for the mass of undistinguished 
splutterings which comprise the bulk of New Road is unfortu- 
nate. It is dangerous to write bad Auden; but it is demonstrably 
more wearing on the reader to write bad Dylan Thomas or worse 
George Barker. Most of the poetry in New Road hovers between 
the flat poetry of pure statement and an absurd imitation of the 
Thomas-Barker rhetoric. An example of the former is from 
John Bayliss’ Wordsworth and Prior: 

And I would feel about me a Prescience 
(the capital P) and would write as a Poet 
informing my readers that I had seen God 
in a flower or a bush or a bird or a berry 
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An example of the latter is Robert Graecen’s Fingers in the Wind: 

Surrounded everywhere by most ungentle rain 
By the grope and grip of swaggering tides 
The jag and jostle, that jazz and swerve, 

The tenuous fingers of the wind clutch bodies etc. 

The necessity for doing original work is pressing, as always; 
but now that it has been demonstrated that rewriting Auden’s 
villanelles is not the key to originality, certainly returning to 
the level of secondary-school poetry is no more of an answer. 
The poets in New Road try desperately to kick over the traces 
of their immediate predecessors, but they have nothing to sub- 
stitute in their place. The fact that tradition is worth absorbing 
still seems to be a moot question to the younger English writers, 
in spite of Eliots Tradition and the Indwidual Talent, (The 
Eliot essay would form an embarrassing appendix to New Road,) 
The disheartening thing about the anthology is the general con- 
tention expressed in the criticism and manifested in the poetry 
that freshness and newness — an innocent sensibility — can be 
achieved through ignorance rather than absorption. 

There are exceptions as always. Alex Comfort, who is gen- 
uinely talented, is represented by a readable group, though no 
single poem is as memorable as his Atoll of the Mind. Ann 
Ridler once again displays her ability to write unpretentious lyrics 
that sound like speech and read like poetry. There are good 
poems too, by Vernon Watkins and Nicholas Moore. But on the 
whole, the poetry section of New Road is undistinguished; after 
wading through it one finds one’s ability to distinguish between 
the poets growing slack. Certainly there is no new young poet 
in the group who has the early spontaneity of Auden or Thomas, 

The prose section, mostly devoted to rather pompous essays on 
the nature of the "new” poetry or the "new” politics, is saved 
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from inanity by another of George Orweli’s excellent pieces on 
the Spanish War. Orwell is honest, human and a first-class writer. 

Though I am not qualified to judge, the plastic arts selection 
looks rather humdrum. As a last gun shot, there is the inevitable 
surrealist section, which, sadly enough, seems as academic now 
as the art it once attacked seemed twenty years ago. It would 
seem wise at this point to issue a new manifesto stating that the 
purpose of surrealism was to extend the consciousness, not 
smother it. 

Howard Moss 


TWO TRADITIONS 

T^e Stone Ants, by Hubert Creekmore. Ward Ritchie Press. 
Mortal Hunger, by Gustav Davidson. Prairie Press. 

Readers of today’s poems are able to accept almost as plati- 
tude the daring suggestion of eighteenth-century Bishop Hurd 
that there may be more than one creative tradition in English 
poetry. These two books offer interesting samples of two dis- 
tina "kinds” of contemporary poetic thinking; and because neither 
is of high excellence they give us a clearer object for examination, 
since the completely mastered tradition becomes a thing in itself, 
dissevered from influences. 

The Stone Ants is a John Donne-Hart Crane-Kenneth Fearing 
piece of writing, unevenly skilful and successful. The oxymoron, 
the conceit, the slang-slogan interpolation, the parenthetical irony 
-—all are there in abundance. As a vessel goes out to sea, the 
"foamy reins” trailing behind the boat are "a sudsy harness to 
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the eyes'’; one watches 'Intellectual osmosis” and swims in 'cere- 
bral saliva”; ”Hic jacet oooo Dream Street” and the New Year's 
Eve radio jumbles: 

. . the Happy, happy 
''Chinese slaughtered/* "Na2ie2e towns” 

New Year! Peace on "Spanish’* 

earth, "that drinks the blood of frantic” men. 

The rhythms are sometimes strong, organic, more often self- 
conscious and unsatisfying. 

The rich tensions of Mr. Creelcmore’s imagery are too often 
canceled in value by a lack of the emotive power which must go 
hand in hand with intellectual excitement for ejEfeaive poetry. 
Responsibility for this lack lies partially in handling of form. A 
stanza such as: 

Gangrenous ire 
contorts mental 
images 

carries no participation in the experience partly because there 
is no rhythmic feeling in it. One too often feels that this book 
is a situation in which the man dancing intricately on a tight- 
rope is nobody's brother; his slips and balances can be watched 
with complete non-empathic objectivity. And so, in spite of 
occasional clean and incisive images and movements, such as "A 
chill of fear outfans/ like sudden ice on glass” and "Housewives 
dry their hands/ of housework, expectant of a song/ beneath 
the stern balcony of their hearts,” the onlooker becomes annoyed 
at the repeated pirouettes on the periphery of meaning, the in- 
toxication with short, sharp clashings of words and tones. 

Closely allied to this is an annoyance with the writer’s 
attitude. "Sparrow’s naive droppings” and "rainfall’s naive silver” 
are examples of his penchant for utilizing the object-as-referent 
at the expense of the object. That is, there is too much of the 
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intellectual poseur, too little of the seeker of insight. The ironic, 
the playful interpose themselves between reader and any real feel- 
ing for the meaning of a person, a situation, a thing. 

What: a Street Looks Like is the warmest section of this book 
and the most successful. In the rest, Mr. Creekmore, with some 
other modern ''metaphysicals,” is close to the edge of the error 
which the critics of the metaphysicals made when they saw no 
structure in the Gothic form; it is subtler and more complex, it is 
true, but the hard, bony skeleton (which includes the structure 
of feeling) must be inside the most baroque poem. 

Mortal Hunger, in contrast, steps off from the conventionalized 
themes of poetry — ^music, other poets, myths — ^Aspasia, William 
Blake, Lucifer-Astarte, Helen, Tristan, and so forth. It is calm, 
quite neat, lyric writing. Texture is always subordinated to state- 
ment, to the detriment of the poem. The pieces on poets and 
music result in a watering-down of the original, rather than a 
new enrichment of the theme. William Blake’s 

... mystic angels that abide 
Unseen by others at his side 
Move in avenues of light 
Rarely glimpsed by mortal sight. 

are much more real in Blake than in Mr. Davidson. 

There is a delicate cadence in a few of these lyrics which 
is good. Mortal Hunger succeeds and Morning in Maine is the 
best of the set: 

At five o'clock in the morning or so 
out from its covert steals the doe. 

By the river's edge it drinks its fill 
stares and wonders, and is still. 

At this time too the woods bestir 
with whir of wing and flash of fur; 
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While in the east a golden kite 
tugs at the dawn with loops of light. 

But this poet, in an attempt to carry the weight of emotive 
meaning which Mr. Creekmore disregards, falls into the pitfall 
of utilizing the personified Beauty, Truth, and Eternity, and such 
stock stops as 'world enough to build a dream/’ The older tra- 
dition, if it is to carry through our age, must come out holding 
to its clearness and warmth, but cleaned of its dead pieces of 
"poetic diction.” 

One would be interested in seeing an amalgamation of Mr. 
Davidson’s strengths with Mr, Creekmore’s energetic awareness. 

Mona Van Duyn 


POETRY IS NEWS 


Life magazine, in its issue of October 9, 1943, devoted an 
important write-up to a rather remarkable anonymous French 
novel, The Silence of the Sea, which had been published illegally 
in German-occupied France by an underground resistance-organi- 
zation. Les silences de la mer, 2S the novel is called in French, is 
apparently the first book of any importance to have been pub- 
lished and distributed illegally by the underground, whose print- 
ing activities, for obvious reasons, are generally limited to period- 
icals, leaflets and small pamphlets. The publisher. Editions de 
Minuit, is connected with an underground literary periodical, 
Lettres frangaises, which has gradually taken the place of all 
legally published periodicals such as the Nomelle revue frangaise; 
these, by collaborating with the Germans and spreading German 
or Vichy propaganda, have condemned themselves in the eyes 
of all patriotic French readers. 
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The Silence of the Sea is fundamentally a poetical novel rather 
than a political one. It displays considerable literary skill, though 
of a rather conventional sort, depicting the conflict between a 
provincial middle-class French family and the German officer 
who has been billeted on it. All the characters are weird ideal- 
ists, weirdly idealized. The French all refuse ever to speak to 
the German, imprisoning him in a sphere of resentful silence, 
hating him for what he represents, yet respecting him and even 
sympathizing with him for what he is. And the German, in 
spite of this silence, spends hours every day lecturing this French 
family, without ever hearing a word in reply, on his notions of 
future Franco-German friendship. After all these years, this 
German who seems to have been brought back to life from some 
Jean Paul or E. T. A. Hoffmann tale of the eighteenth or the 
nineteenth century, has apparently never yet noticed the funda- 
mental hatred of France that lies at the core of Nazism; and when 
he is finally forced to admit it, after a trip to Paris where he sees 
that his ideal of friendship can never be achieved because of 
the cynical brutality of the Nazi authorities, he volunteers for 
service on the Russian front, as a substitute for suicide. 

French readers in England and America have resented the 
seeming "’pro-German” tendencies which they feel in the pity 
and sympathy which the author and the characters of this novel 
display towards this one ""good” German. But it is significant 
that this good German should be portrayed as a solitary and 
ineffectual figure who has no sense of political realities; and the 
whole , novel is a fable representing such untypical individuals 
that it is as absurd to draw clear-cut social-political conclusions 
from it as from, say, a novel by Julien Green or by Franz Kafka. 
The Silence of the Sea has now been reprinted in London both 
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in French and in English, and has just been brought out here bv 
Macmillan. 

Shortly after the first publication of this novel, the same under- 
ground publisher. Editions de minuit, published and distributed 
illegaUy, throughout occupied France, another volume, a collec- 
tion of poems by unknown ot anonymous authors brought to- 
gether under the title of L’honnem des pontes— The Poets’ Honor. 
This little anthology purports to participate, in the namp of all 
French poets, in the struggle for national liberation and inter- 
national freedom. The poems, on the whole, are rather touch- 
^heir lack of real poetic skill and their peculiar juxtaposi- 
tions of artless emotionalism and traditional cliches remind one 
of some of the naive non-professional poets discovered a few 
years ago, at the height of the vogue for naive painting, by the 
editors of the Nouvelle revue frangaise, when they conducted 
their enquiry on "the state of poetry in France.” Yet several 
significant trends can be detected in these poems from the French 
resistance front: a large number of them reveal the influence 
of GuiUaume Apollinaire’s revival of popular lyrical forms; 
others foUow the example of Walt Whitman and his later social- 
ist or communist European imitators; and several of them ex- 
press no hatred of the Germans as a nation but a great faith in 
the brotherhood of anonymous man as opposed to his privileged 
oppressors, the fascists of Germany or of France. 

The existence of the first of these trends is nothing new in 
France: ever since 1939, French poets, even established ones 
such as Louis Aragon, have been following the general public’s 
deplorable tendency to view the new war in terms of the last 
and to want it described in the lyrical idiom of the last war’s 
greatest poet. Aragon s Le crkve-coeur, a collection of brilliant 
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and moving imitations of ApoMinaire’s best war poems of the 
last war, has received, in France, in England and in America, all 
the applause which should have gone, twenty-five years ago, to 
Apollinaire’s Les calligrammes. And now in L’honnem des pokes, 
nearly all the purely lyrical pieces are written in the manner of 
Apollinaire, but without his concise brilliance, without his sur- 
prising inventiveness within the narrow scope of the most con- 
ventional forms of the popular lyric. It is significant too that one 
of these ballads of the underground should be dedicated to 
Gabriel Peri, the French communist leader who was among the 
first Parisian hostages to be shot by the Nazis, and who died 
singin g. Another touching little ballad begins: 

All my friends are dead 
Or else are now in jail: 

And I so far from my haven, 

When the storm's about to break. 

The influence of Whitman is perhaps best illustrated by a long 
poem addressed to an anonymous comrade and reminiscent too, 
in a way, of Stephen Spender’s "Edward Carpenter period”: 

P prjincp you are good and just, because you are my brother, because my 
sorrow and my wine are yours too 

Because in the loved one's eyes you see a whole garden swaying gently 
beneath the sky , • 

Because the grass moves you almost to tears when it transmits to you 
in its unique freshness the vibrations of the world 


Comrade my brother, it is now your job to clear the where you 

live of all the vermin that covers it like a carpet of ttlth ^ 

It is your job to forget nothing in the day of vengeance. It is your 
job to crush the traitors in the mud from which they draw their 

happiness. , , . , i t • 

It is your job to chastise those who gave a helping hand to the executioners. 
Death to those who were not revolted by the Notices pasted on the walls 
of subway stations 

And death to those who rejoiced in them 
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Lee them in turn bear a mark of infamy who were able to stand the sight 
of Jews forced to wear the yellow badge 
Those who profiteered by their pauperization, the pillage and their sud- 
den disappearance. . . 

Life did not devote a write-up to this anthology of poems from 
the resistance front. But in France, these poems were consid- 
ered news and good propaganda: men risked their lives printing 
them, distributing and reading them, risked as much spreading 
their message as spreading that of the clandestine novel or of 
the illegal newspapers. Poetry apparently packs a real wallop; 
and the French underground knows that poetry can strike deeper 
and leave a more lasting mark than many other propaganda forms. 

Edouard Roditi 


NEWS NOTES 


r 


The closing date for submitting poems for the Lola Ridge Memorial 
Award has been postponed to May 1st. -A first prize of $100 is offered 
by S. A. DeWitt of New York through the Poetry Society of America 
for the best manuscript chosen by an award jury headed by Dorothy Hob- 
son, 327 West 18th Street, New York City. Manuscripts should be sent 
to Miss Hobson with author’s name in sealed envelope. None will be 
returned. There are no stipulations as to subject or length, but a sug- 
gestion is made that poems run no more than 100 lines, and deal with 
themes of the present time. Norman Rosten won the award in 1943. 
A second prize of $25 is made *’if a sufficiently worthy poem is submitted.” 

The League to Support Poetry, which publishes one book of poetry a 
year on a royalty basis, to help poets, is having a membership drive, in 
which its members are asked to send in their 1944 dues, and others inter- 
ested in helping the work of the League to continue are urged to become 
members. Due to the fact that Bruce Fitzgerald, the young printer who 
has done much work for the League on a volunteer basis, has joined the 
Navy, many new memberships are needed, to meet increased printing costs. 
Dues are $2, for which the member receives the book of the year, and the 
League’s quarterly Poetry Bulletin. The address is 327 W. 18th St., 
New York 11, N. Y. 

A group of fifteen poets organized by Meade Harwell and Alan Swal- 
low, poetry editor of the New Mexico Quarterly Review^ are cooperating 
to publish Experiment; A Quarterly of New Poetry, The first number 
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JOHN FREDERICK NIMS appears frequently in POETRY and has been 
awarded our Harriet Monroe Lyric Prize and our Guarantors Prize. He 
will be included in the forthcoming New Directions Fi've Young Amer- 
ican Poets. He teaches English at Notre Dame. 

AGUSTI BARTRA is a Catalonian poet who fought with the Republicans. 
With the Fascist victory he fled to France, and later lived in the Domin- 
ican Republic, Cuba and Mexico, where he is now. 

ROLFE HUMPHRIES has done considerable translating, from the French 
as well as the Spanish, besides writing his own poetry, and is familiar 
to our readers in both capacities. Among his translations is a book of 
Lorca’s poems, Tbe Poet in New York, and his own books are Europa 
and Out of the Jewel. 

SISTER MARY JEREMY has appeared in POETRY several times since 
her introduction in September, 1929, under the name of Alice W. Fin- 
negan. She teaches at Rosary College, in River Forest, 111. 

JAMES E. SCHEVILL last appeared in our Servicemen’s Issue of August, 
1943 . He is a lieutenant, serving at present in the Prisoner of War 
Camp at Greeley, Colo. This is his third appearance here. 

JOHN PE ALE BISHOP, the distinguished poet, critic and novelist, is at 
present a Fellow of the Library of Congress in Comparative Literature. 
His most recent volume of poems was his Selected Poems, published in 
1941. 

HOYT HUDSON was introduced to our readers in February, 1943, with 
an article on Robinson and Praed, but this is his first appearance here 
as poet. He is Professor of English at Stanford. He is co-editor of Poetry 
of the English Renaissance. The most recent of his publications is a 
translation of The Praise of Polly, by Erasmus. 

KATINKA LOESER is an associate editor of POETRY. She was awarded 
our Jeannette Sewell Davis Prize in 1942. A student of aviation, she 
was working for her pilot’s license when the war put an end to civilian 
flying. 


will appear on April 1st. Experiment "will welcome fresh, vigorous 
verse whether traditional or experimental, but feels that its special func- 
tion is to encourage newer poetry that has not yet joined the main poetic 
tradition.” Associate Memberships in the Experiment group, which in- 
clude the cost of the magazine, are available on request for one dollar 
a year. No payment is made for material. Requests and manuscripts 
should be sent to Norman A. Brittin, Acting Editor, 79 Q Street, Salt 
Lake City 3, Utah. 
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Notes on Contributors 


The following poets appear here for the first time: 

WILL GIBSON is a young writer who lives in Topeka, Kansas. He has 
published poems and stories in Esquire, Harper’s Bazaar, The University 
Review, etc. 

RAYNOR D. CHAPMAN was born at Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, in 
1913 . He now lives in Bradford, Yorkshire, where he is a member of 
the editorial staff of a daily newspaper. He has contributed verse to 
several British periodicals. 

All of our prose contributors except Miss Van Duyn have appeared 
before: 

HORACE GREGORY, the distinguished poet and critic, has been printed 
here many times since his first appearance in 1925. He has been awarded 
two of our prizes, the Lyric in 1928 and the Levinson in 1934. His 
books of poetry include Chelsea Rooming-House, Chorus for Survival, 
No Retreat and Poems 1930-1940. He is also the author of a critical 
study of D. H. Lawrence, Pilgrim of the Apocalypse, and a translation. 
The Poems of Catullus. He teaches English at Sarah Lawrence. DAVID 
DAICHES, the author of several volumes of criticism including Poetry and 
the NLodefn World and The Novel and the lAodern World, is at present 
in New York City working for the British Information Services. MILTON 
HINDUS, of New^ York City, has contributed widely to The Kenyon 
Review, The Nation, The Saturday Review of Literature, POETRY, etc. 
HOWARD MOSS was born in New York City and attended the University 
of Wisconsin. He is now living on Long Island, He has contributed to 
Accent, Diogenes, The Kenyon Review, etc. LANGSTON HUGHES is the 
author of several books of poetry as well as a novel, Not Without 
Laughter, and his autobiography, The Big Sea. His most recent book of 
poetry is Shakespeare in Harlem. DUDLEY FITTS is the author of numerous 
books of poetry and translations. He recently edited an Anthology of 
Contemporary Latin-American Poetry, He teaches at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. EDOUARD RODITI is a regular contributor to POETRY. He 
is the author of a book of noems, Prison Within Prison. He lives in 
New York, and works for the Office of War Information, MONA VAN 
DUYN has published poetry in several of the little magazines. She re- 
ceived her M.A. degree at the University of Iowa, where she now teaches 
a class in the writer's workshop. She is twenty-two. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 

One Times One, by E, E. Cnmmings. Holt. 

Selected Poems, 1923-1943, by Robert Penn Warren. Harcourt Brace. 
Passport to the War, by Stanley Kunitz. Holt. 

The Seven Sleepers, by Mark Van Doren. Holt. 
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The Shape of Memory ^ by Winifred Welles. Holt. 

An Act of Life, by Theodore Spencer. Harvard University Press. 

Time of Year, by Samuel French Morse. Cummington Press, Cumming- 
ton, Mass. 

Trial by Time, by Thomas Hornsby Ferril. Harper. 

The Second Man, by Julian Symons. Routledge, London. 

Delay Is the Song, by Rosamond Haas. Dutton. 

Legend and Other Poems, by Gwendolen Merrin. Ryerson Press, Toronto. 

The Upward Quest, by Gardner L. Green. Bruce Humphries, Boston. 

Life’s an Opportunity, by Frederick Abbott. Bruce Humphries. 

1 Ask You, by William H. Bridges. Wetzel Pub. Co., Los Angeles. 

Illinois Vignettes, by Daniel A. Roberts. Priv. ptd., Chicago. 

As the Thunder and Lightning, by Joseph Hoffman. Priv. ptd. 

Mists of Daybreak, by Elizabeth Simonton Thomas. Bruce Humphries, 
Boston. 

The Moon Is Near, by Harry William Nelson. Priv. ptd. Groton, Conn. 

Isle Royale and Other Poems, by Beulah Jackson Charmley. Kaleidograph 
Press, Dallas, Tex. 

Winglets, by Maria Moravsky. Priv. ptd. Miami, Fla. 

PROSE: 

Behind a Thousand Headlines, by Bernard Martin. William-Frederick 
Press, N. Y. C. . 

Poetical Theory in Republican Rome, by Lawrence Richardson, Jr. Yale 
University Press. 
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THREE POEMS 


SECOND SIGHT 


L ost, and unable to be lost, we turn again; 

Like angry children looking for their innocence 
Address the air with boisterous inconsequence, 

Brawling among ourselves while the picnic ends in rain. 
Words in an agony of waste 
Explain but words. The lies persist: 

Their cadence is Shakespearian, 

Their function is the celebration of pretense. 

Far as the madcap actress from pieties of sense, 

We make a life of lucklessness who live but once, 

And with a signature of pain 
Sign for the century of stone. 

Our questions dawdle in office, our famous answers boast 
The world s a truculent atom in the slow-evolving brain 
And, somewhere, both are lost 
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We lose by too much praise. For when the laureled child 

Of honor and impeccable ambition finds 

Enchantingly dangerous routes to his most simple ends, 

All but the vanities of finesse must leave him cold, 

All but the haunted houses fall, 

All but left-handed gestures fail. 

Reflective when he should but yield, 

His tarnished eye mistrusts the marriage of true minds; 
Complex and restless when his stricken age demands 
The simple operations of accomplished hands 
He protests that he is wild, self-willed. 

The natural heir, the tongue of gold, 

And wins the world's exemption with his crooked smile. 
Silent, moving through self-distorting mirrors, he grows old 
Who might speak for us all. 

Waste and the images of waste — the exile, the slum. 

The dog in the limousine, the juke-box coin of sex — 
Proliferate and cling. When the honored inventor takes 
Infinite pains to prove hypotheses of doom 
And the student architect designs 
A chalet for the refugee prince, 

The appalling ash of wasted time 
Falls like the weight of all philosophy on wrecks 
Of cheated enterprise. The man with questions looks 
Askance, until, moved by irrational pity, he shuts his books 
And like a grim draftee leaves home. 

Pursued by sleep and martyrdom, 

The man of loving aaion, shouldering his paradox, signs 
For the rusted valley where his voluntary hands may claim, 
In time, their salvaged province. 
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And some embark in camouflage for censored places, 
We move in one direction, we contemplate one crisis. 
Word over ail, the frameless purpose intervenes, 

Yet cannot stay the shell in air. 

Correct the will, nor stop the war; 

The principle of waste remains, 

Stealing the stature from our self -forgiven faces. 

As the soldier-poet, in a metamorphosis 
Of militating sense, falls to an emphasis 
On inner order, and attains 
A vision of exile for his pains, 

We learn how love's a private courage none may share, 
The sacrifice of nothing, the freely given gift that means 
Death on a coral shore. 


Between our license and our published morality, 

Centaurs and helicopters associate with ease; 

Between our reaction and our understanding lies 
The coming continent, the long locality 
Of artless action without fault. 

Infant conscience without guilt. 

Because we sense that polity 
Our flaming deaths and documents are far more wise 
Than we assume. The dignity of elegies 
Defines a premonition more valuable than praise. 

But once to hear the melody 
Of life in its plurality 
Is to know the dialectic of the difficult. 

With the making faith we have we look toward its reality, 
For truth is a result. 
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THE BLUE iris; THE BACKWARD PUPIL 

As, at the gift-shop window, 

You are involved in the terror of a savage masque, 

So on the terrace — eighty stories up— do you reflect 

At the vertical floor of vision 

Crawling vehicles, empire of the microbe. 

But for a personal chemistry, 

Perspectives would glint like the diamond's multiplied face 
And targets turn to arrows in a furious reversal; 

The dearest tangent in its perfect moment holds 

No quality of calm the foolish eye s deflection will not smash 

By instances of daylight, 

By quintessential dark. 

Time, in its subtracted arcs, 

Allows a hundred ways of looking for a life 
And none will really do: 

Love, for instance, in its way demands not only the cohabitable 

Not merely the evanescent pretense, but iron anchorage. 

As in a point of view much death is justified, 

So in the errors of that sweet necessity 
The rhetoric of anarchy is born; 

Love's answer wears a questing air, love's question weeps at home. 


The point is to find some child, intact 

With mottled eyes and four dimensions budding in his hands; 
In his instruction to include 

The simultaneous knowledges of looking up and down 
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And, neither by impoverished innocence, 

Nor cultivation of the lost third-eye, to instigate 
The dual visions of that single voyaging 
By which he is both traveler and traveled avenue. 

In such rededication to prepare 

The touch and cross of his philosophy 

For references of evil at the crux of good. 

As one who in a grey shade, 

The last of his inclement generation 

Might, by his looking wrong 

Find emeralds, may his instructed eye 

Like a spear of light among crystalline struts 

Fix on their radiant idea the straight look of a race. 

THE FORTUNATE ISLES 

If there are Fortunate Isles, and you 
Find comfort on their coral floors, 

Go there. Suncimer at this writing 
Pours from a divinated source 
At the tropical cluster of green and blue 
Where flora is never a mere neurosis, 

Nor clouds persuasions, nor waves entreating 
Sweethearts from old neighborhoods. 

For on those atolls even the gods 
Have godlike arms and godlike faces. 


Some from that climate of love come home 
Nostalgic as birds whose cages hold 
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Only the echoes of wild song 
And not for long. Others grow old 
Foolishly sailing, hoping for time, 

Counting on averages or luck 
In chartless accident to bring 
Them back with no illusion lost; 

Some, in exile, learn at last 
Love is the backward look. 

Some who have sighted their reefs of white 
Say that to those promontories all 
Our errors are antipodes, 

Our illnesses impossible. 

Our intellect but fractious wit. 

In those sweet irrational Isles, the past 
Takes to ruin 'with colossal ease, 

Wholly gives over to shells and leaves 
And the gemjike cultures of things that live 
Through epochs in a morning's mist. 

A man with Fortunate Isles on his mind 
Is precipitously set between 
Marriage and exile, and marriage is difficult. 
With the resourcefulness of one 
Unused to living with a friend, 

His imagination makes a cave 
Of the world, and of solitude a cult 
In the small rooms of his sorrowing 
Islands and other places will hang 
Forever, false and full of love. 
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Weil, where are they, the Fortunate Isles? 

^ South? By chance? By the Southern Cross? 

j \ Because the boy of genesis 

Turned prodigal wants forgiveness, I 

Wants the maternal siren with smiles 
And the attractive mouth of her daughter, 

Wants sleep and, most, self-sacrifice. 

Locate the event and you will have the place 
. Half way between atoms and stars: i 

■ Death in the throat of water. | 

i John Malcolm Brinnin 

i 
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MISTRESS FELL 

To hear tall Mistress Fell again 
Clappering like a bell again 
Three thundering hours or four 
Makes me convinced of hell again^ — 
Mine here on earth enduring her 
And hers to come, ensuring her 
Silence for evermore. 

Her minds a mass of brittle bits' — 
Imaged things in little bits— 

The rest is belfry-bats. 

Abstract ideas would give her fits, 
Her concept of the trinity 
Is cash, food, car; infinity 
For her is hats and hats. . . . 

Looking at Mistress Fell again 
Clappering like a bell again 
Shaking the sunset-motes, 

I feel, though deaf, quite well again 
Picturing her future hell again 
Where naked she shall float. 

Dumb and tall and tapering 
Endlessly bored and vaporing — 

Nothing to buy or sell again, 
Nothing to stew or jell again, 
Nothing to wear or smell again — 
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Condemned through starry timelessness 
To contemplate her chimelessness 
Where Abstract Form and Absolute, 

Surd Minus One and Involute, 

Hyperbolas rectangular 
Similitudes triangular 
Music’s and color’s Essences 
Are sole Communing Presences. . . . 

And how I gloat and gloat . . . 

But there goes Mistress Fell again, 

Her headache’s come like heU again, 

And so has mine. O Floor, 

Cannot you open up and swallow her.^ 

Is there no hurricane to hollo her 
Dumb through the door, and foUow her 
Through hell for evermore? 

Geoffrey Johnson 

CENTRAL PARK 

No path of aU these turns but to amaze; 

Grandfather’s vision wills the wastrel foot 
a purpose here, endows the lake of sour green, 
the pergola, the golden dog, endows the dirty swan. 

In rusty black of genteel poverty, I pace 
my long October afternoons across the clock, 
seek out that needle festering the dty^s heart 
or watch the peafowls, tethered, flowering a stone. 

David Newton 


i 
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HERBS AND SIMPLES 

What are the simples the witches want? 
Vinegar, whiskey, cider, wine. 

White horse-radish and parsley plant, 
Tin and tallow and turpentine. 

NeinP 


What are the drugs for the devil-spells? 
Ague and canker and cholera? 

Juniper juices and elder bells, 

Arsenic, ipecac, arnica. 


What are the herbs that the hexes need? 
What are the deadliest things there are? 
Pointy plaintain and jimpson weed. 

Tar and tobacco and cinnabar. 

Nicht wahr? 


What are the venoms that must be found? 
Lye and vitriol, sugar of lead, 

Belladonna and graveyard ground. 

What are the words that must be said? 
Trotter Head! 


lx, ux, dullix, from lungs and liver, 
Cast it back on the lying tongues. 


Martha Keller 


T 

i 


Until the Mother of God, the Giver, 

Shdl he delivered of other sons* 

Yet once! 

SEIZURE 

The flesh is servant to the mind. 

The dead are dual and adept, 

Who have entangled and entwined 
The daft, the epilept. 

By hook or crook, by word or spell, |j 

You shall not alter nor escape 
The cobweb wing, the creeping shell, 

The cold and coiling shape. 

You shall not see, but you shall feel 
The silver slime, the painted track, 

The rustle always at your heel, 

The flutter at your back. 

I am a snail I am a snake. 

I am a bat that hangs at rest. 

Reprieved, replete, I walk, I wake, 

I hang upon your breast. 

The dead and gone do not bewail 
Exchange of feature or of face, 

But couple with the whole and hale, 

Cohabit and embrace. 
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MRS, MCGRAW 

''How you been since last I seen you? 
Come and set and drink your tea. 
Warm you up. Til set between you. 
Yes, my bowels troubles me. 

"Such a griping in my belly, 

Grits don t set the way they should. 
Doc, he come to see me. Well, he 
Says my bowels ain’t so good. 

"Wait, 111 get the lamp to light us. 
Doctors think they know so much. 
Says I’ve got appendicitis. 

Wants to operate and such. 

"Pain, it’s like to bend me double. 
Take a cruller. Dearie me, 

Yes, Ive got the bowel trouble. 

Have another cup of tea." 

SMALL CHOICE 

Fair and foolish. Utile and loud, 

Long and lazy, black and proud. 

Fat and merry, lean and sad, 

Pale and pettish, red and bad! 

They say you never will starve or beg 
If you marry a girl widi a hairy leg. 
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Mar t h a K e l l e r 


But one with an elbow black with dirt 
Will spend your money and steal your shirt. 

One with a lip that’s small and mean 
Will neither love you nor quit you clean. 

But her with a mouth that’s sweet to suck 
Will bring you nothing but lack of luck. 

If you marry a girl whose breasts are small, 

She’ll bear one baby or none at all. 

But you’ll mind a-many, and none your own, 

If you go with a girl who is grosser grown. 

Whatever it is you’re after needing, 

Mourning, marrying, horning, breeding. 

Bad or beautiful, wild or tame, 

Burn or marry— it’s all the same. 

LOST HOLLOW 

Wind and sun were bright upon the hillside. 

Yes, and on the barley grass blowing up above. 

Men have died. Yes, and worms have eaten them. 

Men have died and gone to grass. Yes, but not for love. 

Not for love — do I lie beneath the hillside. 

No, and not for love at all— lie I under ground. 

But when the wind goes bending through the barley, 

I, who did not die for love, waken at the sound. 
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Wake and go, a-whistling like the wind is, 

Or the wheels of wagons that hollow out a hole. 
Wood, nor stone, nor any other cover, 

Never yet was strong enough for coffining a soul. 

Love must be whichever way the wind is, 

Cawing as the crows caw. Listen, if you dare. 
Call, lad, call! But all you will be finding 
Is the hollow of a heart and a skull of air. 

HEADSTONE 

When ground is come so dearly by 
That living men to live must till 
And plough the line of earth and sky — 
The dead lie slanted on a hill. 


The sorry stones in ragged rows 
Of their own weight fall down or lean 
Upon a ground where nothing grows 
But stone. And all are poor and mean 

But one. An angel bends above 
One little grave, and from an urn 
Of granite scatters leaves of love 
It must have taken years to earn. 

For this some father sold his place, 
Content at last— or half content — 
Because thereby a thing of grace 
Became for her a monument. 
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Or did the wild enchanted one 
Whose little hand slipped out of his 
So haunt him that he cut her stone 
Himself — so gay, so gauche it is? 

Martha Keller 

NEEDLE TO BE THREADED 

OR HOMAGE TO THE CALIFORNIAN RIVIERA 

Hot coast at afternoon, and the over and over ocean 

Laying slowly long laminae of blue foamward 

And foam into shallows full of whose drowned hair of weed 

Lying facedownward on a breath of water. And the cli£F’s shadow, 

Having moved, chills the golden eggs that boulder its foot, 

And shades to be the mirror of our darkness the suck 
We swam in when noon was another world. The slow farewells 
Of shadow banner with blue and question the sun-stiU headlands. 
Sailboats swan from the west with pouting spinnakers, 

And the sea casts up its shells like our most secret thoughts. 
We wait for what we have never known, to return to us. 

Brewster Ghiselin 
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POEMS FOR SOMEONE LOVED 

HUMBLY IN THE DARK: A PRAYER 

Miinightf the hour dark, and nothing hurting ... 

What is it now inherent in the sound of the dock, 
like water*s voice forever on the subterranean rock, 
the structure underneath? 

Midnight, the horn dark, and nothing hurting . . . 

Lips, eyes — something forever in the pulse, the cell, 

something forever in the sentient dark, and the well 

of memory gives out its ghosts: boy in the arc-lit 

evening, boy lonely in the dark, the bat-flit 

night, boy dreaming, dreaming on a summer hill, 

boy haunted in the night by owl and whippoorwill, 

as daylong riding hawk and steeps of air, ' 

as daylong cradling in his mind the girl somewhere: 

dark hair, brown eyes warm, the girl a bird, 

the girl an April rain, the girl a star, the word 

of love (becoming you yesterday and tomorrow, as if the plan 

were destined by the adolescent boy for the unknown man). 

Midnight, the hour dark, and nothing hurting ... 

Hearing your voice in the night, feeling your arms 

hushing the pulse, stilling the quick alarms, i 

drawing forth the revenants of time past 

of which you are forever now the last. 
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! THE HAWK AS TIME 

The anonymous, inscrutable hawk wheels from behind your hair I 

where your head is sharp in October smoke-sweet air, sun in it I 

as aureole. ■'"■I 

■ 'I 

His orbit is no precise line between earth and heaven; he flies I 

on motionless wings, and he is in your eyes — | 

yes, he is there as time, flies there as on the clock’s face the min- j 

ute hand | 

makes its round interminably: his shadow dark upon the autumn | 

land, ^ ^ ■ ■1 

dark within your eye and brain, 
dark where you and I have lain 
on the sweet grass, but yesterday alive and green, 
and today sere. 

Oh, the hour suddenly is lean 

with hunger, and the mortal ear listens, listens for what the hawk 
cries 

where he goes in and out your hair, where he flickers in your eyes, 
aloof, inscrutable within the golden aureole, 
waiting too for the whine of death to make him whole. 

THE SOLITARY 


The secret of stars is distance, their splendid isolation, 

as any one’s secret is the unrevealed motive, the hidden relation 

of self to another and another and the world. 

As a cocoon lost within a curled 

leaf, the self hides within you; and the self that is mine 
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seeks the same refuge, unhoused of peace, lost to the heady wine 
of self-assurance. 

The secret of stars yields to an equation; 
not so the intricate, the complex and incomprehensible relation 
between act and memory, motive and impulse, word and deed, 
each the casual planting of an unknown seed. 

What it yields is unknown, 

perhaps joy, perhaps sorrow, perhaps the misshapen stone 
of resignation carried in the heart — the plain 
endurance of the plain man of complex pain. 

The secret of stars is neither premeditated nor forever forbidden 
to man; 

but, like the hidden self, is part of a pattern, the same plan 

perhaps, one in its relation to the other 

antipodal, not of necessity bound to another; 

the stars' geometry has its parallel in the geometry of love, 

the eyes, the lips, the word the unknown quantity, of . 

which the solution is never quite evident, never quite seen, 

but lies for any two forever intangible between. 

August Derleth 



TWO POEMS 



I 

I ,, 


I 


SHORE GUN 

Darker grayer and more grim 
than the cypress underlimb, 
harder shorter and more still 
than the eagle’s underbill: 

gun set on a rock toward ocean, 
gun without, vigilant for, motion. 

THE YOUNG DEAD 

for whomsoever death untimely sent 
this dirge is sung 
do not mourn for dying old 
but mourn the young 
who leave begun 
half done 
or stillborn cold 
all meant 

James Steel Smith 
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BURN THE COCOONS 

The sun waits in the sky for me 
as I crawl slowly toward his feet 
dragging the field Fm working in 
that will be finished when we meet. 


All day across the field Fve come, 
the seeder’s whine my only note, 
shivering as an east wind picks 
the berry of flesh inside my coat. 


The rising tide of sap has furred 
the maple twigs with fires of green 
burning away the grey cocoons 
webbed on my eyes till I have seen 


the land that I have got to sow 
stretch like a plain into the sun 
filled with the crops I hope to grow 
out of the seeding Fve begun. 


James Hearsf 


TWO POEMS 





HIGH TIDE AT MALAHIDE 

(To Lynn Doyle) 

The luminous air is wet 
As if the moon came through 
To hold as in a net 
Such as the spiders set 
By ditch and rivulet, 

The grey unfallen dew. 

The sun is not down yet; 

As yet the eve is new. 

The water is all a-quiver, 

There scarce is room to stand 
Beside the tidal river 
So narrowed is the strand: 

And, over there, the wood 
Is standing in a flood, 

Erect, and upside down; 

And at its roots, a swan. 

A silvern mist enhances. 

By tangling half the light, 

The glowing bay's expanses 
Which else had been too bright; 
For air is subject to 
A tidal ebb and flow. 
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And all the weeds with sandy root, 

That in the sunshine on the beach 
Crackled like ashes underfoot, 

Are standing upright now to stretch, 

All ambered from within, each frond 
That sways revived in the great pond; 

And every axon in my brain 
And neuron takes the tide again, 

Made all the fuller from the tide 
That brims the sands of Malahide; 

But what shall come into it now 
I know not. I await the flow. 

I must abide the cosmic main 

Whose high tide floods the stranded brain; 

For no such miracle is wrought 
On earth like this by taking thought. 

Oh, look at the ships 
With their sails coming down 
And the wonderful sweeps 
that are steering them still 
To the little grey town 
On the green of the hill! 

Are they Norman or Norse, 

Or descendants of Conn 
Returning in force 
From a lost British town, 

With women and loot now the Roman is gone? 

They are Norse! For the bugles are wild in the woods, 
Alarms to the farms to look after their goods: 
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To bury then cauldrons and hide all their herds. 

They are Norse/ I can tell by the length of their swords — 
Oh, no; by their spears and the shape of their shields 
They are Normans: the men who stand stiff in the fields 
In hedges of battles that no man may turn 
The men who build castles that no man may burn; 

The men who give laws to the chief and the kern. 

Salt of the earth, 

Salt of the sea, 

Norman and Norse 
And the wild man in me! 

The founders of cities, 

The takers of fields. 

The heroes too proud to wear armor or shields, 

Their blood is in you. 

As it cannot but be, 

O Townsmen of towns on an estuary! 

O clear Swords River that now without noise 
Meets in this marvelous equipoise, 

O clear Swords River, O let me know 
What is it you add to the undertow, 

For sight and sound like a bubble tossed 
On the high tide no more than on ether is lost: 

No sight or odor or country sound 
Lately reflected or long ago drowned. 

But rises again, and as beautiful 

As the golden weed when the tide is full. 

Or the clouds that floating becalmed, sublime. 

Break out white sails for the halcyon time. 
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With what do you mingle your merchandise 
Of hawthorns budding or Autumn skiesj 
The cackling flight of the golden nib 
That rallies the leaf to protect the crib; 

The moth gone mad in a zigzag flight 
On the magical edge of the day and the night; 

The flag leaves serried beside your fords, 

Like bronze gone green in the ancient swords; 

The shadowless light of the peace to be; 

The scent of the rain when it dries on the lea? 
White wings are all that endow the sea, 

Except when it grates on its soimdless bars 
Of diamonds shoaled from the fallen stars; 

For all that you brought from the fields of home 
Is stored, not lost, in the fields of foam. 

And rises again, for it was not dead, 

Here where the meadows and waters wed. 

Remember that by no force terrene 
Does the high tide rise till no sands are seen. 
When silver limits the old green plain. 

And the luminous mist floods into the brain 
At wiU to replenish the Past again: 

Such wonders cannot on earth be done 

Till the moon joins hands with the golden sun. 

BETWEEN BEIELLE AND MANASQUAN 

The old sea captains, when their work 
Was done on the eternal sea, 
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Came each ashore and built a house 
And settled down reluctantly; 

And in his front lawn each set up 
A flagstaff and a telescope. 

Each little house was painted white 
With shutters gay and pointed gables 
From which the vines hung loose or tight 
Or twisted round like coiled-up cables; 
And each green lawn was so well dressed 
It seemed a little sea at rest. 

And some were stocky men with beards 
And some were tawny blue-eyed men; 

And when they talked you might have heard 
Surnames that end in '-ing* or *-sen'; 

All sensed, since they had left the scene, 

A falling off in things marine. 

You cannot find their houses now, 

The place is so much built upon; 

They lived— they say who ought to know — 
Between BrieUe and Manasquan; 

But you can find in some old store 
The curious things they brought ashore: 

Old compasses, chronometers. 

And here a sextant ornamented, 

A binnacle and carven wares; 

A captain’s spyglass, rather dented; 
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A keg that raxed a pirate’s throttle; 

A schooner, full-rigged, in a bottle. 

Weapons with silver work inlaid; 

Blue glass the dealer said was Bristol s; 
Carved shells and bits of Chinese jade, 

Two old brass-barreled flintlock pistols; 

And, if these failed to take your fancy, 

A figurehead called "Spumy Nancy.” 

These old seafarers in their day. 

If asked about impressions wrought 
By isles of Ind or far Cathay, 

Could give no record of their thought: 
What wonder worker ever knows 
The wonder of the things he does? 

Aye; but the little children knew 
What deep lagoons they anchored in, 

What reefs they took their vessels through. 
And of strange cargoes hard to win. 

The Isles of Spice, typhoons and thunder, 

The Yellow sea and all its wonder. 

They came to think, as they grew old 

And found themselves with few compeers, 
That things grow better when they’re told. 
And they themselves improved with years; 
They’d sail again, did it beseem 
Experienced men to take to steam. 
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Meanwhile, the long-deserted sea 
Resented them as one neglected; 

She swished her tides resentfully 
i And tons and tons of sand collected 

I Which silted up the narrow way 

That leads to Barnagat s stiU bay. 

‘ So that they lived as men marooned; 

They could not sail now if they hankered; 

You’d think, to see their homes festooned, 

A fleet was in the Bay and anchored, 

So gaily grew the creepers mounting, 

So gaily flew the flagstaff’s bunting. 

Oliver St. John Gogarty 
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i;| THE ACTION OF INCORRIGIBLE TRAGEDY 

|| rip he three anthologies of contemporary British and American 

: 1 poetry which Oscar WiEiams has edited since 1940 seem 

• I to me the best of their kind. The most recent of the series^ is, 

? again, such a perceptive selection as to offer a likely occasion for 

some general observations on the current poetic scene which it 
I represents. It is apparent from the type of poem chosen that 

'|| Williams means to include only those poets who are serious 

practitioners of their art; who make no distinction between their 
life and their profession; and who, in writing of the complex 
issues of the day with an equipment intellectual and subtle, have 
Vi jJ to some degree advanced the idiom of poetry and kept it ‘‘new.” 

; ; If the reviewer accept a perspective such as this, which auto- 

matically excludes the various products of the factory of litera- 
ture,” and even such diverse talents as Millay or Sandburg, he 
should not cavil about the inclusion or exclusion of certain poets 
or poems, since that is often determined by accident or exigence, 
ill and certainly by the personal bias which it is hoped an editor 

wiU exercise. If the reviewer disapprove, he should yet grant 
fairly that such a book includes a sufficiency of recognized poets 
to be judged on its own premises; if he approve, he would do 
weE to desist from peripheral fencing with the editor’s choice 
and turn to a direa appraisal of the matter and manner of the 
contents. Once perspective and general range of circumstance 
are granted, differences become specific yet incidental, and true 
inquiry becomes possible. 

WiEiams writes in his preface that the anthology for 1943 
is one of war poetry, “the current work of poets who have in- 

Poems: 1943, edited by Oscar Williams. Howell, Soskin* 
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tensely felt, the fact of war, whether their subject matter be swans 
or strawberries, rifles or love,” and he points out that poets need 
not be placed in the very crater of violence in order ‘‘to endure 
and record the vast social tides of subterranean suffering which 
bring about wars, or end wars, or lead to heroic death in wars.” 

The poet to whom poetry is 'Itself the definition of living, with 
poems as concrete examples,’’ cannot avoid writing about the 
war since daily he lives in its environment and breathes in its 
climate. A more than casual reading of these poems not only 
confirms Williams’ diagnosis in regard to the large majority of 
the poets represented, but also reveals that, if the alphabetical 
arrangement be discarded and the poets grouped according to 
their approximate generations, the similarity and difference of 
their attitudes toward the war may legitimately be representa- 
tive of what the professional poets have been thinking and feel- 
ing during the past few years. This is facilitated by the wide 
range Williams has allowed himself by including poems printed 
as far back as 1936 in The Faber Book of Modern Verse. I 
should like, therefore, to divide the poets into three flexible groups, 
to inquire primarily into their attitudes and somewhat into their 
concern. Space, unfortunately, does not permit me to consider 
those poets whose work is incidental to my thesis. 


Among the established poets are those who are individualistic 
to the point of isolationism; those who are almost sentimentally 
archaic; and those v/ho bring to the present such a balance of 
complex experience as to reveal a wisdom no less sharp through 
loss of extremity, and which has mellowed a technique already 
mature and sometimes brilliant. 


•I 

I ' 


I -i' 
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Jeffers, walking along the lean ridges of the coast, and watching 
‘'the stars go over the lonely ocean,” hears a wild boar say: 

Keep clean of the dupes that talk democracy 
And the dogs that bark revolution, 

Drunk with talk, liars and believers. 

I believe in my tusks. 

Long live freedom and damn the ideologies. 

The responsibility for such a statement is grave; how, it may 
be asked, is the emotional ideology here represented to be com- 
bated without continual definition of * 'freedom” and "democracy” 
in order that the tusks of violence remain in the service of valued 
ideas? If there is danger in such sultry brooding, there is at least 
spry entertainment in the anarchic bravadoes of Cummings 
against the specious mr. lyman, the stinking salesman, the an- 
thologist 'mr. u who "sold the many on the few/not excluding 
mr. u,” and, most savagely of all, against "this busy monster 
manunkind,” whom doctors proclaim to be incurable. "Listen,” 
says Cummings, "there's a hell/ of a good universe next door; let’s 
go.” The diagnosis is sharp, but the prescription has the ener- 
getic aimlessness of advertised nostrums. It is not surprising, 
then, that Cummings may be asked to account for those very 
faults which he satirizes: if poetry is to be in any way didactic, 
its conclusions must be as valid as its expositions. 

According to Cummings we are to step jauntily into a crevice 
between two universes, and according to MacLeish, in Geography 
of This Time, we are to step trustingly across nebulous frontiers 
into a country of foggy inspiration. What is required of us, 
Companions (it used to be Comrades, once), MacLeish keeps 
insisting, is the "recognition of the frontiers across this history, 
and to take heart: to cross over/— to persist and to cross over 
and survive/But to survive/To cross over. . . .” I prefer satire 
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i’ to sentimentality, especially to that early eighteenth-cenmry rhet- 

oric in which Allen Tate exhorts the * young proconsuls of the 
air” to ' exterminate/The Lama, late/Survival of old pain.” 

In a rhythm and diction which is a stale imitation of the Augus- 
tans, Tate apostrophizes the Japanese as '‘beetles,” and "yeUow 
mimes,” refers to the German as a Hun (to rime with Donne), 
f and continues in a cryptography in which tanks are “lunging 

I cubes,” and guns are “barking tubes,” the lineal descendants, 

surely, of such notorious Augustan circumlocutions as “finny 
tribes” (fish). In another poem, Jubilo, who, Tate asks, after 
our incivility, after the dry and sticking tongue, “Who will inflate 
the poet’s lung?” If Tate has seriously chosen the word “in- 
flate” to describe the poet’s inspiration, then he has inadvert- 
ently found the precise word to define the substance and style 
of such verse. Unless these poems conceal a parody which escapes 
me, I cannot understand why he has permitted himself to lapse 
into such flatulence, especially in view of that extraordinarily 
beautiful poem, Seasons of the Soul, which he has recently printed 
in the winter issue of The Kenyon Review, a poem which is as 
pure in diction as it is adroit in rhythm and noble in sentiment. 
Winters and Van Doren complete the Augustan trinity: to 
Winters a military rifle is a “blunt emblem,” for Van Doren a 
piper seeks Our Lady Peace amid a medieval decor and archaic 
language ( “Our lady was of no such trim degree/And none of us 
had seen her face, alas”). Both, by writing in the closed ca- 
dences foreign to contemporary idiom, lend an air of imitation 
to the style and insincerity to the sentiments. Nevertheless, their 
appraisal of the social scene seems to me more acceptable than 
that of the other poets so far discussed. Van Doren finds the 
countenance of Our Lady Peace “fierce in each other’s frown,” 
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and Winters contemplates the rifle with stoic recognition: 

I cannot write your praise 
When young men go to die; 

Nor yet regret the ways 
That ended with this hour. 

Neither archaic rhetoric nor the falsity of hazy optimism moves 
one to protestation as does the poem, To a Conscript of 1940, 
written by a poet and critic whom I admire, Herbert Read. As 
a soldier of the First World War who fought in the muddy paths 
of glory under crumbling ideals, Read advises the new conscript 
to go into battle "knowing that there is no reward, no certain 
use in all your sacrifice.” If he does this, then "honor is re- 
prieved,” then he learns that "to fight without hope is to fight 
with grace.” Perhaps during the beginning of this war, when 
CO many young English intellectuals, such as Richard Hillary, 
the guilt of England seemed almost as black as that of Germany, 
this attitude is imderstandable, but in Read it seems to lack stat- 
ure and to betray indirection. A graceful fighting to no purpose 
is empty of honor or deed, a betrayal of self and civilization; such 
is not the alternative to fighting under an equally false halo of 
belied illusions. When, therefore, in another of his poems, The 
Contrary Experience, Read affirms life in the image of a lark 
rising over the dried grasses and singing, the reader is inclined 
to find the image as suspect as it is trite. 

All of these poets, it seems to me, either in technique or in 
snbstance, have failed to create for us the moral aim and direc- 
tion which is our present need and their prophetic responsibility. 
It is Marianne Moore who faces the hatred and carnage of our 
times with searing directness and with greatest personal distress. 
As once before in her masterful poem What Are Years, Miss 
Moore departs from her usual exact description of external ob- 
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^ jects, by which the theme is suggested, to write Distrust of 

i Merits, in which the theme is explicitly and even emotionally 

i stated, a change courageous and welcome. She is driven by a 

■ puritanical honesty to look upon the sacrificial deaths of our sol- 

diers over the globe and to accuse herself of fiinal guilt. The 
devastation about us will never cease, she cries out, until the indi- 
r vidual has purified himself: "'We are/not competent to/make our 

vows”; 'The weak overcomes its/menace, the strong over-/comes 
! itself”; and after an anguished self-analysis, she ends with this 

' moving confessional: 

I Hate-hardened heart, O heart of iron, 

j iron is iron till it is rust. 

i There never was a war that was 

j not inward; I must 

I fight till I have conquered in myself what 

; causes war, but I would not believe it. 

f I inwardly did nothing. 

I O Iscariotlike crime! 

' Beauty is everlasting 

and dust is for a time. 

! She forces herself to ask the question she most fears to answer: 

"Shall/we never have peace without sorrowP/without pleas of the 
dying for/help that won’t come?” Her question, as she deeply 
knows, must be answered in the negative, in the affirmation of 
tragic necessity. Whatever everlasting Beauty it is granted us to 
know is compounded of a temporal dust. 

Edith Sitwell has also cast off the gorgeous brocades and in- 
sistent sonorities by which we have hitherto recognized her, to 
walk with humbler rhythms and to sing a ragged LMllaby in 
which a child is offered none of the Cinderella versions of the 
world, but only the skeletal structure of a ravaged earth. 'The 
earth. An Old Woman, teils of her late terrors, yet affirms the 
return of her lover, the wandering sun, and the splendors of 
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"that second sun,” the heart of man, which outlives all terrors ' 
because the holy light resides in "mankind's dark seed-time ” 
Although in relaxing her style Miss Sitwell has stumbled into some 
platitudes, and into some cliches from the early Yeatsian school 
("spring in the heart's deep core”; "immortal things in their poor 
earthly dress” ), nevertheless her richness of texture and her persist- 
ent lyricism convinces that here is a maturity which, transformed T 
by tragic actualities, has in turn recreated them and continued with 
rich accumulations to that field where "the bread of mankind ripens 
in the stillness ” In suffering this sea-change, Miss Sitwell is 
perhaps fading into something more rich and strange than any- 
thing known to her early exoticisms. 

The scalpel of truth has also cut deeply into the surface re- 
finements of Wallace Stevens to reveal an essential humanitarian- j 
ism and a faith in "a new glory of new men” assemblying to | 
end evil 

In a peace that is more than a refuge, 

In the will of what is common to all men, 

Spent from spent living and spent dying. 

It is Stevens who now writes that "To speak humanly from the 
height or from the depth of human things, that is acutest speech,” 
and who, in Dutch Graves in Bucks County, faces the wild boar 
no less frankly than Jeffers to answer both with this uncom- 
promising definition and manifesto: 


Freedom is like a man who kills himself * 

Each night, an incessant butcher, whose knife 
Grows sharp in blood. The armies kill themselves, 

And in their blood an ancient evil dies — 

The action of incorrigible tragedy. 

Thus it is Stevens, also, who answers Miss Moore's anguished 
question as to whether there can ever be peace without sorrow. 
"This is the pit of torment,” he concludes: "that placid en'd/Should 
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be illusion.” Both torment and peace are related in a vision 
where beauty is everlasting and dust is for a time only in an 
''action of incorrigible tragedy.” It now seems that Stevens’ pre- 
occupation with the relationship between phenomena and the 
Platonic Ideas, which has reached fullest expression in his Notes 
Toward a Supreme Fiction, has simplified his imagination and 
deepened his humanity. It yet remains to be seen whether he, as 
Eliot In. Four Quartets, h^s achieved the simplicity of wisdom, 
or that of platimde. A like platonic concern, but a stricter logic, 
has led Edwin Muir, in The Road, to tell of a "land of always” 
where "the ship sailing safe in harbor/Long since in many a sea 
was drowned,” and where, as in Sitwell, a "blind seed” reconciles 
the essential duality of mankind. In the human journey, how- 
ever, there is no road except through "the smothering grove 
where there was no place for pities,” a grove of drugged thickets, 
of dreams of fear and jungle cities, but a road which finally 
terminates into a high place of light and splendor. 

Of all these poets who in some way try to reconcile the private 
and public worlds. Frost has arrived at the most mellow recon- 
ciliation of opposites. As in a former poem in which he feared 
to be liberal when young for fear of being conservative when 
old, he now advocates A Semi-Revolution because a full one 
"brings the same class up on top.” In The Lesson for Today, 
written as a letter to an ancient poet. Frost concludes that "one 
age is like another for the soul.” The trouble with us today, he 
says, is that we try "to grasp with too much social fact/Too large 
a situation.” We are belittled by the scientific presence of Space 
as the medieval man was belittled by the religious presence of 
God. The lesson for today, then, since we "can't appraise the 
time in which we act,” and because both nation and individual 
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are "doomed to broken-off careers,” is to take our "incomplete- 
ness with the rest,” and learn "how to be unhappy yet polite.” 
Toward the end of the poem he finds he has wandered into a 
cemetery, that nation of the truly dead, and there, watching some 
stranger watering the flowers ("make no mistake about its being 
bones”), he decides on this epitaph for himself: 

I would have written of me on my stone: 

I had a lover’s quarrel with the world. 

The typical Yankee understatement of "unhappy yet polite;’ 
and the beautiful resolution of private dilemma and social neces- 
sity in "lover’s quarrel,” in which love and hate are joined in 
separation, sum up in simplicity and wisdom what few modern 
poets may venture. Such a resolution has its proper setting in a 
cemetery and in a near contemplation of personal death; it is 
a lovely tribute to a life lived; but, for those who remain, a more 
valiant resolution is Stevens’ concept (also written of a cemetery) 
of a Freedom who renews herself in her own blood in an "action 
of incorrigible tragedy.” 
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Among the poets of the early thirties who were once revolu- 
tionary in mood and whose preoccupation was the social scene, 
the mood is now elegiac and the preoccupation love, Auden, 
once the radiant center of the group, has climbed into geographic, 
religious and political isolation, much like his Michael Ransom 
in The Ascent of P6j to wrestle with his maternal demon. He 
commands a wider view, but his eyes are misted with a Love 
either too mystical for communication or perhaps too theologi- 
cally simple for acceptance. In At the Manger, part of a Christ- 
mas Oratorio, the Virgin Mary bids the Christ child sleep and 
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f forget the Sorrowful Way before him; the Magi (intellectuality) 

and the Shepherds (sensory perception) ask to be released by 
’ Love from worldly involvements and isolating wrongs. One re* 

calls now the comment of Christopher Isherwood that in the 
writing of The Ascent of F6 he had to keep a sharp eye on 
r Auden or down would ’'flop the characters on their knees.” 

I This necessity to find purification in prayer and in a Will 

I beyond the personal indicates that Auden has followed Eliot 

I into that arcanum before which most of us must be content 

I to stop and watch. Like Eliot, also, he has lost none of his 

j technical dexterity, although Eliot’s is organic while his is me* 

j ’ chanic. Whether he writes in the tetrameter couplets of The 

Maze or the free verse of Musee Des Beaux Arts, he writes bet- 
I ter than any other living poet a didactic verse which departs 

I from accepted eighteenth-century models and which manipulates, 

^ with great flexibility, psychological and sociological data in a 

fluid technique like the brilliant, supple conversation of a con- 
temporary mind. Suffering is classically considered in the figure 
of Icarus drowning in an unconcerned landscape by Breughel the 
Elder; it is *'the dreadful martyrdom” that must ’'run its course 
anyhow in a corner.” There is an impersonality, it seems to me, 
at the very center of Auden’s style and thinking, a veritable Ark 
of the Lord in which may be housed the holy spirit or, to the un- 
bapti2ed eye, an unapparent substance. 

^ The elegiac mood as escapism becomes sticky with nostalgia 

^ in Prokosch, and shows its final ennui in MacNeice. Prokosch’s 

Ode moves with the dactyllic somnolence of Evangeline from 
dawn to dark in a Y ou-Andrew-Marvell setting threaded with 
i Audenesque categories. He laments the vanished marvel of youth, 

and concludes unconvincingly that "the moving voices of the 
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forsaken*' shall thenceforth be his legend. These forsaken, de- 
scribed as they are with ‘'superfluous words and narcissus ath- 
letics,” had best remain forsaken. Love does not beckon here 
to any mystical contemplation; it is simply the desire to possess 
and be possessed. In MacNeice the isolationism is that of a pro- 
fessor emeritus of Ancient Greek, liberal and disillusioned, who 
writes a poetical temperance treatise frankly entitled Alcohol in 
order to point out that after too many drinks "the beautiful ide- 
ologies have burst.” Again, whatever ideologies depend on such 
temperance for their efficacy had better burst. One of the ironies 
of such liberalism is an almost masochistic self-analysis which 
is unerring but paralytic. Thus, in Epitaph for Liberal Poets, 
MacNeice wonders what he would have history say "of us who 
walked in our sleep and died on our Quest” — "we who always had, 
but never admitted, a master.” The individual must disappear 
and be superseded by "the tight-lipped technocratic Conquista- 
dores.” He finds love and civilization an immense Babel where 
no one speaks in the same language, where there are no aims 
in common; and in The Springboard he portrays one who, like 
the airman, poised to hurl himself from a steeple in order to die 
for mankind, yet wonders whether his death would really be 
worth while, for he "quite rightly, long had ceased to believe/In 
any Utopia or in Peace-upon-Earth.” Here is Prufrock all over 
here is "the only road for the self -betrayed to follow/ — ^The 
way out that leads not out but in.” And, in a final savage 
and honest statement, he concludes: "We cut each other's throat 
out of our great self-pity.” There is no reconciliation here, but a 
recapitulation, an ennui of life, a sickened recognition of defeat 
for the disillusioned idealist to whom no synthesis of opposites 
or action is possible. Even so, such paralysis may be more de- 
sirable than Read's graceful fighting to no purpose. 
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Over a decade ago, when the symptoms of war were still a 
fever not come to crisis, Stephen Spender wrote what was in aU 
our thoughts: 

What I expected was 
Thunder, fighting, 

Long struggles with men 
And climbing. 

After continual straining 
I should grow strong; 

Then the rocks would shake 
And I should rest long. 

But now that the rocks have shaken and the enemy has become 
tangible and lethal. Spender sees, in Winter and Summer, the 
freezing of spontaneous delight in the perpetual winter of vio- 
lence. The past is now not thought of as 'The gradual day/ Weak- 
ening the will/Leaking the brightness away,” but as "those green, 
foolish years/When to live seemed to stand knee-deep in flowers.” 
There is in Spender a great compassion, a large embrace, a for- 
giveness and tenderness that borders on the sentimental in that 
it wishes to admit more than he can hold. Although he is in- 
capable of saying with MacNeice that "we cut each other's throats 
out of our great self-pity,” he seems to have misread Wilfred 
Owen’s famous line to read that the poetry is in the self-pity. 
Yet, in Houses at the Edge of Railway Lines, as in many of his 
poems, there is a genuine concern and acceptance. He wishes 
to msh out of the collective, headlong, cindery civilization which 
the train represents, and to participate in the single, individual 
love of simple people who live in the houses bordering, and for 
whom love may rest in the furrows of a brow, in body heat, in 
sweat on the skin. Whereas Prokosch pretends to wish to par- 
ticipate, and whereas for MacNeice, in his bitter unbelief, no 
course of action seems possible, for Spender the personal and 
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poetic waste lies in the abortive disproportion between his earnest 
desires and his inability to merge his identity in that of others. 
This is why his thought and technique is often so amorphous, 
Shapiro, whose sensitivities are close to Spender, but who is 
Auden-like in versatility of verse forms, is represented* in an 
elegiac and bitter mood. In The Dome of Sunday he castigates 
those sterile men and women who, in a gutted civilization, live 
brittle row-lives in row-houses. The University) rotted and en- 
dowed,'* is a place where "to hurt the Negro and avoid the Jew 
is the curriculum.” Then there is a poem revealingly entitled 
Nostalgia, in which, ten thousand miles away on the war front, 
he recalls his beloved until the memory bleeds and a refrain 
keeps returning like an epitaph: "Let the wind blow, for many 
a man shall die.” 

The deepest and most genuine utterance of loss, of overwhelm- 
ing sadness and helplessness, however, is expressed by Muriel 
Rukeyser. The need for personal love is the theme of Song: 
"The world is full of loss: bring, wind, my love”; only The Key 
is now held to a lost house where goodness once came through 
the door; The Child in the Great Wood dreams of a voiceless 
forest of animals where there is not peace but only a lack of 
words, where love is "largely fiction and partly fact,” where men 
and women are confessing their lives in words that cannot be 
heard. In one of the best sonnets of her generation, surely, she 
has given this mood a painful and cathartic expression: 

Who in one Hfetime sees ail causes lost, 
herself dismayed and helpless, cities down, 

Love made monotonous fear and the sad-faced 
inexorable armies and the falling^ plane, 
has sickness, sickness. Introspective and whole, 
she knows how several madnesses are born, 
seeing the integrated never fighting well, 
the fiesh too vulnerable, the eyes tear-torn. 
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She finds a pre-surrender on all sides: 
treaty before the war, ritual impatience turn 
the camps of ambush to chambers of imagery. 

She holds belief in the world, she stays and hides 

life in her own defeat, stands, though her whole world burn, 

A childless goddess of fertility. 

Here the dualities of the personal and the social situation are 
stated but held unresolved in either hand; here the will to be- 
lieve and to aflSrm is at least as strong as the pre-surrender she 
sees about her; here is the recognition of wholeness as well as 
that of introspective sickness. Although the goddess is a child- 
less one, she is nonetheless the goddess of fertility. Like 
Marianne Moore, Miss Rukeyser sees clearly, is dismayed and 
unresolved. 

The three poets of this particular generation who seem to me 
most resolved in their approach, though not always in their 
technique, are John Malcolm Brinnin, John Berryman, and Cecil 
Day Lewis. No matter how sharply Brinnin delineated the 
injustices of the social scene in earlier poems, he always felt him- 
self so impelled toward the close of many .poems to assert his 
faith in the ultimate regeneration of the world that he finally 
compelled himself to recognize and diagnose the malady in The 
Tyranny of Optimism. Since then he has noted that of Every 
Earthy Creature man alone has no armor with which to shield 
himself from the mutations of catastrophe unless it be the armor 
of indifference, one which he immediately disavows. Nor did he 
in turn succumb to the tyranny of pessimism, but in Observatory 
Hill, discovering that order is not based on a single or pure vision, 
for ”all hunters of a vision of white whales” are brought down, 
concludes that it arises from chaos and tragedy, and sums up 
courageously what he had before naively postulated: 

' O generating core. 

Within whose strict and diamond eye 
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My sight is fractured and set free, 

In whose expansive process shine 

Man’s riven heart, the stones of Stalingrad 

And Wednesday’s dead; 

Surrendered down, contracted to your tragedy, 

The cancerous root, the souring earth, I sing 
And move among your ruins conquering. 

Suffering is still seen at the far end of the telescope, because the 
near end is focused inwardly, but there is a new value in the 
assertion that both perspectives are similar in nature so that 
individual and society may grow intertwinedly from a souring 
earth. In A Meditation upon the Hero, John Berryman watches 
a casual man, emblematic of the common man, asleep beneath the 
statue of Robert Gould Shaw in Boston Common, a man, 
in shapeless failure, who seems to be '"the last straw of contem- 
porary thought,” After considering in retrospect much of the 
holocaust of this war, the poet looks upon the man and says: 
'*We have passed him by, /Wandering, prone, and he is our whole 
hope, /Our eloquence and our despair, /The heart of the future 
beating,” He finds in him 'worship and love irreconcilable/Here 
to be reconciled.” Berryman, who has a sense of structure and 
composition rare among the younger poets today, at times achieves 
that rarity: genuine poetry of intellectual statement. He has yet 
to give over some of the peculiar diction and cadence of the later 
Yeats, and to safeguard the intellectual passion of which he is 
capable from ellipsis like that of the intellectual speaking of the 
common man in the temper of Henry James. 

It is of interest that the title of Lewis' new book, and that of 
his initial poem. Word Over All, was taken from a poem of 
Whitman's Reconciliation. Several of the poets already 

considered have, in their frustration or anguish, questioned the 
very source and validity of their creativity in questioning the 
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word or poem as a true form of action compared to the sacrificial 
and brute action of catastrophe. W. R. Rodgers, with a plethora 
of alliterative words, writes a poem entitled Words about their 
poiiticai and spiritual misuse; Delmore Schwartz, in a selection 
from Genesisj philosophizes that the way to knowledge and free- 
dom is "'Logos, man’s inner being going out”; Rukeyser laments 
that words are no longer effective for commimication, or that 
they pervert the "'camps of ambush” into "chambers of imagery.” 
With greater humility and clarity than these, Lewis asks how 
the poet today may dare to write of the child beneath the debris, 
and answers himself with a courageous acceptance that "words 
there must be, wept on the cratered present.” He does not, like 
George Barker, "arrogate the praising” for the suffering because 
"they are notoriously tongue-tied.” He attempts, therefore, in a 
poem of his own entitled Reconciliation, to present in such a 
way the image of a dead soldier thrown outside his shattered tank 
"like a limp creature hacked out of its shell,” that the contra- 
dictions of the world without and the world within, which center 
in man, become reconciled, and not only in death. Throughout 
these poems Lewis reveals a riper maturity, a Virgilian ease of 
line, a writing which is of the whole man, an inclusiveness 
neither of the right nor of the left: "The Cause shales off, the 
Humankind stands forth/A mightier presence.” Like Wallace 
Stevens, he has learned that "to speak humanly from the height or 
from the depth/Of human things, that is acutest speech.” Here 
is neither the revolutionist's impatience to discount or neglect 
suffering, nor the disillusioned disbelief in the existence of a 
magnetic mountain. Both the magnetic mountain and the 
smothering grove are merged in one perspective rooted in the 
very mins of destmction. The bombardment of London has 
taught him this: 
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At this blind hour the heart is informed of nature’s 
Ruling that man 

Should be nowhere a more tenacious settler than 
Among wry thorns and ruins, yet nurture 
A seed of discontent in his ripest ease. 

There’s a kind of release 

And a kind of torment in every goodbye for every man— 

And will be, even to the last of his dark departures. 

In Hhe Assertion he declares that now, in the face of destruction, 
is it necessary to affirm that "men are love. This is love the 
which flames bring to birth, and which I find more 
valid than Auden’s metaphysical theology, or Prokosch’s pagan- 
ism. or MacNeice’s frustration, or Spender’s compassion, or even 
Rukeyser’s anxiety and loss. His poem ends: 

O love, so honest of face, so unjust in action, 

Never so dangerous as when denied, 

Let your kindness tell us how false we are, your bloody correction 
Our purpose and our pride. 


Revolt against the social poetry of the thirties began in the 
early thirties themselves with Dylan 'Thomas and George Barker, 
and has developed into the Apocalyptic school with which neither 
of these poets is directly related, but to which they have given 
impetus. In contrast to the attempted impersonality and objec- 
tivity of the social poets, this group insists on extreme individ- 
uality, subjectivity and spontaneity. The three poets whose work 
I wish now to consider, George Barker, Oscar Williams and Dun- 
stan TTiompson, are similar in their subjective emphasis, their use 
of a highly alliterative facade, and except for a difference in 
Thompson, for their revolt against the striaures of society. 

Barker is represented by twelve Secular and Sacred Elegies 
which, in an intense pyrotechnical diction, present a vivid variety 
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of personal and social dilemmas. In the Secular Elegies he ad* 
dresses England, begs her to scrap her past of souvenirs and 
adulatory anthems in order to die nounore for places or for pride, 
reminds her and himself that happiness is a cheat, that we are 
a generation without God, and finally prays to the Virgin Mary 
that she temper the whirlwind and pity all the ravaged, the lost 
and the lovers in order that all may siuSFer, since sujffer they 
must, in her name. The reiterated theme of the Sacred Elegies 
is the isolation of the poet in his own ego, and the separation 
of the poet from himself, from love, from his country and finally 
from God. No poetry of modern times is so flagellant or ex- 
presses the poet*s narcissistic self-exile so savagely; no poet is 
daemon-driven so relentlessly in agonized castigation. Because 
Barker’s poetry expresses nothing in moderation, there are mo- 
ments of extreme triumph and moments of extreme lamentation. 
This irresolution is largely responsible for the sudden transi- 
tional contrasts in imagery, the series of creviced visions which 
seem to follow sometimes because of a compulsive subcon- 
scious need and sometimes because of the sheer accidental sugges- 
tivity of the alliterative diction. Such unresolved dualism invokes 
rather than discloses, suggests more than it defines, and is the cause 
of a severe dislocation between image and thought, between 
rhythm and intellectual meaning, between theme and tone. Fasci- 
nated by the Vision of Evil because he so ardently desires the Vi- 
sion of Good, such a poet is helpless to separate charlatism from 
integrity in the spiritual chaos of his age. He is forced to 
evoke godhead by inverse and paradoxical images of evil. He 
must use excessively violent symbols in order to shock himself and 
his readers into awareness, and almost, it seems, for the purposes 
of flagellation. If we lose sight of the invocatory and inverse 
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quality of Barker’s symbols, such a poem as Sectdar Elegy V may 
seem merely obscene and pornographic. Ihe climax oi tins 
method and this psychology occurs in Sacred Elegy V; Separation 
of Man from God, and especially in its last stanza: since love has 
left the -world and all things exist only in the kiss of God who 
aeated ftipm, God is equated in a final frenzy with evil and 
bestiality as well as with good; he is the God of the Apocalypse 
who kills because he loves, and he is thus described and invoked: 

Incubus. Anaesthetist with gloiy in a bag, _ 

Foreman with a sweatbox and a whip. Asphyxiator 
Of the ecstatic. Sergeant with a grudge ^ 

Against the lost lovers in the park of creation. 

Fiend behind the fiend behind the fiend behind the 

Friend. Mastodon with mastery, monster with an ache 

At the tooth of the ego, the dead drunk judge: 

Wheresoever Thou art our agony will find Thee 
Enthroned on the darkest altar of our hear^reak 
Perfect. Beast, brute, bastard. O dog my God! 

Because a central balance is lacking in technique and perspective, 
there is an essential tragic irresponsibility in such poetry, aa 
expense of spirit in a waste of shame. The poet is in danger 
of being so victimized by his images and a perverse concern v^ith 
suffer ing that he may try to fii.nd an answer by confronting and 
welcoming various psychological and physical aspects of death, 
as if the final truth might be vouchsafed him during the split 
moment before he crosses the last threshold. Robbed by his 
age of the purity of religious belief, such a poet is driven to 
vituperate what he most loves, is driven, according to Yeats, to 
the greatest obstacle he may confront without suicidal despair. 
In a final semantic and ethical confusion, God must be equated 
with dog in a fiercely paradoxical anagram. 

The poetry of Oscar Williams shows to some extent this com- 
plex of romantic and surrealist persuasion in a more coherent 
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compositional line, and, more recently, in a simpler use of im- 
agery. Man and society are to Williams a surrealist nightmare 
of mechanized evils. In Lift Up the Eyelids man is depicted as a 
monster who has fallen over himself in the race, beyond whose 
eyes, even if a fire be stoked in them, can be seen only 'extrava- 
gance of our futures” and nothing of use. His most violent, and 
yet most successful, poem in this genre is that of the crazed 
Dwarf of Disintegration running with an exaggerated chiid*s 
head among the pillars and palings of a palace representative 
of the mechanistic collapse of our civilization: the battle is on, 
the attack on the decayed body of life has infiltrated to the atom, 
there is nothing to salvage, and yours, says Williams, is another 
problem. The furthest limit of such all-inclusive contempt is 
either hysteria or a nostalgic love for the innocence of a vanished 
Eden. In this latter mood Williams has written recently some 
lovely poems of hope, especially that jubilant poem beginning 
"One morning the world woke up and there was no news.” In 
this mood he is capable of quiet dignity, as in the ending of 
Man and Storm: 

It has been a long way that I have come, to be here, 

In this house caught in a thumping storm of the lord. 

I know the wind to be making another desperate play 
Hurling a solid ton of himself about, as if my house 
Did not exist. It is in vain. I sit quietly or read. 

I have jettisoned my heartbeats all along the way. 

Although Dunstan Thompson combines in some measure the 
rococo facade of Barker with the clearer expositional line of 
Auden, he has managed, nevertheless, often to combine both 
with personal distinction. Heir also to some of the social mal- 
adjustment of the Apocalyptic temperament, he yet resolves it 
with some degree of foresight and elegance. All his poems are a 
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sad farewell to the glad, gay life of early love and college irre- 
sponsibility, a Sebastian-like acceptance of the inflictions which 
the present war has imposed. Many of these poems were written 
just before he was inducted into military service. Images of 
Disaster, a typical example of the excessive reliance on allitera- 
tive language to he the meaning of the poem, is almost unread- 
able; but in Largo Thompson has so managed the intricate stanza 
form with its few funereally-repeated rhymes as to capture suc- 
cessfully the slow, stately movement which the title of the poem 
implies. It is a long and lingering valedictory to love and friend- 
ship and poetry: "discharge of conscience’' cannot be signed 
away for a masterpiece; Narcissus is outfaced by the tears and 
battered image of the world. "Death,” says Thompson, "is the 
chance we take to come of age.” 


It has been instructive to discover how the first two groups, 
the older poets and the social poets of the thirties, have both fallen 
into three groups amazingly parallel in attitude and technical 
resource: into those who for varied reasons isolate themselves from 
the social scene; into those who, unable to remain aloof or to accept 
fully the barbarities of the times, escape into sentimentalism or 
honestly express their suffering and their helplessness; and into 
those to whom the process of living is neither a formal, idealistic 
superstructure nor materialistic vulgarity but a synthesis of both in 
a vision where the freedom of necessity and the action of incorrigi- 
ble tragedy become the ground of hope and affirmation. The third 
group of poets is really an intensification of the isolationism 
noticed in the other groups, but is not representative of the 
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younger generation, many of whom are not in this anthology and 
would constitute another paper and another analysis. It is not 
surprising that a similarity of style should accompany a similarity 
of outlook. The older poets and their pupils of the thirties were 
the instigators and heirs of great technical inquiries which they 
have now incorporated with a dexterity as sophisticated as in 
any fine period of English or American poetry. The younger 
poets are in danger of imitation without organic growth and 
understanding; consequently they utilize impressionistically cer- 
tain surface trickeries and syntactical laxities which are effective 
but unsubstantial, facile but unsophisticated, and the variants 
of which are halting because the pattern is imperfectly appre- 
hended. Perhaps it is not unreasonable to hope that out of this 
fecundity will come a poetry classical in line and composition 
without much loss of romantic and almost surrealist dislocation 
of image. Such a poetry would impose on the eclecticism of our 
age an ideological pattern (primarily political and historical) 
to replace our lost mythological and religious beliefs. 

Kimon Friar 


REVIEWS 


The Triumph of Life: Poems of Consolation for the English- 
Speaking World, Edited and with an introduction by Horace 
Gregory. Viking Press, 

T his book is easily the best anthology of poems that has ap- 
peared, or is likely to appear, during this war. To compare 
it with a landmark of another war, Robert Bridges’ The Spirit 
of Man — which included prose passages from novelists and 
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moralists as well as excerpts taken from longer poems this 
anthology easily proves its superiority. It contains nothing but 
poems in their entirety. And Gregory is frequently strong where 
Bridges was weak, is imaginative where Bridges was curiously 
fanciful, is powerful where Bridges was merely moralistic. Also 
Gregory shows the courage of his convictions by including at 
least one poem by several of his contemporaries, English and 
American, in this anthology of war poetry. 

I say war poetry advisedly, for this book reminds one, as 
nothing else can, that there is a greater war to be fought out 
in ourselves before any war that is ever waged in this world can 
be won. In that war, the race is not to the swift, neither is 
there victory to the strong. The poets who have won that 
war best (along with a handftil of musicians and a few paint- 
ers) have learned submission to an eternal power which stands 
above the conflict, a power that Dante spoke of when he 
said: "In His will is our peace”— a peace that brings, like 
the angel that guarded Eden, only a naked sword. Gregory, 
if I read his introduction correctly, seems as aware of this as 
anyone; yet he calls this anthology The Triumph of Life, when 
the real triumph of the poet, as of Van Gogh and Blake and 
Beethoven, is over life; and he speaks of "Poems of Consolation 
when the real consolation that good devotional poems bring is 
so often the fruit of bitter resignation. That the ruins of time 
build mansions in eternity is something, however, that perhaps 
only the poet fully knows. 

Criticism of a book that spans so many centuries— always with 
the same devotional object in view — that leaps, for instance, 
from Eberhart to Poe, from Poe to Cummings, from Cummings 
to Dryden — to take but one sequence out of many — must neces- 
sarily confine itself solely to detail. One may, and with some 
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justice, complain that Landor is allotted thirteen poems here 
whereas Shakespeare has only two. Since passages from plays 
are presumably barred — though many of Shakespeare’s finest pas- 
sages deserve to stand as poems in their own right — this differ- 
ence may have better justification than appears on the surface. 
Also one may complain, and with better right, that of the four 
poems given to Tennyson, one is In Memoriam, by far the long- 
est piece in the book, and to my own taste, a poem not as a 
whole equal to some of its passages. One also regrets that Greg- 
ory should have seen fit to include one of Allen Tate’s weakest 
poems: the very bad Elegy on Jefferson Davis. If the Ode to 
the Confederate Dead was not available, the very fine Mediter- 
ranean should have been chosen — as fitting best in Section VI: 
"Of the Celebration of Time and Place and the Eternal Moment.” 
Other faults in detail may be more briefly mentioned, such as the 
bad proofreading that handicaps certain poems. 

The inclusion of numerous translations by Helen Waddell 
raises a more knotty point: is this really, as it appears to be 
on the surface, an anthology of none but devotional poems in 
English? The excellent Waddell translations are from medieval 
Latin poets. Also the Dies appears here, in the fairly ade- 
quate Roscommon translation; as well as Arthur Symons’ mar- 
velous version of St. John of the Cross’ La Noche Oscura de la 
Alma. In view of these facts, Gregory’s lament, in the introduc- 
tion, that he is unable to find a good translation of Rilke’s Duino 
Elegies, rather raises more questions in the reader’s mind than 
it answers. Surely, if Rilke is to be mentioned, why not the 
still greater Holderlin-~-~only referred to here in a not too bril- 
liant ballad by Edv/in Muir? And if St. John of the Cross 
appears, why not Michelangelo — of whom Wordsworth trans- 
lated at least one sonnet, admired by Blake? And if Michel- 
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angeio will not serve — ^though some of John Addington Symond’s 
translations also once seemed admirable — what becomes of Leo- 
pardi, or of Miguel de Unamuno, who, I believe, was translated 
by Madariaga 

In short, Gregory’s anthology hints at, but does not fully 
explore, realms of devotional verse lying beyond the boundaries 
of English poets. If these realms had been fully encompassed, 
some of the poems now included would most surely have been 
omitted. That the book is as finely comprehensive as it is, and 
contains so few weak poems, is largely due to the fact that 
Gregory has such an excellent taste and wide knowledge of 
English poetry. His leanings, if he has any, are rather towards 
Herbert, Herrick, Cowper, Watts, Darley and Samuel Johnson 
than to the knotty language of Donne and the inspired short- 
hand of Emily Dickinson. As Gregory says of these, ‘My choice 
was not one of exhibiting editorial prejudice against them, or 
of believing that they were somehow less devout than other devo- 
tional poets, but there is a line to be drawn, however thin, be- 
tween the ‘metaphysicals’ and the kind of devotional verse which 
speaks its praise, its faith, its grief, its consolation directly to 
the reawakened ear.” In other words, here is a collection of 
devotional verse which traces the familiar path of the mystics; 
but on that path there stands no stone to mark disputation, no 
landmark of intellectual irony. And the goal of that path is the 
identification, through the endurance of experience, of the wor- 
shiper with his God, 

Then sounds the voice of One who like 
. the heart of man 

Was once a child who among beasts has lain; 

'’Still do I love, still shed my innocent light, 
my blood for thee!" 

Join Gould Metchef 


no 




THE INCONGRUITY AND THE GLORY 

A Wreath for the Sea, by Robert Fitzgerald. (Arrow Editions) 

New Directions. 

I have no way of knowing how many people — but I am sure 
far fewer than there should be or yet will be^ — ^find wholly mem- 
orable and repeatedly delightful six or a dozen of the lyrics in 
Robert Fitzgerald’s first book, Poems, published over eight years 
ago. Beyond any poet of my own generation, Fitzgerald seems 
to me to command the magic of evocative poetry; now in a 
phrase or line, now in a stanza, sometimes in an entire poem, 
scene and emotion are called up with a swiftness, an exactness, 
a poignancy so sharp and lovely and strong, that one is lifted past 
response to participation. No doubt each of us sooner or later 
comes upon a poetry that particularly affects us, and there may 
be "personal reasons” for this which we do not wholly under- 
stand and will not find exactly shared by other readers, or by 
other readers in large numbers; there may be — I don’t know — 
an element of narcism in my feelings about Fitzgerald’s work; 
nevertheless my admiration for his poems is so large that I am 
hopeful of justifying it and eager to write about them. 

This second book extends a style already forming in the first 
collection. It is a very quiet poetry, but deceptively so. 
Sometimes, as in a poem called Georgia, the pulse moves very low 
and the verse remains exercise and a bit dull too. Much more 
often the quietness is control only, and within it the precision 
of detail is acutely nervous. Fitzgerald seems to me a descendant 
of imagism, yet almost unrecognizably so since remarkably 
crossed with classicism. His poetry is capable both of diminish- 
ing and enlarging in its tone, but there is always a consistent 
tone. Which is to say he has found a style which serves his 
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purposes, and he can bring into it such variants as the New 
York night club and a moment of nostalgia. Without fanfare 
or self-consciousness, he uses the contemporary scene and image; 
for instance: 

There the hot taxis at the pounding corner 
Fitted their glossy flanks and shifted, waiting. 

And the girls went by with their wavering tall walking. 

Their combed heads nodding in the evening . . . 

and throughout the entire poem which follows, The Imprisoned. 
And the poem. Mementoes, is an apt example of how Fitzgerald 
can reach into the American historic but, again by the precisely 
felt detail, avoid anything like the radio-americana that afHicts 
so much of that sort of verse. 

As a classicist, he has a sense of the poem as a whole. Souls 
Lake is a beautiful example of this, the progression of feeling 
and thought rounded to completion; the thing is held, shaped 
— it is a f ull experience. Indeed it is the balance of emotion and 
intellect which so distinguishes these poems: not the one slob- 
bering nor the other dryly grating which, one or the other, char- 
aaerizes a great deal of recent poetry. 

Fitzgerald’s poetry is not uncharacteristic in its materials. 
Here are the personal longings and the political grievances of 
our chaotic times; "the incongruity and the glory.” It seeks for 
tmth and guidance and it eleas to hope that "Learning” may 
right a sorry world. It is often reminiscent: of the author’s 
childhood, or of his friends — as, for instance, in the very shiny 
portrait of John Wheelwright. One of the central poems. 
Quo Dolore Contenebratum Est Cor Meum, expresses personal 
despair. There is also, in Testamentary, exptessioa of disdain 
and hope, since 

The mind comes to its flowering time 
The senses achieve morning 
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The Incongruity and the Glory 


By charity and hope. Let it be known 
In the great night and murmur of the age. 

This purgatorial city with its glow 
Might let a dove fly through, into that later 
Radiance and festival the earth promised 
When man took up his plow among her stars. 

But there is a sense underlying much of this verse that is a sense 
^ of the earth, of the seasons and the earth itself, of man’s rela- 

tionships to them; this is not a common denominator in what 
might be called the intellectual poetry (as opposed to the bogus) 
in our time. Such sense is to be found in the novels of James 
Gould Cozzens or in the books of Henry Beston, but rarely in 
our poetry. 

What one chiefly retains from Fitzgerald’s verse are special 
I and yet frequent moments, the expression swift and fresh, 

f The sun . . . 

I Goes out like a pliant egg sucked down a bottle. . . . 

^ Curtains blow out like goodbye handkerchiefs 

Hilarious in the gloomy wind. 

Usually it is because our old friend and ambition, the Exact Word, 
has been achieved; as, here, in softly and stencil: 

Trainmen in mist 
Softly waving their lights; 

The dusty builders in the stencil of sunlight. 

Or what is said (implied) is weighted so much more heavily 
than the manner: 

As one love-lost, bemused by memory, 

f He smiles, moves sunny hands, goes put 

' To April’s shadowing air or to machine guns 

Punching in dust their rows of periods. 

Horror has happened there. It informs aU of a poem called In 
\ the Glass, 
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Above all there is the sharp capture of scene, its mood, its time 
and sense. 

Gnats on their elastics 
Are busy with evening. 

Heavy with night, the owl 
Floats through the forest. 

And the poem beginning: 

A trainbell in the windiness, the leaves 
Batting the screen of a strange summer morning 
Make the house laugh; the little lakes crinkle 
Pressed by the breeze that brooms the highway clean. 

Or, this first of two poems, Sea Pieces: 

September six o’clock: 

The young tinted faces 
Pale in the harbor. 

The sail falls shaking; 

The water smiles from the prow. 

Low sun, a cooler light 
Exhaled; low evening stains 
Waterblue under beeches. 

The longlegged children 
Are furling their sails 
In the air like clear water, 

The water like air, like mist. 

There, so it seems to me, is the magic: the combination of 
great delicacy and great strength, all of it beautifully perceptive 
and made for itself as poetry should be made. It has purity and 
innocence. It is self-contained as a child. In other words, it 
is art. 

Winfield Totvnley Scott 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Dear Sir: 

The matter of "public and private poetics” has been much probed and 
harried in recent years. Yet certain misconceptions continue to recur. 
One cause is the difficulty of translating abstract ideas into their concrete 
referents for more than one period. Mr. Roditi, writing on the subject 
in the February issue of POETRY^ assumes the historical attitude so far as 
to generalize on the "use, within each age and school, of a relatively pub- 
lic language which was rather the vocabulary of poetry than that of the 
individual poet.” Yet as illustration he cites Chaucer as a writer of "pub- 
lic” poetry, opposing him to Auden, writer of "private” poetry. 

Actually Chaucer’s public was highly selected. Set aside the vague 
and boundless audience of posterity and Chaucer’s contemporary audience 
reduces itself to a small court circle, a group of people who in a general 
way shared his experience, imagery and symbolism. That group was 
probably no larger than the group of initiates who take to Auden as to 
their mother tongue. But modern printing has created for Auden an 
accidental audience greatly larger than the natural one. Had the publish- 
ing business flourished six hundred years earlier, what comment would 
Piers Plowman have made on the Parliament of Fowls? Doubtless some 
caustic remark on the "cryptic slang of dreams.” 

Poetry is rather provincial than private. The poet writes not for him- 
self but for his own, i.e., for those who in some degree share his experi- 
ence. There are always many who don’t. But in Chaucer’s day these 
people didn’t listen in. They never heard the poetry at all, never wor- 
ried about it, and never wrote articles to literary magazines complaining 
that it represented the esoteric tastes of a minority. 

Mr. Roditi’s few suggestions for a better poetry reveal him a child of 
the age he deplores. The writer of "public” poetry, he explains in pass- 
ing, is to discover "the problem of the thing’s being.” How? By "de- 
scribing the object and his own reaction to it.” Unfortunately this 
method carries subjectivism in its tail, though there is the assumption that 
the poet can see the object apart from his reaction to it. To do so, how- 
ever, would require considerable philosophy. And that is awkward, as 
Mr. Roditi’s insistence that the poet eschew philosophy, religion, social 
science and history leaves him little but his own reactions, his private 
language, to work with. 

The whole matter is important enough to be treated in a more lucid 
and consistent, a more "public” manner than this. 

Sincerely yours, 

Sherna ShalettVinograd 
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NEWS NOTES 

We are glad to learn, from Edgar Lee Masters himself, that the stories 
about his poverty given wide circulation by the daily papers and news 
weeklies at the time of his recent illness are without foundation. Mr. 
Masters was stricken with pneumonia, and a friend who w^ with him at 
the time, not knowing what to do, took hitn to Bellevue hospital, from 
which he was sent to a small private hospital. Mr. Masters believes that 
it was because of this trip to Bellevue that the story arose that he was 
hungry and broke. The newspapers failed to print a correct version of 
the story when it was given to them by the Authors League, thus caus- 
ing Mr. Masters and his family and friends considerable pain and em- 

^^EdgaTTee Masters recently received the Shelley Memorial Award car- 
rying with it a sum of $500, and recently sold an option to Hollywood 
to produce his Domesday Book. He says he has always made a living 
from his writing and has money in the bank. 

Poets have always been the victims of the fixed ideas other people 
have about them, and Edgar Lee Masters is the most recent to be so vic- 
timized, According to these rigid definitions in peoples minds, poets 
to be poets must starve in garrets. By a devastating kind ^ of automatic 
thinking, poet plus Bellevue equals human interest story, famous lit- 
erary man unattended, hungry, and impoverished — and that’s the story, 
willy-nilly. We are glad to be able to present a more accurate version 
of the facts to our readers. M!r. Mlasters, who is convalescing at Hillcrest 
Mansion, 750 E. 232 St., New York City, would be glad to have letters 

from his friends. tt • r 

John Peak Bishop died last month at Hyannis, Mass., at the age of 
51. He was a man of active mind and wide interests, an artist whose 
achievements were as diverse as they were distinctive. The best of his 
poetry was collected in a distinguished volume of Selected Poems in 1941. 
He did equally effective work in the novel and the short story. ^ His 
novelette, Many Thousands Gone, was awarded the Scribner’s prize in 
1930. He wrote, for many of our leading magazines and ever a long 
period, respected criticism. He v/as for a time managing editor of 
Vanity Pair. His varied accomplishments were fittingly recognized by a 
recent appointment to a Fellowship in Comparative Literature at the 
Library of Congress. 

notes on contributors 

JOHN MALCOLM BRINNIN has contributed widely to periodicals, and 
is the author of two books of poems, The Garden Is Political and The 
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! Lincoln Lyrics. ^ He is graduate of the University of Michigan. He 

served as an editor of Signatures and New Writing. He was awarded 
our Jeannette Sewell Davis Prize in 1939 and our Levinson last year. 
He teaches at Vassar. 

GEOFFREY^ JOHNSON, an English poet, has contributed to POETRY and 
other magazines, and is the author of two books of poems, Lhe Quest 
Unending and Changing Horizons. He lives in Ely, Cambs. 

MARTHA KELLER lives in Drexel Hill, Pa. In submitting her poems 
^ she wrote, *’Can you use anything ’plain’, i.e., not fashionable or worldly, 

as we say down among the Amish, Mennonites, and Dunkards in Lan- 
caster County. Or do I have to write bleakly or obliquely about my sub- 
pnscious — the less said of which the better. Pm doing a book on Amer- 
icana — whence these. The poems dealing with powwow and hex are based 
largely on nostrums and sayings from Folklore From Adams County Illi- 
nois and on John Hohman’s The Long Lost Friend, a small handbook 
for practising witches . . . which was the direa cause of the Rehmeyer 
witch murder near York, Pa., only 15 or 20 years ago. The book is 
very rare now and is a commentary, unique of its kind, on the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch.” She has published a book of verse. Mirror to Mortality. 

BREWSTER GHISELIN, of Salt Lake City, is on the English faculty of 
the University of Utah. He has been published here before. 

AUGUST DERLETH, of Sauk City, Wis., is the author of many novels 
as well as five books of poetry, the most recent of which is Rind of Earth. 

^ JAMES HEARST, of Cedar Falls, Iowa, has contributed to POETRY since 

1930 and is the author of two volumes of verse, Country Men and the 
recently published The Sun at Noon. 

OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTY, the well-known Irish writer, has been 
' living in New York, the war compelling him to make an extended stay 

of what was originally an American lecture tour. He is the author of 
the widely-read memoirs. As I Was Going Down Sackville Street, and his 
verse includes Selected Poems and Elbow Room. A new volume, Peren- 
nial, scheduled for publication this spring, will inaugurate the Distin- 
guished Poets Series planned by Contemporary Poetry, under the editorship 
of Mary Owings Miller. 

The following poets appear here for the first time: 

DAVID NEWTON was born in Harriman, Tenn., and lives at present in 
New York City, where he is on the editorial staff of Reuters. 
f JAMES STEEL SMITH was born in Quebec in 1913, and has lived in 

California since 1924. He is a graduate of the University of California, 
where he taught for a year until his enlistment in the Army in 1942. 
i He is now a sergeant, stationed at Sacramento. 

I All of our prose contributors have appeared before : 

I KIMON FRIAR Studied for five years at the University of Wisconsin on 
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a Zona Gale Fellowship, and is now teaching at Mills School in New 
York City. JOHN GOULD FLETCHER, now living in Little Rock, Ark, is 
the author of many books of poems and has contributed to POETRY since 
1913- His Collected Poems were awarded the Pulit 2 er Prize for 1938. 
WINFIELD TOWNLEY SCOTT is familiar to readers of POETRY for both 
verse and criticism. His article on Edna St. Vincent Millay in our March 
issue was widely praised. He received our Guarantors Prize in 1935. 
He lives in Providence, where he is on the editorial staff of the Journal. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Eloges and Other Poems, by St.-John Perse. ^ Norton. 
hove better From an Impossible hand, by William Meredith. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 

Morning in Iowa, by Robert Nathan. Knopf. 

The Poetical Works of Edward Taylor, edited by Thomas H. Johnson. 
Princeton University Press. 

Masque a hame, by Robert Lebel. Editions Hemispheres, N. Y. C. 
Rearguard and Other Poems, by Elsie Fry Lawrence. Ryerson Press, 
Toronto. 

The Merciless Beauty, by Ernest Briggs. Meanjin Press. Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia. 

Private Smithes Return, by Manfred Carter. Wagon and Star Publishers, 
W. Los Angeles, Calif. 

hegend of the Bridal Chamber, by Don Erman. Bruce Humphries, Boston. 
Out of the Heart, by W. J. Griffith. Priv. ptd., Chicago. 

PROSE: 

The Shield of Achilles: Essays on Beliefs in Poetry, by Horace Gregory. 
Harcourt Brace. 

James Joyce, by Thornton Wilder. Herbert Steiner. Northampton, Mass. 
Around the Horn: A Journal, December 10, 1861 to March 25, 1862, 
by Edward Rowland Sill. Yale University Press. 

The Vegetative Eye, Max Harris. Reed & Harris. Adelaide, South Aus- 
tralia. 
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SIX POEMS 

TURNING AND TURNING 

Lying alone, the body feels its sins 
And does not press catastrophe away. 

In the nervous newsreel of the shuttered eye 
Again and once again the old clowns play 
At history; Rome falls: but egos sigh 
For suburbs where all tragedy begins. 

And personally, the single mind is moved 
f By sudden scent of the garden larkspur; 

The heart lifts at a remembered street, 
Names over the lost and the beloved, 

As dear to it as any lover Shakespeare 
Lamentably wounded and could never meet. 
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For the cities display gross intimacy 
And only famish by collective itch 
The desire always to be engrossed 
In love, to have at heart the lover’s touch; 
Or to find in the world’s cartography 
The self as country and the name embossed. 


For this desire travelers may tell 
Of voyages that took them far from home, 
Of the foreign river and the colored cape; 
How the mornings whistled and the stars fell 
Around two worlds in snow; but none, 
Though navigating hugely, could escape. 


POETRY: 


For following always the rumors come: 

The larkspur whispers in the desert night 
And the cape transports the dreaming head 
Backward to corners erased at home 
Where the boys played hide and seek, and flight 
Was unreal; all the voyagers were dead. 


But alone again the body contracts 
Against its death, and shudders alone 
Remembering the hair-breadth accident, 

The chilled incentive to the guilty acts: 

How none may kiss and only once was won 
Wisdom and its antecedent. 


A Magazine of Verse 


Never again will the body rise 
To morning, nor rein the dark night in 
From pelting nightmare or congealed surprise, 


Howard Moss 


Since horror is preoccupied with sin 

And every goodness is delayed suspense 

Till hands refresh the pivot point of sense. 


HUDSON PASSAGE 

si 

These waters decorate no map with pomp 

Nor form the civilized concern of valleys, 

^ "'1 


But only as an adjunct to the traveler s taste, 

One passage to the suburbs of Manhattan’s fringe 
Or all the way, a silver thread between 
New York and Buffalo and the expansive view 
Of Middle Wests and Wests whose large unknown 
Frightens the traveler on his questioned search. 

Degrees of decoration help confuse 

The passive mind, hugging the window-pane; 

Even the commuters steadily enchant 
Their eyes with mountains, the surface change 
Of spilled gulls wheeling on the chaste surprise 
Of afternoons whose valleys lift into the sun 
Gnarled branches of this mammoth, fogged tableau 
Or the tempting secret of the undertow. 

All wander on the strange electric coast 
Of life’s suspension; near the covert truth 
Of each self riding on the sensuous train, 

No one is nearer to the journey’s end 
By this odd vagueness which infests the will, 

And damns the memory for the landscape’s now: 
Shielding his eyes from the porter’s sun 
Even the businessman dreams a child. 
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Somehow, inside the cocktail car, the drinks 
Are downed, and the talk revolves on nothing. 

The valley colors to a Chinese print 
At six o’clock or soon, and the weather seems 
Half snow, half evening of remembered Spring: 
Arrival threatens; then, the tragic fuss 
Of a leather brief-case on the night express 
Means poems to the poet, and to someone, business. 


SONG 

As sunlight’s fever cut across 
The sea cove and the rock, 

I thought another landscape was 
Whispering at my back; 
Turning to the slanting wind 
I heard the gulls bark. 


But this is another country 
And here I have no enemy; 

Nothing to do but tarry 
By the salt sea or the fresh quarry 
Or lie where the slimmest rock divides 
Myself from the brimming sea. 


Fisherman, though I must remain 
Merely a tourist in this town, 
Consider me for what I am, - 
A stranger in a lean time. 

Your landscape feeds our loneliness: 
The sea belongs to both of us. 


Howard Moss 


CLUB DEATH 

Always the fear of being followed 
Follows the fear of being . . . 

Between two rivers and asides of sleep, 

One island’s perishing between two shores 
Marks for the citizen his neural friend, 

Friend Death; bent diver backward falls 
Through twigs and spirals of the branchy mind 
But there, cerulean no waterfalls. 

Following, following the stony tower, 

O pigeon splattered into permanence, 

Your heart is eaten in the sunken plaza 
Where only the fountain hopes for silence 
And falls forever in the anxious air 
Following itself downward to nowhere. 

Gargantuan the shadowed situation 
Of night-stick Holbeins and the fresco scream; 
Whose fear of fear is being loved, 

Is desperate to conceal his fear, his smile 
Skids cheapness at the bar, his hands 
Are secrets in disguising clothes. 

He can remember the day his father, 
Ambiguously sane, was to discover 
His passionate error in the fifth borough; 

Had crossed the ferry to a single friend, 
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Claims as the first that only twist, 

Says to the expert, "Tell me the worst.” 

He knows the tireless but lyric gift 
Of unquenchable pursuers; the false linger 
Before the window, or the crooked stance; 

He thinks something is wrong with their eyes, 
With their disease and his desire, and knows 
What feasts itself and dies of hunger. 

Always the fear of being followed 
Follows the fear of being . . , 

O seif against Satan, you who bloody 
. Conscience with an afterthought, be strict; 
Deny the precinct of enchanting self. 

Choose that area most difficult, and know 
Something beside the self as hovel 
Can only end the search for approval. 

The doxtble phoenix plays the awful game, 

The sin of difference and the fear of name, 
Wrestles with bridges, pays the final toll; 

But still the bent diver hovers in the pool, 
(Your public pleasure for your private vice), 
His favorite image rides the whirl 



Until the end of all displeasure comes, 
The permanent anxiety, the triple drums, 
What can we ask for once again 
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But a world undamned by a double shame; 

For love is desperately in arrears, 

Nuns and detectives travel in pairs. 

By Death’s investment of this stony dust, 

The end in sight is not the fountain’s pity: 

Let the chilled strollers on the corrupt lawn 
Deny the insolence of favored blood, 

Let someone somewhere say a word of good: 
The world moves; why doesn’t it move forward.^ 

SNOW 

A zebra photographs this scene, 

His skin is more indigenous than mine. 

A slanting wind, a slanting roof 
Unhinge the pin wheel of the mind: 

What is left is black and white. 

The lake strums beneath the ice 
And covets distance in your face. 

Miles of miracles converge, 

And what of thought is left in place 
Is all illogical and lace. 

Each tree, a manikin of frost, 

Invites its lover wind to feast; 

Love is christened and swirled 
In the new joy covering the beast: 

Snow is the wedding of the world. 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE SAME SEA 

To arrive at Qtange, you board the local train 
And that train only which you most despise 
Which cannot leave the tracks counter-clockwise. 
Devising unknown detours in your name. 

But note sharply, once and for all, 

How dangerous is the landscape just for you; 

Children and tourists marvel at the view 
And find no Death’s-head in the schedule. 

For the disputed scrimmage of your place 
In sunlight, sea light, and the early rain 
Is dar knpss falling from remembered sin 
Which falls forever on your single face 
And cannot alter the absorbed terrain. 

Placing a rock where sand had always been. 

Howard Moss 
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PROMISES TO KEEP 


Between the essence and the existence, 
Between the doing and the act, 
Interminable pinions flutter 
Between the fancy and the fact. 


Between the egg and the eagle, 
The grimed shell and the snail, 
Nirvana and eternity 
Struggle or fail. 


Between the foetus and the fossil, 
The vacuum and the air, 

Qoven changelings hover 
And brood everywhere. 


Inchoate and unredeemed 
Saviours without scars, 
Perforate the opaque night 
With promises of stars. 


Robert David O’Brien 
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SUBSTANCE OF SHADOW 

It is evening, and the twilight, fading. 
Throws long reflective fingers on the wall. 


It searches in the bottom of the mind. 
It stands, fully embodied, like a tall 


Shadow that subsists on the wheat of air, 
It is compelled by what it has to find. 


You feel it stirring, fingering your hair 
With long hands, heavy in a hollow^ room, 


With the day emptied and the night to come, 
In a large room flecked by firelight. 


In that half-dark when the day has died, 

The day’s wmrk finished, and you stand alone, 


Say on a day of autumn when the tide 
Of nature ebbs out in a monotone, 


And the blue bowl with gladioli, the last 
From the garden, seems an unreal thing, 


Reality being now what shadows cast, 
Contrive and whisper: what is whispering? 




Is it yourself because at heart you knew 
The substance of all shadow for your own? 


J. V. Healy 


I 




Substance of shadow! What can that renew? 

Not the circuit of blood over the bone, 

Not the floor you stand on, not the walls; 

Shadow of blood, old shadow of the day 

That lingers, longing, as the slow night falls: 

Is it your shadow that has come to stay? 

^ # 

At that last minute when the daylight goes 
And the walls of the room you stand in draw close, 

You sense only your heartbeat and breath. 

And the great surge of time, engulfing, dark, 

Your shadow will disappear like those 

Who were drawn downward by the tide of death. 

Yet you, if cleaned of memory and purpose, 

With no refuge, no Covenant or Ark, 

May sense a greater darkness nonetheless, 

Pure shadow that no substance can express. 

I V. Healy 
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THREE POEMS 
SONG 

Lovers in ladies’ maga2ines 
(Tragedies hinted on the cover) 

Avoid Time’s nets and part no more 
Than from one slick page to another. 

Romeo and Juliet 

Died for Shakespeare, and do again, 

Yet, -when the last-act curtain falls. 

Survive to take love home with them. 

We are less lucky whom the miles 
And stratagems of sullen war 
Divide; for whom Time’s snipers lie 
In ambush on the calendar. 

As in farewell, you stand on the deck and wave 
To one on the ship, and over and over say 
"Love does not change for time, nor the heart ever — ’’ 

But the face at the rail is farther and farther away. 

A LETTER FOR MARLA.N 

I sit musing, ten minutes from the Jap, 

Six hours by sun from where my heart is, 

Forty-three years into the hangman’s century, 

Half of them signed with the difficult homage 
Of personal existence. 
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Thomas McGrath 


My candle is burning at both ends and the middle, 

And my halo is blazing, but Tm blind as a bat. 

If fortune knocks twice, no one will answer. 

Am going on instruments, my private weather ’ ih 

Socked in zero zero, I 

'll 

Sorely troubled by the need for identity 

And its best expression, communication. ^ 

But the lights fail on the hills, the voice is lost in 
The night of the army, or even in death, its 
Big fog. 

When the telephone rings there s a war on each end. . | 

The message arrives, but there’s no one to sign for it. 

No one can translate the songs of the birds or 

The words on the wireless where the ignorant enemy \ j 

Is jamming all frequencies. ;■ j 

The need is definition of private boundaries: ! ;■!; 

This hill is my heart: and these worn mountains • T-V 

What honor remains: this forest, what courage. ’ 

Bounded by love and by need, my frontiers ^ 

Extend to include you. ! 

s f' 

. r j' 

Or the need to say: this is the word and this ■ j; ' 

Its easiest meaning— for the brave words are ail now r' ■ 

Devoured by the small souls from within: 

Politicos offer the embroidered noose: ''til 
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Needed between all men and all peoples 
As history turns on the pimp and the slaver 
The eyes of the poor and their terrible judgment- 
Simple as the lover says "I am yours." 

But not so easy. 


CELEBRATION FOR JUNE 24 
For Marian 

Before you, I was living on an island 
And all around the seas of that lonely coast 
Cast up their imitation jewels, cast 
Their fables and enigmas, questioning, sly. 

I never solved them, or ever even heard, 

Being perfect in innocence: unconscious of self; 
Such ignorance of history was all my wealth — 

A geographer sleeping in the shadow of virgins. 


But though my maps were made of private countries 
I was a foreigner in all of them after you had come. 

For when you spoke, it was with a human tongue 
And never understood by my land-locked gentry. 

Then did the sun shake down a million beUs 
And birds bloom on bough in wildest song! 

Phlegmatic hills went shivering with flame; 

The chestnut trees were manic at their deepest boles. 


e that nature was shaken in her frame 
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At this second creation, known to every lover — 

How we are shaped and shape ourselves in the desires of the other 
Within the tolerance of human change. 

Out of the spring’s innocence, this revolution, 

Created on a kiss, announced the second season. 

The summer of private history, of growth, through whose sweet 
sessions 

The trees lift toward the sun, each leaf a revelation. 

Our bodies, coupled in the moonlight’s album, 

Proclaimed our love against the outlaw times 
Whose signature was written in the burning towns. 

Your face against the night was my medallion. 

Your coming forth aroused unlikely trumpets 
In the once-tame heart. They heralded your worth 
Who are my lodestar, my bright and ultimate North, 

Marrying all points of my personal compass. 

This is the love that now invents my fear 
Which nu22les me like a puppy each violent day. 

It is poor comfort that the mind comes, saying: 

What is one slim girl to the peoples’ wars? 

Still, my dice are loaded: having had such luck, 

Having your love, my life would stiH be whole 
Though I should die tomorrow— I had lived it all 
— ^And love is never love, that cannot give love up. 

Thomas McGrath 
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HOUSE LONG KNOWN 

This place is familiar — 
by the sea, 

With wide lawns and upper 
balconies, 

And darkness under the 
eaves; 

And the agony of trying 
to press 

Through narrow doors and 
low apertures, 

Along underground tunnels 
and platforms, 

Ways fraught with discomfort 
and despair; 

Finally, an exit 
is found 

Where the imprisoned one 
again is free 

To follpw the mind’s 
freedom, 

To walk, to float 
along the lawns, 
up and down slopes, hills, 

The body forgotten, 
the hazards shed — 
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The house long known, found, 
the terrain familiar, 
the people, the sea. 


Ti 


VEILED LANDSCAPE 

And now it was a live, cold sea: 

What was the veil we could not break through. 

The great veil in consciousness. 

The ultimate light we were trying to get to? 

What was the dim seaside city — 

Disordered— we knew so well. 

With features of which we took note, 

Unfamiliar, yet told ojff by rote? 

What was the seas dark, muddy swell? 

We were bewildered, not craven, 

We could find no way, yet could not digress: 

We were bound for distant places, 

We looked for ferry, railroad train, car 
Without fare; we questioned things as they are; 

Among strange people and faces. 

We ran wide of muddy waters, 

We skirted seas, we sought dry land, 

We sought home, we sought haven. 

In a veiled landscape we could not understand. 

Amy Bonner 
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CITY BALL GAME 

Under the roaring bridge the small cheers 

have torn the billboards, filled a field with kings. 

Strutting and careless where the sky is wide, 

all boys of ranting lineage, that brings 

them age or softens them with crowns, they raid 

their pleasure and use it for their bounding fears. 

Waiting to measure for their halting thrones, 
they breathe in violence of the standard eyes, 
which watch them striking for success, or ask 
that failure cover all its quick surprise. 

To fail is fear, in ritual which masks 

their flight from prompters of the growing bone. 

For each must keep his stature; watch his gains; 
shore up his boyish arms; and then withdraw, 
expressionless, in travesty of age. 

The brash and competent must win, a law 

ordained by an American disease; 

and winners too, must bargain for acclaim. 

At season's suited dignity their blood 

wakes deep complaints: the sliding, scattered runs, 

the bragging shouts and petulant retreats; 

these common masteries that split the dust 

but limit youth to penitent defeats; 

though games bound nothing that their veins invade. 
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Who sees the continental dream redraw 
their fear, and merit cloud their history? 

But lands in witness are not half the deed. 

Not sweat of children, nor a father’s eye, 
nor bland eternities of play withstand 
the waking eagerness that crowds their skulls. 

John Hay 


EROS OUT OF THE SEA 

The sleepless ghost perpetually striving 
out of the mythical and the actual foam: 

Venus and the invertebrate contriving 
to make the dry land and the air their home, 
obscure their own statistics. Does aM vigor 
climb from a seashell to a cindered star? 

Who can tell me, while the spine grows bigger, 
what the intention and the limits are? 


Toward a faint mark at the far side of dying 
see how the boy spins upward from his own 
wet element of dream and, suddenly crying, 
sets his finned foot upon the arid stone. 

Does the child’s body, like a luminous symbol, 
bottle the marvel, make the boundary tight 
and absolute? But childhood, small as a thimble, 
looses its genie to the ends of night. 

Dilys Bennett Laing 



FIELD HOSPITAL 

Mere words are out of bounds, 
The pulse of silence throbs. 
Reason, licking wounds, 
Makes language out of sobs. 


Evocative as song 
The literate groans explain 
That terror s clumsy hand 
Pokes at the source of pain, 


Words are flecked with foam. 
They spread a stain of sound. 
But thought is haunted home 
By voices underground. 


What does it matter and what does it prove 
that words still follow the pattern of love: 
Virginal dreams are a rarity here 
and none of the words anesthetize fear. 


None of love's counterfeits, secrets or codes 
shelter us now as the jungle explodes; 
none of those tender, undying affections 
protect us from bullets, or change their direaions. 
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ASYLUM 


Here on the long journey 
into the countryside of secret wishes 
(flustered and face to face with dreams), 
thoughts fin and flutter like fishes: 
nothing is as it seems. 


A chemistry of shadows 

softly distils in this flask of sight 

(the fishes flutter in pools of tears) : 

here is the sound of the whimpering night, 

and wishes turned to fears. 


FOOTNOTE TO REMORSE 


How suddenly the weather of the mind can change. 
How soon the secret snow sifts over all 
The landscape where delight was never strange. 
How quietly a glance becomes a wall. 


How stiU and cold the summer wishes lie. 

How silent now the whisper gone unheard. 

The branch shakes off the leaves of memory, 

And anger locks its ice upon the word. 

Robert Wistrand 
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DRY GRASS 

The hayfield whispers as I walk 
each midnight hour up this hill 
to tell the autumn wind such talk 
and nonsense as I will. 

I mark the sumac by the moon 
and tear the withered grass to show 
how crisp stems crackle, and how soon 
the searching fingers know 
beyond old callouses and tough 
thin tentacles of nerve that this 
is death again. 

I like that rough 
sharp certainty that is 
portion of hand and part of mind. 

For if, sometimes, I run in fear, 
bewildered, questioning and blind, 
at least I have grass here 
real in my human hand. It 
is reassuring, being clean 
and common to my autumn wit 
and in my memory, green. 


Joseph Lan gland 


i 
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FIVE POEMS 

O DOOM WHAT OF OUR DREAM 

O Doom what of our dream 
Duenna the dream of home 
The arrow shot in the air 
Fixed in its arc of flight 
The wavering faxzlty run 
To drop nowhere the bomb 

The heel of our tragic curse 
That prompted to the course 
Revolves within the head 
Buried but not dead 
Of the Man who understood 
The flight so brightly spread 

To hold one's self above 
The hovering hawk and dove 
To be the larger bird 

In a cote of clambering fowl 
Who can not be denied 
The glittering beak of pride 

O Doom what of our home 
When love itself must roam 
To prow the sailor's gear 
Arm the airman’s aim 
And tip the soldier's tear 
Beyond the rolling foam 
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O Doom what of our end 
When stranger falters friend 
And arrow come to earth 
Need not apprehend 
How love its losses lend 
Explosives to our birth 

SHIPWRECK 

As paper boats lie shipwrecked on a beach 
Of sand, or founder on a flaring stone 
Until a wave moves smooth^ in their cup 
To drop them downstream in its wake, 

I sink beneath the level of your flood 
As though the freshet of a spring-time love 
Had reared to well me in its roUing wall 

And sink dissolving downward, where becalmed, 
Drowned in the salt-tides of a pool of tears 
I move as freely as an animal 
Out of my whorl, my shy and public shift 
To magnify your nature and your name, 

And submarine move through the naked waves 
To toss your Venus upward on a shell: 

Suspended on your bauble overhead 
You see the silver bubble of my wreck 
Shoot downward like an inky fish 
To mark its murky pressures on my ear, 

And gravely to that round-edge up you step 
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And like a swan dive from your pearly dish 
To soothe me lying on my wavy weed 


O becalmed, far-out, below the foaming coast 
That lifts deceptively its driving line 
We lie, bathed in our green and heaving light 
Lulled in our liquid monotone 
By death that darts in like a passing fish 
To cast its shadow briefly on our heads 
Before it races for the depths beyond. 


BLOOD WEDDING 


Not for this end the beggars kiss 
Of poverty flecking the golden wind 
With blood as the last train pulls 

Out for the baroque villas of the south 


And surely this is not the end, 

The gleaming rails’ leap for horizon, 
The gap in the hills to the frozen north 
Where the fortunate skaters waltz 


Nor to the west of the magic lamp, 

The neon entry of the whore’s success, 
Her stand-in’s leg and her rubber breast, 
The vacant loft behind her eyes 


East is the quay of the crowded slope, 
The towers of lower Manhattan 
Amid their feudal slums 

Look home to Europe’s mainland 
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Where Paris city of restless culture 
Laughs its sunken dangerous laughter, 
And London booms, become a fortress 
Of the inevitable mutton God 


And power talking in a guttural whisper 
Between Biscay and the Dneiper Bend 
Is positive only on one point, 

That this is not the end 


Across the steppes, south of 

Moscow rising from its blazing snows, 
The dead occupied face 

Turns upward in the thawing mud 


Home, the beggar’s obsequious smile 
Beams like the sun in his clouded hand, 
Where the alms of the magnate rest as a charm 
To avert disaster, world without end 


And home, beneath the alms and smiles, 
Beyond the temples and the forms of vice 
That like a corps de ballet dance 

Around the perennial maypole of unrest 


The uneven maturing man stops 

LFpon his lurching earth, as though 
Suddenly an excommunicated text 
Lay open to his receptive eyes 
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As though the page held awkwardly 

Like a live bomb or a new commandment, 
The hour of his inherited blood wedding 
To the century of the common man. 


THE EGOIST 


Living in the past of indifferent objects 
As though beneath an arcade of flowering trees 
There dwelt the recluse of his solitary hours 
Seeing black branches in a winter sky — 


The iron twisted bars of agony 
Pressing like a cage 
Upon the real exposed hurt 
Of his inward blind groping — 


He lives in the present of protective measures 
A room controlled by switches of emotion 
The important surfaces within a frame 
Reduced to the rigid angles of dead wood 


O everywhere the gesticulate complex gods 
The lares of microscopic living 
The delicate books the silken chartreuse 
Curtains withholding as a tax the light 


And delicate the ash of betrayal 

The glimpse of sunken ravages 

In the plaster of his intimate beloved face 
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And heard the sepulchral murmur of the sea 
Moving with power the boulder beneath the cliff 
As though one pebble accurately 
Controlled could easily suspend this treachery. 


THE FACTORY 

Driven as a traveler to his dream 
Of home, lost in a thicket of foreign names 

And customs twining like some poisonous vine 
Up to the sun, his golden shining hand, 

I ride all day the engine and the clock; 
Atlantean forces converging to a charter 
Far out upon my sea, that meeting 
Sign my physical and good behavior, and bring 
Me homeward to the night and you: 


Hours are gorgon with terrifying faces, 

The snaky minutes writhe in pure slow motion 
Through oily air to hiss and sting 
Prometheus captive to the daily mountain— 

O this is no country of the Perseus 
Who with winged cap and feathers at his heel, 

A scythe, and candy-flavored glass 
In the brute innocence of courage 
Will stall the severed head upon a platter: 


Nor here, susceptible, a goddess smiles, 
Warmed to her odalisque by Grecian curls, 
And sunlight hot upon her amorous dream: 
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Here, only the cold luminescent light 
Of night falls in this cave of dwarves — 
The engine is a modern Minotaur 

Charged as a horse with voltages of power 
That lift the pinions of its soaring plane 
Above the pterodactyrs lark-like roar: 


Intricate the labyrinth and maze, 

Blight is the flooded landscape of disease, 

Rust is the only flower growing, 

A creeping weed corrosive as a cancer; 

And sunlight is deceptive, camouflage 
Spread thickly as a butter on the shield, 

The tin cloud of the daily sunless shift 
That never rains, yet echoes in its thunder 
The inferno of the movie lots of hell: 

The gorgon here is mortal, is myself 
Who with unsheathed eyes reflect 

The minor Tantalus of the deadly pool 
Kissing the clock-face swirling in the mist, 

The oracle of beginning and of end; 

Who like Theseus with a working thread 
Trace backward through the labyrinth the eye 
That sees the ineffectual and staring man 
Turn like Medusa his own gift to stone. 

John Nerber 
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THE POET^S PERSPECTIVES 

O UT of the several names of those poets whose work provided 
the opportunity, some ten or twelve years back for the 
proclamation of a “poetic renascence,’’ three in particular have 
impressed themselves upon the mind of the reading public. There 
is no denying that Auden, to some extent, and Spender and Mac- 
Neice, to a greater degree, are gifted writers, that their achieve- 
ment justifies some of the recognition they have been accorded. 
But, as for example with T. S. Eliot, so with these poets, a too 
uncritical acceptance of everything they write, after the initial 
'establishment” of their reputations on the basis of early achieve- 
ment, has to some extent impeded the recognition of the notice- 
able process of deterioration that has, in the work of each of 
them, set in. The deterioration is most noticeable in Auden, the 
least intrinsically interesting of the three. But it is apparent, too, 
in Spender’s work Auden reached the limit of his achievement 
in his first book, and thereafter felt into rapid and progressive 
disintegration. Spender, after writing some memorable poems, 
the best of which occupy the latter part of Poems and the first 
part of The Still Centre, has suffered a loss of power less marked 
but still disconcerting enough. MacNeice appeared at first to be 
a poet of greater inherent potentialities, of greater personal dis- 
tinction. His Poems is certainly one of the most distinguished 
of recent collections of verse, but The Earth Compels, although 
it contains some fine pieces, reveals ominous signs of strain, while 
Plant and Phantom, and subsequent poems as they have appeared 
in periodicals, show a decline from integrality to flashiness and 
reportage. In each case here we have a writer reaching a state 
of poetic intergration for a comparatively brief period quite early 
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in his career and then falling away more or less abruptly into a 
state of disintegration. The question which concerns me is, why 
should this marked process of deterioration have set in, in the 
work of these three contemporaries? What quality have they 
in common which might credibly be regarded as their weak 
point — the point from which the deteriorative process has started? 

And I am inclined further to enquire, what is it, which is pres- 
ent in the work of the masters of poetry — of writers like Hopkins, 
Hardy, Yeats — which is absent from theirs? 

Both Auden and Spender may be regarded as social poets. 

That is to say, their chief preoccupation, and the central theme 
of their poetry, is "'society.” Now the orientation of these two 
poets, with their early optimistic social messianism, has obviously 
been rudely negatived by the trend of events in society since 
the time when their early attitude was fixed, and this cannot 
have been without effect upon their inner equilibrium as poets. 

With MacNeice such an explanation does not meet the case. But 
while the decline of Auden arid Spender seems to reveal the inad- 
equacy of one particular social attitude, MacNeice serves to show 
the general inadequacy of a poetic orientation which is founded 
upon a primarily social view of reality, a view, that is to say, 
whose perspectives are limited to those of social existence. 

MacNeice has a stronger sense of individuality than either 
Auden or Spender — -or Day Lewis for that matter — and it is no 
accident that his best work reaches a higher degree of concrete 
complexity than theirs, and that its rhythm is more strongly 
marked. But although MacNeice was never an Utopian idealist, 
with gaze fixed upon a visionary future, his acceptance of the 
present has a social bias as pronounced as that of his contem- 
poraries. Where they turn towards a social order of the future, 
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and ‘Interpret” the life of the present in its light, MacNeice, 
more self-consciously “bourgeois,” accepts the life and the values 
of the existing order, that is all. 

In MacNeice's jErst collection of poems, Blind Fireworks, which 
was published in 1929, one is aware of an acute elegiac sensibility 
exercised upon the poets lonely reveries, his fancy flaring out 
into fantastic flamboyant imagery informed by a humorous or 
melancholy defeatism. The notes recurrently struck are those 
of loneliness and nostalgia, the imagery is that of personal fan- 
tasy extending in isolation. One receives the impression of a 
solitary, sensitive individual amusing himself. The indetermi- 
nate, rambling form of the poems and their dream-like imagery 
are effects of this individualistic, nonsocial writing into the void. 
The symbols of ultimate realities appear in these poems, but they 
are played with in a merely fanciful manner, treated as pseudo- 
realities which belong to the world of dreams and nightmares 
beyond the border of the normal, waking world. 

Between Blind Fireworks and the next collection, Poems, there 
was an interval of six years, during which time MacNeice's 
growth towards maturity took the form of a greater awareness 
of society, of the claims of the outer world. Here there is a 
reconciliation of the poet’s subjeaive dream- and fantasy- world 
with that of social existence, a reconciliation whose effects are 
to seen particularly in such a poem as the excellent Perseus, the 
nightmare or fantasy world of lonely personal life moving away 
to form a shadowy background to the outward scene. In the 
Eclogue for Christmas it is the poet’s personal situation and 
attitude which give coherence and power to his ruminations over 
a decadent civilization. From this position of relative equi- 
librium, boyvever, with its resultant tautening of the structure 
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of his verse, MacNeice moved increasingly further away from 
his center in personal life towards the life of society. The ex- 
cessive loneliness revealed by the early poems is over-compen- 
sated by an equally excessive sociability. In The Earth Compels^ 
passing over a handful of integrated lyrics, one discovers a pro- 
nounced peripheral trend in the poems written about an occa- 
sion — Leaving Barra^ On Those Islands, Passage Steamer, Eclogue 
From Iceland, as well as Christmas Shopping and Rugby Foot- 
ball Excursion, which are reportage pure and simple. These 
are all poems achieved from the perimeter of the circle of the 
poet’s awareness. They are good enough poems of their kind, 
and they bear still the distinctive signature of MacNeice, but 
they mark the beginnings of a disastrous movement towards 
the break-up of poetic integrality. The more recent work unfor- 
tunately confirms the impression of disintegration. MacNeice 
is still a talented writer, but he has failed in his task of con- 
tinuously informing his perception of the world with his per- 
sonal quality. Plant and Phantom, published three years later, 
contains a miscellany of verses which do not relate to any com- 
mon center, which are mechanical rather than organic, fragments 
rather than unities, and which conspicuously lack a powerful 
and compelling inner rhythm. It is a better book than most of 
MacNeice’s contemporaries are capable of writing, maybe, but 
it will not bear comparison with the earlier work. 

Here, then, we have a poet of uncommon ability unable to 
maintain a satisfactory equilibrium as a poet between the center 
and the circumference of life, and this I think may quite un- 
equivocally be attributed to a failure of that deep seriousness 
which might have enabled him to set life in its perspectives. 
This lack of final seriousness it is which finds expression at first 
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in a homage to surface values and later in an involuntary descent 
into triviality and reportage. And this surely cannot be without 
connection with this writer’s industrious production of ephemeral 
prose works life Zoo and 1 Crossed the Minch, and more recently, 
his surprising involvement in the machinery of Government war 
propaganda, his work for the BBC and his production of pam- 
phlets for the Ministry of Information. MacNeice s social orien- 
tation is not at all unconscious; in his book, Modern Poetry: 
A Personal Essay (1938), he expressly declares for such a social 
bias in the poet. It is small wonder that this is a superficial 
work — of the poetic character, all that MacNeice can find to say 
is much on the level of the following: "I would have a poet 
able-bodied, fond of talking, a reader of the newspapers, capable 
of pity and laughter, informed in economics, appreciative of 
women, involved in personal relationships, actively interested in 
politics, susceptible to physical impressions.” This, remarked a 
reviewer in New Verse at the time, ‘‘describes pretty well the 
person who writes MacNeice’s best poetry.” But it appears 
that what MacNeice would have a poet be bears only a slight 
resemblance to the masters of poetry as they have in fact revealed 
themselves. In every case they have been men who have writ- 
ten from the center of their existence and not from the peri- 
phery. They have not allowed themselves to become absorbed 
by society. 

Auden, MacNeice and Spender are not of course the only 
poets who have suffered a disruption of poetic continuity through 
an inability or refusal to penetrate beneath the surface of life 
and relate themselves in some way to the ultimates of exist- 
ence. I do not think I am in error in attributing to some such 
failure the sudden cessation of poetic creativeness in an older 
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poet whose talent places him in the same rank as MacNeice 
— Edge!! Rickword. This poet, after some preliminary phases, 
reached full articulation in one of the most interesting and 
impressive books of verse published in our time — the Invoca^ 
tions to Angels ( 1928) . Here again the outlook is predominantly 
social. It is the social scene that is portrayed, the city-world 
with its outward squalor and meanness and its inner futility and 
disgust. But with this book, Rickword reached a full stop. 
Unable to accept the hopelessness of life on this level, he turned 
to an undisguisedly social interpretation of life and became a 
Marxist, after which he ceased to write any poetry of conse- 
quence, producing only a few dead, fiat pieces of propaganda 
and satire revealing his complete creative sterility. Among poets of 
a somewhat later generation than MacNeice’s, too, there are some 
who seem to be in a similar situation. George Woodcock, who 
published in 1940 a distinctive collection of poems. The White 
Island^ poems which indicate some attempt at a personal response 
to experience, has moved to a more deliberately ‘‘social” posi- 
tion, writing political articles and pamphlets for the anarchist 
movement and poems which are predominantly exercises in social 
observation and interpretation. His second book, The Centre 
Cannot HoW (1943), shows this movement towards a social 
orientation, and shows also, in a lesser degree of course than 
MacNeice or Rickword, a commensurate failure of rhythm. It is 
too early to speak definitely about this writer, but his present 
progress towards disintegration, like that of another young poet, 
Keidrych Rhys, shows that this problem of orientation is for 
every gifted poet today a very real one. 

Technically, these poets’ failure may be described as a failure 
of rhythm, but when we come to enquire what “rhythm” is we 
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I 1 find that their failure is equivalent to a failure of personality. 

I ' I Rhythm is not an outward but an interior and unanaiyzable 

I quality. It is that quality of inner coherence which runs through 

1 r I j the work of every creator and which, connecting everything in 

I ‘ his work to an invisible center, endows it with an unique and 

inimitable character. This is the integrality, the consistency-to- 
itself which so strongly marks the work of the masters of poetry, 
j : and which makes it impossible to mistake their work for that of 

1 i any other writer. 

But what is meant by this inner consistency? What is the 
distinctively poetic faculty which projects itself in this manner? 
The poetic faculty, I think, may be described as that of grasping 
I i and conveying the wholeness of experience. And that implies 

a total apprehension of experience as such, in a way which does 
not split it up into categories or 'subjects.'' But to apprehend 
experience in its totality (or, perhaps, experiences in their to- 
tality) it is necessary to see it or feel it in its ultimate perspec- 
tives. If experience is not perceived with reference to its con- 
ditioning ultimates, then indeed everything appears relative to 
everything else, and only piecemeal perception is possible. 

And in fact, all poets whose work as a whole has this inner 
coherence and continuity, have seen or felt experience, however 
intermittently, in its ultimate perspectives. They have not 
linaited their perception to that which occurs on the surface of 
life, on the plane of social existence, but have seen existence in 
its perspectives as at once limited by (as a whole) and inter- 
penetrated with (as to the parts) the fundamental and ines- 
capable conditions of human existence, by the mysteries of 
birth and death and the enigmas of time and change. It is the 
most telling weakness of the 'social" poets of the thirties that 
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they reveal no awareness of these fundamentals of existence. 
They have no knowledge of the heights or of the depths, and 
consequently are not able to grasp in its wholeness that which 
lies between. In them, everything has a social reference — even 
the individual life itself. Absolutes are abolished, and society 
is given the false position of an absolute. But the set experi- 
ence in the perspective of society is to destroy the possibility 
of perceiving its total nature. A temporary counterpoise may 
be achieved between the center and the circumference of the 
poet’s awareness, but such counterpoise will be conditional and 
contingent only, as we have seen to be the case with Spender 
and MacNeice. To set experience in the perspectives of the 
limits of existence, on the other hand, immediately implies the 
relating of society to the individual, for he is the meeting-place 
for these facts of birth, death, time and change. The poet 
who has centered himself in personal existence and who perceives 
experience in these perspectives at once effects a change in the 
relationship between the individual and society. He is not 
tempted to write from the periphery of his circle of perception, 
to run away into reportage and verse-making. He is enabled, 
granted talent, seriousness and personal integrity, to grasp ex- 
perience in its wholeness, to project it concretely, permeated with 
the inner quality of his unique identity. 

Rhythm, then, is essentially a quality of personality, it is an 
aspect of that inner continuity, itself uniquely personal, which 
marks the work of the genuine creator. That which emerges 
from our experience of the poems of Hardy, of Hopkins, of 
Edward Thomas, of Harold Monro, is an awareness of an intensely 
quality, although this has very little to do with oddness 
or eccentricity. Poets such as this are characterized by their 
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grasp, personal and intense, of the human situation, of their own 
situation, in its totality. Is it surprising that the most "personal’* 
poets are those who have most deeply and seriously felt into the 
total human situation: that the least authentically personal, and 
therefore the least authentic, are those who have been constrained 
to live on the surface of life — which means, the level of society? 

Personality, indeed, is not realized on the social level, where 
life is. conventional and uniform. Nor is it realized in mere lone- 
liness. It is realized in the world of values, in the perspective 
of ultimate things. Among contemporaries of some notability, 
the most completely "social,” Auden, is at the same time the 
most entirely devoid of personal rhythm. Dylan Thomas, on 
the other hand, is an example of a poet whose work reveals 
a nearly exclusive preoccupation with the conditions of being. 
It is not accidental that Thomas’ poetry is both the most per- 
sonally original and the most rhythmically compelling of our time. 

The point I wish to make is, I think, sufSciently clear, and 
there seems little need to illustrate it with examples from the 
work of the poets I have cited. If the reader has not already 
in his mind some idea of the distinguishing quality which dif- 
ferentiates the outlook and the perspectives of such poets as 
Thomas Hardy, Edward Thomas, Harold Monro, Allen Tate, John 
Crowe Ransom, Dylan Thomas, from such poets as Auden, Spen- 
der, MacNeice, and others of lesser talent, then I can only refer 
him to their work. It is not even necessary to refer to other 
than English poets, and recent ones at that. 

Ours is a superficial age, and a superficial age is one which has 
separated itself from the depths of being, which is aware of 
itself only on the social level. Superficiality and a merely social 
awareness are companions. And Auden (in partiailar), and 
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the other poets in that category whom I have mentioned, how- 
ever earnest and sincere their attempts (e.g.. Spender’s) to com- 
prehend their situation, share this superficiality. 

It would be quite correct to equate this superficiality with a 
materialistic outlook and complete absence of religious- percep- 
tion. Am I then advocating a religious attitude on the part of 
poets? 

The matter is not so simple, and cannot be presented in such 
hasty terms. Nor is it a question of advocating this or that atti- 
tude, but of elucidating a certain situation. It is perfectly pos- 
sible for a poet to be what is commonly called ' religious” and 
yet to lack all feeling for the ultimates and depths of existence, 
while on the other hand a poet may, like Hardy, Monro, Thomas, 
have this deeply personal feeling for ultimates and yet be lack- 
ing in an explicitly religious point of view. Again, merely to 
import the apparatus of religious devotion or of philosophical 
speculation into the framework of poetry is to place these things 
themselves within the limits of the poet’s already relative vision. 
It is the poetry, the acts of apprehension themselves, which must 
be placed in the perspective of the ultimates of existence, and 
this may wholly obviate abstract formulations. Therefore, there 
is clearly no system or convention, no '^attitude” which it is pos- 
sible to urge upon poets. Each must work out his own path. 

That path, by the very fact of its singularity, is not an easy 
one, nor are there any short cuts in it. The integrality of poetry 
is necessarily intimately related to the personal integrality of the 
poet’s life. The burden which is laid upon the poet is that of 
an uniquely personal response to experience, and this precludes 
the following of any system or convention laid down by others. 
It is this imperative which makes equal nonsense of every group 
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attitude from the extreme of social-realism with its insistence 
upon literalness to that of the now fashionable 'apocalypticism/' 
which has been described as a ''deliberate obsession with the 
mystical and the religious." All such groups, objectivist and 
subjectivist alike, foster a manner of writing which, mechan- 
ically exploiting certain literary or psychic territory, shows an 
entire absence of personal rhythm, a depressing and wearisome 
uniformity which cannot do more than imitate genuine origi- 
nality. Although poetry of a certain degree of validity may for 
a time be created out of relative and temporary adjustments be- 
tween the center and the circumference of the poet's awareness, 
continuous, organic creativeness depends upon an individual 
integrity which seriously and steadily relates the surface to the 
depths, and which is therefore as completely personal in its ap- 
proach as in its effects. 

D. 5*. Savage 

REVIEWS 
TO BE 

One Times One, hj B. Cummings. Holt. 

trouble with reviewing Cummings is that when you do 
A so you are uncomfortably aware of engaging in something 
he has, once again, been briskly and diligently reproving, namely 
analyzing it instead of eating it. "Art is a mystery" is a point 
he has made often in one way or another— he made it again 
in the foreword to the catalogue for the recent New York ex- 
hibition of his paintings— -and anybody with a yardstick is a 
fool and a public enemy. He has so convincingly hated the 
"why or because or although" of rational scrutiny, in so many 
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of his books, as against the virginity of experience celebrated 
in all of them, that when one has just closed another the last 
thing he wants to do is be caught hanging around analysis, cer- 
tainly not by Cummings himself. Poking the stiff scholastic 
finger into his sentences, serving up examples of instances, pick- 
ing the tissues of his writing apart to prove that it is literature, 
is not something that reading it exacdy leaves you in the mood 
to do. He himself, you are sure, would much rather you just 
set your glass down and said Thanks, that was good. 

His impatience with analysis — ^literary it is felt as well as sci- 
entific — is not too hard to understand, and the explanation does 
not altogether lie in his temperament: one to which, so to speak, 
flowers are of a lot more interest than botany. Criticism is at 
times quite capable of a desiccating effect, especially when con- 
cerned with those intricate and solemn scrutinies of the obvious 
through which we are sometimes conducted. I forget the name 
of the old-time gramophone comedian with the monologue about 
his father, which told how the old man would pick up things in 
the street and take them home to see what they were. Well so 
one time he picked up something and as usual took it home, 
where, examining it closely, he discovered what it was — an arm- 
ful of kindling wood. Criticism is often fully as thorough as that, 
and has at times some of the other attributes of over-intellectual 
preoccupation Cummings has always disliked. And yet it has 
been in sophisticated criticism that his poetry has encountered 
its fullest appreciation, rather than in the straightforward relish 
of the more average reader; which is a paradox for it would seem 
that the clear-springing emotional line, the fresh rill of lyric utter- 
ance, the forthright and innocent belief, would make it the other 
way round. 
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Resistance to unfamiliar technique probably accounts for it, 
still. It seems unfortunate but there are still those who see only 
the broken bones of syntax, typographical "eccentricity,” staii2as 
punctuated with a pepper shaker, and ail that. Besides these, 
there is a fair-sized group of strong admirers in whose affections 
he is firmly rooted, a surprising number of whom seem to have 
called on him in New York and will tell you how nice he was; 
there is the respect of his fellow-practitioners, no small thing; 
and finally the doubtfulness of wide numbers who have read a 
poem or lines and images here and there that struck them, or 
who have found the fun in his poetry and can’t quite take it 
seriously, or look at it askance and don’t know quite what to 
think about it but suppose his significance lies at a not exactly 
determined point somewhere between the Elizabethan lyric and 
bubble gum. 

The most familiar of his liberties with the "laws of grammar” 
— shifting the parts of speech at will— has reached a point in this 
new book where it occurs constantly, almost on every page, till 
his readers probably no longer even notice it, have simply accepted 
it as his natural kind of vocabulary. Practically every poem has in- 
stances: "turn men’s see to stare”; "forests of ago”; "we’ll move 
away still further: into now”; "true lovers in each happening of 
their hearts/ live longer than all which and every who”; "if time 
should ask into his was/ all shall, their eyes would never miss 
a yes.” . . . And so on. The view of this as merely novel or 
tricky is discredited by his continued success with it. Instead 
of wearing thin, which it would certainly long ago have done if 
it were only a trick, it seems more natural and right for him 
than ever. It is not a trick; it is speech. 

The view of his vocabulary as that of a mere "connoisseur of 
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words” is equally wrong. The most conspicuous precedent for 
thus shifting the grammatical funaion of words that comes to 
mind, is folk speech itself. Upping ’ the price, "horsing” around, 

"booking” a guy, "nosing” around, "flooring” somebody, "rail- 
roading” something, are all examples of the same thing. The 
other day somebody asked me to "nutshell” something for him 
(an article which was already in The Readef^s Digest, so I guess 
we are in a hurry all right). I cannot profess to having given 
the matter any profound or extended thought, but in comparing 
the examples that have suggested themselves, I notice an interest- 
ing difference between the grammatical interchanges of Cum- 
mings and those of the man in the street or garage or A&P. 

It is already illustrated in the respective instances given. The 
man in the street or garage or A&P seems to want in every 
case a verb, and when there isn’t any, or he can’t think of one, 
or those there are don’t suit him, makes it out of whatever noun 
there is handy, while Cummings seems to want a noun and • 

makes it out of every other part of speech in the language. The 
former resorts to his invention to express action, the latter to 
express existence. There is a kind of key to Cummings in it. 

This way with words enables them best to reveal his essential 
vision, best to express what is to him the most mysterious and 
beautiful faa of all, the reality of existence itself, the fact and 1 i' 

experience of being. All the realities that we may experience 
while "mythical guests of Is” he posits in terms of the noun, to 
express their substantive quality, to use a word which ma y reas- ) ;'• 

sure troubled grammarians. To be, is what he wants man most N 

to be; the pure, deep identity, the wonderful one times one, is . 

the beautiful mystery he celebrates. Hence the nouns: a noun 
is for what ft. i 
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such a sky and such a sun 
i never knew and neither did you 
and everybody never breathed 
quite so many kinds of yes 

Love, which he so constantly sings, is not an illusion, but the 
intensest form of aliveness — of being. 

Next to the bright clear lyric note, what we find most often 
in him is bitter satire and lampoon, and there is some of that 
again in One Times One. It is a familiar and understandable 
contrast, that of the sensitive nature lashing out at what outrages 
it, recreating in ugliest lineaments the pomp and pretense and 
vulgarity that twist and befoul the life it loves. This time there 
is perhaps more, relatively, of the familiar Cummings distaste 
for * reason’and the scientific and analytical solvents of experi- 
ence. When he tells the scholar to go fly a kite, he means it: 

o by the by 
has anybody seen 
little you-i 

who stood on a green 
hill and threw 
his wish at blue 

with a swoop and a dart 

out flew his wish 

(it dived like a fish 

but it climbed like a dream) 

throbbing like a heart 

singing like a flame 

blue took it my 
far beyond far 
and high beyond high 
bluer took it your 
but bluest took it our 
away beyond where 

what a wonderful thing 
is the end of a string 
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(murmurs little you-i 
^ as the^ hill becomes nil) 

and will somebody tell 
me why people let go 

Ditching botany to go pick flowers is all very well, and feed- 
ing the pigeons on the grass, keed, a lot better than sticking 
them in them holes in rolltop desks. But there seems a point 
at which this emphasis is fmitless, and unformnate from the point 
of view of poetry as well as science. Artists inveighing, according 
to their lights, against elements in their time is a common and 
perfectly valid thing; but resisting a force that is so obviously 
going to have an enormous effea on the direaion and outlook of 
man, and which can and should be absorbed into his vision, is 
another matter. The artist who can absorb this force in an inte- 
grated vision of the onward movement of the race would seem 
more adequately to be directing the human imagination. I have 
a feeling I may be finding implications not intended in such 
lines as 

given the scalpel they dissea a kiss 
or, sold the reason, they undream a dream 


anything’s tighter 
than books 
could plan 


buds know better 
than books 
don’t grow 


the mightiest meditations of mankind 
cancelled are by one merely opening leaf 
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when man determined to destroy 

himself he picked the was t 

of shall and finding only why 
smashed it into because 

but coming across them as incessantly as one does gives one 
the impression that somebody has got something in his craw. It 
becomes at times disquieting for those who cherish his writing but 
believe the unfortunate cleavage posed between science and poetry 
to be somewhat exaggerated. Science itself operates among won- 
ders that need be no bar to the imagination, and neither the 
poet nor anyone else who respects the imagination need dream 
any dreams the less. With or without the scalpel, may not "only 
the impossible happen” still, and may we still not breathe as 
many kinds of yes.^ And yet things like "Peace is the ineffi- 
ciency of science” and "War is the science of inefficiency” con- 
tain dreadful truths that ought to be brought home to all those 
who regard the war as an interruption after which we can once 
more pursue the vision of Progress through Prosperity, our des- 
tinies turned over, once again, to Congressmen purring like 
refrigerators. 

Cummings’ poetry with its celebration of the individual human 
identity is particularly nourishing and reassuring today when that 
identity is either destroyed by mass violence or submerged in 
the mass disciplines that shall save it He remains a pure voice 
to hear, and he embodies a healing faith; at his best level he is 
himself like that sunbeam of his which is always truthful. He 
has his one bird and his ten thousand stars, and we know the 
bird will still always teach him how to sing, and none teach 
the stars how not to dance. His counsel runs clear as a stream; 
that old counsel of his which is really so simple and yet as hard 
as Relax — to eat flowers and not to be afraid. 

P.D. 
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LANGUAGE OF THE WOUND 


Passport to the War, by Stanley Kunitz. Henry Holt and Co. 

This book is a sincere and sound achievement. It is the work 
of a talented craftsman, with a sharp and elegant mind, and it 
, concerns itself with the most significant problem of the modern 

I world — the murderous and efficient mechanization of our environ- 

I ment that has invaded and corrupted the mind itself. This prob- 

^ lem is implicit everywhere in Mr. Kunitz s poems, where under 

the pressure of our failure, energies that might have been con- 
centrated upon the service of humanity or the love of God are 
dissipated in frustration and hysteria. This is the inescapable 
theme of serious modern poetry, and the war gives it the imme- 
’ diacy of an explosion. ‘How shall we uncreate that lawless 

; energy?” is the question forced on us as we stand with Mr. Kunitz 

^ in the center of that man’s madness, 

f Deep in his trauma, as in the crater of a wound. 

And the lawless energy, we realize, is not that of the enemy 
alone, but that of the undirected forces of mechanization and 
"progress” that the western world, and especially the Anglo- 
American world has lived by for nearly two centuries. 

"In the destructive element immerse” has been the practical 
wisdom forced upon this poet, but the method, which has the 
virtues of necessity and honesty, has also its nullifying weak- 
nesses. Mr. Kunitz is intensely sensitive, intelligent to the point 
of scepticism, and so agonizingly aware of the pity and horror 
at the base of the modern dilemma that he has been thrown off 
balance and has come to the point of making his most effeaive 
case against the evils of the time by illustrating them himself. 
Many of the war poems succumb in language and imagery to 
the violence, distortion, and hysteria that are the symptoms of 
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their (and our) illness. They are the poems of a sick man in a 
sick world. They are very much of our day, and sometimes their 
language is the conventional language of hysteria that Eliot and 
Auden, each in his own way, have infected us with. 

I thought I heard 

A piece of laughter break upon the stair 
Like glass, but when I wheeled around I saw 
Disorder, in a tall magician’s hat. 

Keeping his rabbit-madness crouched inside, 

Sit at my desk and scramble all the news. 

The strangest things are happening. 

"The staunchless word, my language of the wound” is the ! 

way Mr. Kunitz speaks of his poetry. The clinical rhemes and 
neurotic imagery may well be inescapable and perhaps are justified 
by their intensity; but they have a special danger, which is not 
lessened when the Grand Guignol manner is repeated in poem 
after poem. Specifically, the danger is that the horror and pity, 
which ought to be felt as universal, may seem only individual 
and eccentric. In the technically brilliant Faf^er and, Son, for 
example, the horror loses significance, though not intensity, be- 
cause of the extravagance of the language and imagery. In 
this poem and in others such as ^he Tutored Child, The Guilty 
Man, Night Letter, The Fitting of the Mask the validity of the 
poet’s tortured sense of the evil of the modern world is jeopard- 
ized (though certainly not destroyed) by the frankness with 
which the source of so much of it is shown to be in personal 
ill-adjustment. Sometimes the poet is betrayed into self-pity. 

"The burden of the personal” is a heavy one, and it contains 
much that isn’t worth carrying, but Mr. Kunitz knows only too 
well that it cannot be laid down. 

We axe fortunate in having a selection of the earlier poems 
originally published in Intellectual Things (1930), for some of 
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them are very fine and all of them illuminate the later. To 
risk a generalization, one would say that under the stress of 
the war and the long preliminary period of disintegration Mr. 
Kunitz has not been able to avoid developing the personal ele- 
ments of distortion found in the more marmered of the early 
pieces. Many of the poems, early and late, are built on a scheme 
of simultaneously poeticizing language and distorting imagery 
to convey an intense experience. But we are seduced or dis- 
tracted by the conceits so that we do not realize, or do not care, 
that the experience is not being defined and therefore not faced. 

This fault is not to be found in Mr. Kunitz to anything like the 
same degree as in George Barker, let us say, yet it is a serious 
enough one to be denounced wherever it shows itself. It appears 
here, I think, in the very seduaive 0 Heart; this is a dream 
I had, or not a dream and in such a romantic line as 
The night nailed like an orange to my brow. 

But if is the simpler and more direct of the older poems that 
afford the true models for genuine development. It is good to 
see that in one or two lyrics at the end of the group of war 
poems Mr. Kunitz has recaptured the clarity, strength, and sup- 
pleness that characterized such fine poems as the early Change, 
Promise Me and The Words of the Preacher, It would be hardly 
possible for any poet, however mature, to write better or more 
significantly than Mr. Kunitz in these lines from the last-named 
poem: 

Taking infection from the vulgar air 
And sick with the extravagant disease 
Of life, my soul rejected the sweet snare 
Of happiness; declined 
That democratic bait, set in the world 
By fortune’s old and mediocre mind. 

To love a changing shape with perfect faith 
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Is waste of faith; to follow dying things 
With deathless hope is vain; to go from breath 
To breath, so to be fed 
And put to sleep, is cheat and shame — because 
By piecemeal living a man is doomed, I said. 

The final poem in Part I of Passport to the War ranks with this 
as one of the great lyrics of our time. 

Pigeon, who are to me 
Language and light 
And the long flight home, 

Your question comes with coils 
Like years behind. 

Which I am crawling from. 

Be patient with my wound: 

Too long I lay 

In the folds of my preparation, 

Sinuous in the sun, 

A golden skin, 

All pride, sores, excretion. 

Blazing with death. O child, 

From my angry side 
Tumbles' this agate heart, 

Your prize, veined with the root 
Of guilty life, 

From which flow love and art. 

A. J. M, Smith 


NOTES ON THE MYSTERY 

The Shape of Memory, by Winifred Welles. Holt. 

Too many poets die young, not before they want to go, perhaps, 
but before the world is willing to lose them. The compensa- 
tion, for this is that the good poets go on living in the memories 
of everyone who can say their lines by heart, and a surprising 
number of people know by heart at least one poem of Winifred 
Welles'. Her style was neat, compact and melodious; she spe- 
cialized in preserving the small event like an embalmed lark in 
an Egyptian tomb. The fact that she was not always alert against 
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sentimentality and familiar phrases only makes her stanzas easier 
for memory to retain. How sure are we, by the way, that a good 
familiar phrase is to be discarded in favor of a second-rate orig- 
inal one? {The hollow ships j the wine-dark sea, the words 
sweeter than honey.) In this posthumous volume we can bal- 
ance against such combinations as ‘‘mask of grief,” "apple blos- 
soms drifting,” "white hands, thin-veined, knocking upon his 
sealed heart” the real inventions of the poet, the ‘‘cat-like foot- 
prints” left on the air by the blossoms, the "finely pencilled” 
words of the wind, the "wooden wagon humbly ambling.” And 
the fresh fantasy of her earlier poem. The Dog Who Ate a Water 
Lily, is matched by four or five poems in this book. Mrs. Peabody 
{Mrs. Peabody on the Hilltop) is one of those characters Wini- 
fred Welles excelled in portraying, characters that remind us of 
Robinson’s except that they are not so logical, they are more like 
rabbits out of a conjurer’s sleeve. 

Old Mrs. Peabody for some strong hunger 
Served as uneasy prison. Never assuaged, 

She knew some violence paced in her, some anger 
Swung its striped head and glared, too closely caged. 

It watched. She guarded. Even at night it fastened 
Its molten eyes upon her. Even in sleep she listened. 

And so, every day, she would go with carriage, coachman, black 
bonnet and rustling silks to the hillside, where she would leave 
the carriage, climb out of earshot and spend a half hour screaming. 
Humor in lyric poetry is a comparatively rare thing, espe- 
cially in poems from the era in which this author was trained 
along with Elinor Wylie, Millay, Teasdale and other celebrators 
of poignant universal themes. Rarest of all is the lyric which 
confesses itself a humorous one in the first lines — ^like this: 

Eliza Leavey loved a grave, 

Admired a hearse, approved a pall. 

She never missed a funeral; 
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Eliza died eventually, and by her coffin 

An image of her formed and stood. 

It bent a knee, it bowed a head, 

It seemed to murmur as in prayer. 

But when the spade had smoothed the mound 
It briskly left the burying-ground 
And bustled off along the air. 

These character sketches with their wry, understated approach 
have a New England, almost Victorian quality. In any other time 
than the slap-happy present they would have seemed much fun- 
nier. The people who laughed themselves into tears over Mark 
Twain might have done the same for Winifred Welles. 

Aside from the humor, The Shape of Memory is obsessed by 
the shadow of approaching old age and death. Death came first 
to the author. In such poems as Reunion at Nightfall, Shortening 
Days, Notes on the Mystery, Evening for Mowing she seems to 
acknowledge her imminent end. In others she accepts it, as in 
Cruciform: 

Dunes sifted underseas long since have borne 
This selfsame cross, small and anonymous. 

Tan deserts that the wind has not yet worn 
Will print this symbol, and not one of us 
But then, or some day, could lie down and fit 
Our desolate arms and bodies into it. 

Louise Townsend NicholTs introduction is more than a com- 
memoration of her friend. It is a fine nostalgic picture of the 
poetry world of the twenties, when a young and highly gifted 
group in New York edited The Measure and met to read poems 
aloud. Of Winifred Welles she says: *'Her life, when at its height, 
seemed to everyone, and was, perfect. But in this last book is 
return — to foreboding and final loss.” 

Jessica Nelson North 
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Statement, by Don Gordon. Bruce Humphries. 

Give Joan a Sword, by Sister M. Therese. Macmillan. 

At the Long Sault, by Archibald Lampman. Ryerson Press, 
Toronto. 

Wonderings, by John Masefield. Macmillan. 

Winter Solstice, by Gerald Bullett. Macmillan. 

These five books are demonstration of a truism: that each 
poet, if he has developed to self-coherency, makes his own world 
on which to comment. Each of these is firmly focused on an 
individual view, and the reader may watch the scenery of the 
Weltanschauung change as he reads them. 

Don Gordon s poems speak in the tone of political and eco- 
nomic urgency. His is a world of ’^children in gas masks,” ^'gauze 
and iodine,” "the speckled corpse,” and "faces blank as cartridges”; 
in which "Schneider Creusot/ Is closer than Jesus, du Pont more/ 
immanent than God.” His volume, presuming to trace an entire 
era in our historical experience, begins with a few poems on 
the sea, wind, time, and the atom. These are fair — ^with a few 
drops into the unbound hair of April, and with a few leaps into: 

. . . Space puckers like fruit 
And light is another motion 
Crawling the mighty rind. 

There is heavy use of the rhetorical "And I said:” and the horta- 
tory "We shall see if . . formulas. Legend in Amber seems 
the nicest in this section. The next seaion portrays a world 
gathering itself for crisis — ^poems on the unemployed ( "tool 
without task”), a hunger strike, underground and martial move- 
ments. Here the pronoun "we” comes hi en masse, the %lood 
on the marble” is seen, and the melodrama of italicized ^^deatV^ 
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enters. The third seaion is a group of "death masks” — portraits 
of Marx, Mussolini, Hirohito, etc.; this is the time when the poet’s 
house turns from "ivory to stone. The Marx poem rises above 
the others: "He chipped/ the gilt cornice,/ in the long dust- 
bin/ of the midcentury/ whisked the curly myth.” Lenin, at 
whose word "The moaning colonies/ straightened their spines,” 
does not make a good poem, nor do the rest. Two poems end 
the book, with a desire for ’ tomorrow to be constant . . . and 
metals made useful in the cities.” 

Mr. Gordon is trying hard to make feeling and meaning out 
of his subject, to keep the imagination from being clipped, short 
by the topical; but Statement is too accurate a description of its 
own contents. To make this statement an experience, the writer 
relies too heavily on the descriptive adjective: . . . the pliable 
image/ nods in his marble room . . . the golden clocks/ prepare 
the authentic face.” M[uch more than that must be done with 
statement; it must not be decorated with imagery, it must arise 
out of it. 

Two symbols begin moving through Sister M. Therese’s Give 
Joan a Sword— the wing (of the dove of peace) and the sword 
(of the martyred Joan). With the paradox of these two, the 
poet could have done a great deal; but both fade out in a con- 
templation of the beauty of a mass, a painting of the Annuncia- 
tion, or a statue of Our Lady. Through most of the book 
the non-Catholic reader is left outside, for there is no opportunity 
for participation. Religious poems need not be exclusive. W^e 
can enter into the fierce feeling in Hopkins, in Donnes Batter 
My Heart, Three-ferson’d God, and into the agony and joy 
in The Hound of Heaven, but the writer of Joan has already 
passed beyond the tension of these to a state of tranquillity into 
which the reader is not carried. 
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Her poems are of child-like simplicity, sometimes touching 
on the sweetness of a hymn, sometimes cliche-ridden and senti- 
mental. This latter fault, and the repeated rhyming of the bliss 
-kiss, tears-years type, stand between reader and appreciation 
of the feeling. Her One Soul to Another, to its detriment, re- 
minds one of Hhe Hound of Heaven, and her For a Blind Child 
of Blake’s The Little Black Boy. From her spiritual world in 
which all is "luminous” and "gentle,” Sister M. Therese wishes for 
m external life with 

One fold, one Shepherd under the wide sky! 

Each wistful sheep by his swift mercy, fed . . . 

And all the tired world divinely coniforted. 

Canadian poet Archibald Lampman’s book. At the Long Fault, 
has been posthumously compiled by his admirers and is prefaced 
by long appreciations by Duncan Campbell Scott and E. K. Brown. 
Published in the hope of adding to his "slowly growing” repu- 
tation, it is the kind of volume in which poems of high level are 
companioned by others which will certainly do nothing to increase 
his stature, Lampman’s world is the nineteenth-century nature 
poet’s. He has the rhythms and music of Poe (sometimes very 
strikingly), with something of the sensibility of Keats, and it is 
refreshing to hear the old, almost lost, music again. His work 
is uneven within the individual pieces, as well as in entirety. In 
the long title poem he ranges from the ridiculous "With none 
but the red men round them/ To gnash their teeth and stare,” 
to the lyric 

But afar in the ring of the forest 
Where the air is so tender with May 

And the waters are wild in the moonlight 
They lie in their silence of clay. 

The numberless stars out of heaven 
Look down with a pitiful glance. 





And the lilies asleep in the forest 
Are closed like the lilies of France, 

The volume closes with a. group of rather sentimental and de- 
rivative love sonnets. 

Nostalgia shades the poems of 65-year-old John Masefield. 

is a bou<^uet of childhood memories of his life 
in fipglond between the years one and six, written with facility 
and charm. The big red bull, terror of the countryside ( curly 
cow-conqueror”), the hopyards and apple orchards, the Words- 
worthian country characters are here, along with the postman, 
viewed Cowper-wise. This part of the book is nice — ^homely and 
clover-smelling. It is rich in such scenes as 

. toward sunset when with plash and moo 
The funeral-footed cows to milking drew. 

And all the yard was filled with patient eyes. 

Great, licking tongues, and tail-tips swishing flies. 

3ut unfortunately, JMasefield attempts to reach up from the con- 
crete picmre to the didaaic generalization, and here the eyes of 
childhood cease to be satisfactory to our needs. The result is 
either bromide or naivete. The sight of the terrible bull safely 
^^ained in the bam proves to him that So can ^'{an shackle all 
the plagues that kill/ And wars that slaughter, if he have the 
will”; a sight of "those upright English poor, those hearts of 
gold” reminds him that "Not shipping, cotton, iron, wools and 
coals/ Can make a nation’s wealth, but splendid souls,” and so 
on. Most revealing of his lack of ability to deal with the politico- 
economic complex of the world is the romantic fallacy that "Most 
children born are healthy, glad, and wise” therefore: 

What night of evil had been forced to go 

Had children ruled us sixty years ago? 

What skull-like faces tempted to unharden? 

What reeking slummage changed to flower-garden? 



Five Worlds 


Gerald Bullett’s Winter Solstice is a group of eight poems, high 
in quality. He is aware of the quest of mind and spirit toward 
final meanings — "the bubble ego,/ Waking alone to its own 
aloneness”; and the failure of words in the face of these mean- 
ings — "All words are overbold./ With saying and gainsaying, 
myth and metaphysic/ They crowd the temple”; and of the dan- 
gers of myth—" . . . myth in the soil of a literal mind/ Grows 
rank, taking to itself/ All that would nourish the spirit of man/ 
Hungry for the silence of its native mystery.” Poem V is 
and delicate as Hardy’s Fallow Deer at the Lonely House: 

While from the lattice thorn, 

To chide my lingering doubt. 

Lively with faith and fear 
A feathered eye looked out, 

And on the powdered verge, 

Where road gives way to grass 
For others’ coming and going 
Many a printing was 

Of blackbird, of wren: 

Who burn away their blood, 

Even as we, 

To ends not understood. 

— Mona Van Duyn 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Dear Sir, 

I read with interest Mrs. Vinograd’s criticisms of my Public and Private 
Poetics; and in some respects we do not disagree as much as she or some 
of her readers may think. True, Chaucer’s public was highly selective, 
and Auden’s accidental audience, thanks to printing, is greatly larger than 
his natural one. But Chaucer wrote for his whole potential audience, 
and I believe that the modern poet should write for his accidental eaves- 
dropping audience too, since it is always more interesting to convince 
those who do not share your views than those who are already convinced. 
In short-wave radio, we have an analogous problem, that of cross-listening; 
and it is now generally agreed that the eavesdropping audience deserves 
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consideration if only because it tends to be more critical and more vocal, 

I do not agree that poetry should remain content with being rather 
provincial than private. It is the poet’s duty, while aware of his limi- 
tations, to strive away from this provincialism and expand his scope in 
the direction of the universal. 

Later, my critic truly misinterprets me when she accuses me of un- 
consciously opening the door to subjectivism. I suggested that the poet 
describe the object and his reaction to it, realizing that all poetry must 
contain some element of subjectivism but that the poet’s problem is to 
establish some equilibrium between the objective, the object he describes, 
his subject matter, and the subjective, his reactions to this object. To do 
so, my critic asserts, would require considerable philosophy, and there I 
agree. I believe some philosophical sophistication or awareness can only 
enhance a poet’s other talents. My critic suggests then that this "is 
awkward,” because I insisted that the poet eschew philosophy; but I in- 
sisted that he eschew philosophy as a subject matter, not as a personal 
discipline. Indeed, I believe that a poet who expounds today, in his 
poetry, a controversial or personal philosophy lays himself open too often 
to endless criticism where the substance of the poem, its poetry, is entirely 
forgotten while only its accidents are discussed. 

Sincerely yours, 

Edouard Roditi. 

NEWS NOTES 

The Pulitzer selection of Stephen Vincent Benet’s Western Star, though 
again an exemplification of the committee’s general tendency to honor the 
established and traditional rather than encourage the new, is not one 
with which many readers will quarrel. It is a choice which few would 
have failed to predict, and none begrudge. Benet had come to be re- 
spected for more things than his merit as a poet — ^his personal devotion 
to his country, his constant and vigorous encouragement of the new and 
untried young writers, no matter what shapes they worked in, a service 
that does more to keep a nation articulate than honoring the honored. 
The Yale Series of Younger Poets which he edited till the time of his 
death (and which has been taken over by Archibald MacLeish) is an 
example of the latter. His efforts with the American Academy and the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters, are another; their awards, presented 
May 19th at the Academy headquarters in New York, are the most recent 
proof of this influence and this vision. Grants of a thousand dollars 
each have gone to Karl Shapiro, Jeremy Ingalls, Eudora Welty, Tennessee 
Williams, Hugo Ignotus, Hungarian-born poet, and Thomas Sancton, 
journalist. . , . 

William Ellery Leonard died last month at the age of sixty-eight. 
Since 1906 he had been a professor of English at the University of Wis- 
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consm, where, as^ perhaps everyone knows, a curious phobia, described in 
the autobiographical The Locomotive God, kept him within a few blocks 
of his home. His first volume of poetry was The Vaunt of Man in 1912. 
Other works include The Lynching Bee and Other Poems ( 1920) , Tutank- 
hamen and After (1924),^ Two Lives (1925), and A Son 'of Earth 
(1929), a selection from his previous poetry. He is best known by the 
sonnet sequence Two Lives, which phibits the emotional intensity that 
is perhaps his chief merit and which sometimes overcomes the rather 
heavy and conventional rhetoric with Vv^hich his poetry is weighted. 

NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 

HOWAKD MOSS, of New York City, is twenty-two years old. He has 
been published before in POETRY and other periodicals, and the Cum- 
mington Press is bringing out his first book of poems, as yet untitled, 
this fall or winter. He was educated at the University of Wisconsin. 

DILYS BENNETT LAING is the author of a book of poems, Another 
England, and the forthcoming Birth Is Earewell, to be published by 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce in the fall. 

J. V. HEALY (who due to an error was included in the Notes on Con- 
tributors in most of the copies of our Alay issue) has appeared here 
frequently, with poetry and criticism. He was horn in Chicago in 1911, 
and now lives in New Gloucester, Maine. 

THOMAS MC GRATH is at present a private in the Air Force and is 
stationed in the Aleutians, from which these poems were sent. He first 
appeared in POETRY in 1939. 

AMY BONNER ( also included by mistake in the Notes on Contributors 
for most of our May copies) is the eastern representative of POETRY. She 
reviewed poetry for the New York Evening Post, the New York World 
Telegram and the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 

JOHN HAY, of New York, was born in Ipswich, Mass., in 1915. He 
graduated from Harvard in 1938. He worked for two years for the 
Charleston News and Courier, He is at present a sergeant, on the stafi 
of Yank, 

ROBERT DAVID O^BRIEN is an instruaor in English and Latin at Milton 
Academy, Milton, Mass. He appeared here once before, and nas also 
been published in The Saturday Review of Literature, Voices, the New 
York Sun, etc. 

ROBERT WISTRAND, a young Pennsylvania writer, is now serving as 
a lieutenant in the Air Corps, at the Midland, Texas, A..rmy Flying School. 
He has been published before in POETRY. He attended Pennsylvania 
State College. 

JOSEPH LANGLAl^ is a lieutenant in the Army and has been recently 
training in the AMG in preparation for Civil Affairs duty overseas. He 
appeared here once before, in our March 1941 issue. 
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JOHN NERBER was born in Michigan and graduated from Kenyon 
College in Gambler, Ohio, in 1941. He is at present working for a 
defense plant in Connecticut. He was introduced to our readers in 
December, 1938. 

All of our prose contributors have appeared before: 

D. s. SAVAGE is familiar to our readers both as poet and critic, and was 
awarded our Jeannette Sewell Davis Pri 2 e in 1938. He has written two 
books of poems, The Autumn World and A Time to Mourn, and a vol- 
ume of criticism entitled The Personal Principle. He lives in Hereford- 
shire, England. A. J. M. SMITH is one of the leading Canadian poets. 
He recently edited an anthology of Canadian poetry, The Book of Cana- 
dian Poetry, and a volume of his own verse, News of the Phoenix, has 
just been published by Coward-McCann. He is on the faculty of Mich- 
igan State College, Lansing. MONA VAN DUYN teaches a class in the 
writers* workshop at the University of Iowa. 
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SEVEN POEMS 

REVEILLE FOR MY TWENTY-EIGHTH BIRTHDAY 
ToV.J. 

ON the bluster and the roil of wind 
-*-^From the four darkened corners of the world, 
Morning is the brass jazz of bugles hurled 
Like sudden weather on the fields of mind. 

And all the sheep I had set out to graze 
Huddle and close against the threat of days. 

Dear, where you were my sleep moved and was still 
And broke on bugles. Stupid yet with sleep 
I see no angels, tie my shoes, and keep 
My shave and morning cigarette until 


Rosters have stamped my waking, and, set free, 
! I have the dream to turn again, and be. 
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Now ranked and numbered in my morning place, 

Law shall keep me, and Command provide. 

A standing engine dressed in hair and hide 
Turning the slight machinery of a face 
Across the barking shadows of the mist 
To dream of bed, the pasture silence kissed. 

The manifest machine, tooled as a lever, 

Descends to touch its cog by gear and gear, 

And on the roll call of another year 
I am the theorem of the pure believer: 

The thumb for switches and the hands for pliers 
Moved on a diagram of nerves like wires. 

And so awake where all our years begin — 

Moved on the ceremony of pause. What nexus forms 
The gift of time into the gear of arms? 

Awakened darkly in the running rain 
I know our sleep was anger to be solved, 

Where, mixed like cloud, faces and earth revolved. 

— ^They wept: a mural for an urban square. 

And pity paused to wonder and be stirred 
Like a shy daughter overshoed and furred 
In galleries, learning a pensive air. 

But oh the ribs were real that famine staved, 

And gates clanged, and the dead were never saved.- — 

And turns: now in another minute I may light 
My morning cigarette and name a day. 

If I intended more and turned away, 
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There were no crags to bleed on and be right, 

But rapt as ions down a fuse of wire 
A single switch to blow the world afire. 

Journeyman expert in the trades of kill, 

Scholar of bomb and fuse, and the controls 
Of wireless stars and the starred wire that pulls 
The turrets to their edict-dressed in such skill, 

Am I that burning angel whose wild stance 
Bore other features only across distance? 

Dear, if I find my hand a stranger’s claw, 

Time may return it, and till time return. 

Method performs. And though the mountains burn 
I am the bachelor of three schools of Law 
And have my trade precise and equally: 

To burn by air, to shoot by land, to drown by sea. 

And keep my morning’s number ranked and placed, 
Paused between a cigarette and a world 
To see a symbol’s flag fly or be furled — 

My hand the blueprint that the lightning traced, 

My wish resolved, mechanical and lean: 

Decided hotly— then numb as a machine. 

REFLECTIONS WHILE OILING A MACHINE GUN 

I think of Plato in a schoolroom dusk, 

Light-stunned across the distances of sun. 

Notes that I took and studied at my desk 
Resolved him, pigeonholed him, and were done. 
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The shining Image of the ding-an-sich 
Still speaks the burgher. Patently 
The body of the body politic 
Prefers its legend to its history. 

Teacher, who loved George Washington and Hoover, 
Thought of him privately as Shelley s father: 

A sort of third-vice-resident-prime-mover 
Wearing a beard and the Order of the Garter. 

Teacher was sure my undershirt was red 
Because I coughed when she cried Pax et lux. 

She had not seen us in Amanda’s bed 
Asserting all was genitive and flux. 

And though I wander on the tides like fish, 

My hand is on the thousandths of an inch 
Between the sear and firing pin, pin and wish. 

And who will die before or after lunch? 

, And buried in the usuries of a wreath 

Not hear the burgher’s oratory praise 
Teacher and God. Whereby they waste a death 
Who might have bought a world for half the price. 

Scholar in oil and steel and numbered parts 
I have poor teacher’s error at my thumb, 

And would request good voters of all sorts 
To lay less emphasis on Kingdom Come. 
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MISSION 

Look now, below the theorem's wings and miles of air 
Gone thin with height, and through the scattering clouds 
The seamed and static circle of the earth 
Flattens to distances beyond the Word. 

Down there, an X on the revolving day, 

The roofs we come to shatter take the sun. 

Remote in time, the ghosts we ride to make 
Still move alive their last time through the town. 

We are the masked and ominous bizarre 
Invaders past all reasoning of the poor. 

Where death has wings, wings are a name for death, 
And what is knocking at the bomb-bay door? 

Foetal, we drag for life on the thin cord 
That is our past, our need for human air 
Dehumanized in chemistry of height 
Where all is pure and monstrous as fire. 

We are the souls of manuals brought to light 
From blueprint, test tube, clamor, and hurrah. 

The boy who aims the turrets of the lightning 
Is last year s clown, the boy in the orange car. 

If all his thought is tom-toms, rhinestoned dancers, 
Power of the uniform on half-grown girls, 

Still his hands are wrenches, his eyes are bolts. 

And on a gesture he has leaped the world. 
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And stiil he rides on fear, whose lovely kiss 
And hum of power from engines oiled and hot, 
Beckons his ignorant will, fondles his arm. 

The chosen lever from which death shall drop. 

Ah, Father, had you guessed this penitence 
In days of wooden rooms and barns of hay, 

Or rapt in Sunday silence, organ voiced. 

The gnomic priests forlorn embroidery. 

That space might bend so, and the taken air 
Shudder on this abyss and infinite plain, 

And boys be magnified to this dimension 
Still ignorant of pity, cause, and plan. 

VAGARY OF THE SIMPLE HEART 

The technicolor virgin sang 
And nymphs died of her dance. 

Quaint bells of San Domingo rang 
Love to its circumstance. 

Flamingoes like a wing of flame 
Kissed on a bank of cloud. 

And when the sallow sting-ray came 
Its kill was not allowed. 

But all the sea was lit with flowers 
And all the mountains flowed in blue, 

And chocolate queens in cocoanut towers 
Cried 'My love is true.” 
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But ah the pastel virgin s eyes 
Were phosphor on my heart, 

Moon colored seas were on her sighs 
And we were seas apart. 

And still she sang and birds were still, 

And when she came I rose and cried, 

"Our distances are not until 
My simple heart has tried.” 

She turned: the mountains waited there 
Upon our pausing endocrine. 

I split her kisses with despair 

Guilt crying, "This might not have been.” 

MONDAY MORNING REVEILLE 

Birdless, the blood red dawn the engines roar 
Opens the sleeping barracks. Synchronized 
All windows leap with light, and every door 
Streams with the troops of sleep demobilized 

To rank and roster and a starting day, 

Whistle and the faltering bugles' scream, 

Roll call and running wind — and seas away. 

Far as a finished minute — what was the dream 

Where the last gate was reached and every field 
Crackled with flowers, and far across the bay 
Liners and merchantmen whistled and wheeled 
— ^And boiled on flame like birds and fell away? 
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FIRST SNOW ON AN AIRFIELD 

A window’s length beyond the Pleiades 
Wintering Perseus grounds his bow on haze 
And midnight thickens on the fall of snow. 

Now on the sound of sleepers past their days 
The barracks turns to myth, and none shall die 
But widen and grow beautiful a while 
And then be written on a Grecian sky. 

Look, the burnt mountain whitens, and the trees 
Grow cavernous. And the field’s lights are spread 
Spangling on the daubed and rushing air 
That fills with drone of engines overhead. 

And see: the constellations of the running-lights, 
Crossed on the beacon’s arm, bring home the planes 
That almost layered the hills with trilobites. 

As near as a chance: A winter’s memory 
Of seconds not too soon that might have been 
Fossils at impact with the shrouded stone. 

Here on the ground, the noise of a machine 
Above the falling snow at season’s turn — 
Memory crossed with moment — and again 
Tomorrow’s manual of guns to learn. 

SUMMER EVENING 

The porches of the twilight blur 
The lit cigars, the dying sun. 

On fans and lemonade the fur 
Of dark, like moths, begins. 
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Coiled in repose the idling cats 
Survey in jet and jade 
From railings and from welcome mats 
The shirt-sleeved sweltering gods. 

Through open windows radios 
Tattoo the night with sound. 

Insistent, throttle- wide banjoes 
Conjure Pacific sands. 

Or — mesmerized, intent, ignored — 

The confident crooner sprays 
Himself upon the tired and bored. 
Inviolably spry. 

Where none shall ever ache to brink 
The backtrack of a thought. 

Or, drawing from the kitchen s ink , 

Be passionless and late. 
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4 AM. 

It is early evening, still, in Honolulu, and in London, now, it 
must be well past dawn; 

But here, in the Riviera Cafe, on a street that has been lost and 
forgotten very long ago, as the clock moves steadily toward 
closing time. 

The spark of life is very low, if it burns at all. 

And here we are, four lost and forgotten customers in this place 
that surely will never again be found, 

Sitting, at ten-foot intervals, along this lost and forgotten bar, 

(Wishing the space were further still, for we are still too close 
for comfort) 

Knowing that the bartender, and the elk s head, and the portrait 
of F.D.R., 

(All gazing at something of interest beyond us and behind us, 
but very far away) 

Must somehow be aware of us, too, as we stare at the cold 
interior of our lives, reflected in the mirror beneath and in 
back of them. 

Hear how lonely the radio is, as its voice talks on, and on, un- 
answered; 

Notice how futile is the nickel dropped in the juke-box by a 
customer, 

How its music proves again that ones life is either too humdrum 
or too exciting, too empty or too full, too this, too that; 

Only the cat that has been sleeping in the window, now yawning 
and stretching and trotting to the kitchen to sleep again — 
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Only this living toy knows what we feel, knows what we are, 
really knows what we only think we know. 

Soon, too soon, it will be closing time, and the door will be locked; 

Each of us will be alone, soon, with something too ravaging for 
a name — 

(Our golden, glorious futures, perhaps). 

Lock the door now and put out the lights, before some terrible 
stranger enters and gives, to each of us, an answer that is 
the final truth. 

They say the Matterhorn at dawn, and the Northern Lights of 
the Arctic, are things that should be seen; 

They say, they say in time, you will hear them say anything, 

and everything. 

What would the elk’s head, or the remote bartender say, if they 
could speak.^ ^ 

The booth where last night’s love affair began, the spot where 
last year’s homicide occurred, are empty now, and still. 

Kenneth Fearing 
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TWO POEMS 

TO D. H. LAWRENCE 

Wrongheaded poet, for so at times you were. 

You were never stupid of heart, as many whose brains detect 

Errors they have not wit of the heart to err in. So 

You absurdly thought the machine was evil, but the hearts of these 

Tick over, go on ticking over, ticking over, mechanical toys 

For Paley’s mechanical God. And their eyes 

Believe what the catalogue tells them is there. These, 

Ersatz of soul. 

Have found their substitute for sense. 

You knew, knowing, ambivalent hatred and love, 

And, .perhaps hardly knowing, knew 

Another two-way emotion, loving 

Life, yet desiring Order, shadow of the mother 

Who neatly placed the glazed white plaster flowers 

Over her own life. 


O greater than Francis, you understood, 

As none has understood, what is a thrush, 
Or a fox, or a rat, a scurrying of teeth, 

Who makes no speech before or after 
He leaves, whose squeak 
Contains no rhetoric. 

I 

I Salute, aware one. 

Singing to us with the voice of the sunlight, 
Abusing us with a July shower, 
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Piling up rocks against the land’s stupidity, 

Fierce with love, Forerunner of a faith unborn yet, 
Salute, companioa 


EPITHALAMINUET 
For Hilary and John True 

I wish you first what your own love will give, joy. 

Next, to be happy. This your own sense will give you. 

I wish you last what the Friendly Goddess gives 
(O Most True, Most Friendly Goddess, Fortune!). 

These wholly I wish you, and wish you also 

To be fortunate in a time when it is not strange to be so. 

By the authority committed unto you 
I direct into Limbo 

The witchwomen with spells of blood. 

The witchmen with chains of words, 

The witchworms of gold and dead ages. 

What, having had your wish, you would wish for, I wish you now 
What, having had, you would wish, that I wish you. 

I wish you a quiet lane 
With trees, and a west wind. 

• Stephen Bylansen 
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SIX POEMS 

SPRING SONG 

He played it in April 
Upon an amber comb. 

Forgetting the serpents 
That coiled from his mother’s 
Womb to beckon him home. 

He lifted high the hungry 

Melody and in the sky 

The Holy Ghost started preparing 

At once the lonely mystery 

His faith would measure him by. 

When the low meadow mice 
Scudded by and the curlews 
Flew over they should have told, 
Though falteringly, where silence lay 
Curled bitterly among the yews. 

So simple the song was, anger 
Remained in the city 
Of clocks and towers, yet somehow 
Day repeated it to night 

Who marked him for her pity. 

Now in the autumn vistas 
Of home-winding cattle, all 
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He can remember is one 
Shining youth studded with thorns, 
And another one dead on the wall 

That wall with creepers and lichen, 
Where he had stood, whence 
He now daily returns to cry to God: 
Was it that I meant, when I 
Wailed against boyhood’s vehemence? 

FAR DISTANT STAR 


His golden hair bruised the formal catalpas; 

He crossed bridges, leaving them bent 
In his hobnailed wake, he unmoored 
The black-roofed town, laid low the eccentric hedges, 
Scorned the hysterics of cathedral and tent. 

Yearned the decayed women of infirmaries: 

Had he tarried we would have allotted him rooms, 
And encompassed him about, warming our hearts 
Upon his wonderful loins. But he strode 
From grey dusk in which such lechery blooms. 

Nightly now he hangs from the stars, composed 
Of luster and faith. Around his neck the noose 
Is costlier than all our pavements, but 
Our pedigreed contempt is preciously ours, even 
Like the feckless spaniels gnawing our shoes. 


ill 
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DITTY 

Ah, ship me home, antiseptic sister. 

Tie my toes around my neck 
In a network pouch, click 
My knees together for a martial sound. 
Sister, heave the mind overboard, 

There’ll be enough to go around 
For the trim memorial fete 
On the hometown burial ground. 

Don’t let it be said I reneged. 

Left anything of myself behind. 

Need the one eye to make tears. 

The one loin to perpetuate 
Somewhat the nation s glory with, 

This half-mouth to repeat hate 
In an obsolete voice, now that life 
Sanctifies only a newer date. 

Hello, Mother, here I come, 

Latest toy of Christendom. 

DAYS AND BATTLES GO ON 

'The innocent facts tabulated by maiden aunts proved 
That he slept with his left arm behind his head, 

And his toes curled cunningly around the bedpost ... 
Yet he died valiantly among worms, the severed head 
Of a horse, in a monsoon of blood on a golden coast. 
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One niece berated the Negress for wearing his shoes, 
His brother learning to spell "regiment” at school 
Was dismissed for a duration of grief. An aunt 
Rallied magnanimously from diabetes and a school 
Of isolationist tint to face a more heroic slant. 


Following a skirmish in a Republican bailiwick, mass 
Weddings by television, amorous stabbings through the heart, 
The evening paper misspelling his name in archaic type, 
Snorted: "But let us never forget. Now the heart 
Of the nation should expand; now the time is ripe.” 

So the year creeps on with the sun, with old doings, 

Old war, with devourings of hope, making yesterdays 
So nostalgic and quaint. One scans new mountains of names, 
Golden stars, and hears marvelous prayers on holidays 
Under the auspices of the town’s indefatigable dames. 

FOR OUR PAST YEARS 

But we have eaten the cake of old worth, the white 
hopes frosting it, and now contemplate our jSngers 
worrying with a rosary of peace-time yearnings, or 
almost discard resignation to find comfort in varicosed 
Mary-Elizabeth feeding her crumbs to God, sparely as 
through chicken wire, and let conscience frame it. 

Yesterday’s questions go zigzagging on and on, 
unhumorous echoes reply, repeat across rooms 
w ennui and upon chairs with knitting and cats, 
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sometimes achieving the broken-hearted, sometimes sighs, 
when we cannot waylay the present with nostalgic thrusts. 

With delicate ears we try hearing moonlight instead. 

Traditions turn up snub noses, snobbish candlelight 
in the haughty nostrils; pride stutters a little 
and all the cats yawn. Supporting her expensive chins 
on her integrity, she who bore us, and taught us, 
leaves the puzzle to sires and God, and conjures up 
erstwhile merry suitors who courted her in her cups. 

Lo, and so, and on . . . And some piquant gossip at dusk. 

A heart packed with regret when night approaches . . . 

Ah but, any great mother, of saints or men, or even 
of war and peace, why not answer us smally from 
any still ambitionless void before our final sleep 
"Yes, my timorous sons, even you I still condone.” 

SPRING, 1944 

It is over again, the able tyranny of ice and snow, 

The cpacfsnal aggrandizement of scolding jay and crow. 

But those who are left of men stir bleakly out. 

Persistently humble and perverse in mind about 

Forgiving God for whatever scourge he perfected, 
Asking pardon for the unseemly peace they expeaed. 

David Cornel De Jong 
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MEN AND GODS 

The people grow as thick as paddy-stems 
Out of wet mud; only the thinning hand 
Of cholera or famine clears the groimd; 

In the hot humid climate each womb swims 
With spawn like fishes’ spawn; forgotten dreams 
Paint symbols on men’s foreheads and men’s minds; 
Cattle and naked children throng compounds 
Of small square houses made for folded limbs. 


Towers like ugly oblong pyramids 

Are thick as festival streets with spawning gods, 

Garish with color, mad with fantasies 

Of mighty lust where animals and men 

And gods are one; from multilabial shrines 

The gods peer out with little glittering eyes. 

HINDU TEMPLE 

Gods overhang this land like tropical trees; 

Their numerous arms are branches, their hands hold 
For jeweled flowers and fruit objects of gold, 
Silver and stone; their metamorphoses 
Are baffling as the dappled processes 
Of cobras among aloes, pythons curled 
Round nameless animals, huge elephants hurled 
Through mottled leaves by dark ferocities. 
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The waiis are tiger-striped; the colonnades. 
Alive with parakeets, are overgrown 
With tropical luxuriance of carved stone; 
The trail of individual deities, 

Their reincarnations and strange ecstasies 
Are easily lost in jungle lights and shades. 


SIVA 

Siva the Destroyer, God of Death 
And springing reproduction, Sundeswar 
The Beautiful, the boy Bikshatanar, 

Seducer of the chaste wives of the sages, 

And Nataraja, dancer of the ages. 

The dancer with a hundred thousand poses. 

The Dancer on the Elephant, all these guises 
Great Siva’s name and shape changed in a breath. 


Vrishabavanamoorthi, on his Bull, 

Parvati by his side, and he and she 
Siva himself, woman and man in orie; 

While from the lingam carved beside the throne 
Bramah dives to the depths and Vishnu flies 
To find the end of this infinity. 


GANESH 


Ganesha, Ganopathi, Gannanata, 

The Elephant-Head, the Ivory Tusked, the Fat, 
The Long-Nosed, and the Rider on the Rat; 
When you are praying to this god remember 


R. N. CURREY 
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His hundred aad eight names, his perfect number 
Of godly attributes: God of the Gate, 

The Patient Watcher for the Perfect Mate, 

Ganesha, Ganopathi, Gannanata. 

If you should start a journey, choose a date 
For some important enterprise remember 
Ganesha, Ganopathi, Gannanata; 

The Wise, the Wonderful, the Fortunate, 

Lord of Propitious days. Briber of Fate — 

Preserve his Rat that carries cholera. 

HINDU WOMEN 

Beneath these lusting gods what feminine grace! 
W^omen with vessels held against full breasts. 
Walking with queen-like carriage to the place 
Where a whole street draws water, hands and wrists 
Move carelessly to touch the sleek black hair 
Or raise a heavy vessel to the head; 

Wearing their single garment with an air 
Of swaying gracefulness I once thought dead. 

They have not learned the rhythm of pointed heels. 
Their sandaled feet are gravely innocent 
Of time as measured by revolving wheels; 

They touch their palms in greeting, lift cupped hands 
And liquid eyes for gifts, not diffident 
In raising both in prayer to these gross gods. 
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CATTLE 


The world raoves at the pace of cattle here, 

These beautiful white beasts whose masters sit 
Between them on the shafts, whose painted carts 
Balanced with hay or sacks upon two wheels. 

Or carrying one squatting passenger, 

Move gaily down the roads; they have small feet 
And lift them lightly; some have bright green paint 
On their long tapering horns; all carry bells. 


Here where they have been taken from the shaft 
They stand among their masters in small groups; 
They are not driven to graze, but eat cut grass 
While he eats rice; their horizontal shape 
Contrasts with his tall vertical brown stance: 

At home they’ll go with him into the house. 


HILL STATION 


This is ray ivory tower. This ring of mountains 
Raises me high above the tainted plain, 

So that with lake, and trees, and silver fountains 
Of light and water I am back again 
In England, perhaps Grasmere, on a day 
Of liquid birdsong, ignorant as heaven 
Of gods spawned out of the hot interplay 
Of sun and teeming earth, of millions driven 
Like slaves through shortened lives ... 

Here roses grow 
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In small front gardens and pear-blossom falls 
Across a net gate and a tidy path; 

While in this bungalow these two know how 
With flowers, and tolerant words, and logwood hearth 
To raise brief England within brittle walls. 

R. N. Cmrey 

TORN SKY 

These bells were mellow: Sabbath shone 
Upon islands of wind-combed wheat. 

Tilted against an apple tmnk, 

The scythe and hoe were silent — this being a time of incense, 
Each house with loom hum hushed, 

The tongues of chimes languid in iteration 

Over the hills . . , . 

Anna in a starched pinafore, Nathalia in a floral shawl. 

Now bell-ropes loose a tide of panic down the road: 

Even the cattle, hearing the dissonance, 

Shatter the stalls and, in blind fright. 

Lunge at the apple trunk 
Under a torn sky. 

Florence Kerr Brownell 
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ALWAYS THE HILL REMEMBERED 

Always the hiii remembered 
and autumn’s gold storm, in asters ring 
heart struggling with the immortal, death, 
remembered love’s treacherous jungle green, 
purple blooms under the green, under 
strange rainy leaves, taking the breath; 
wrath at the terrible great remembered, 
at Promethean theft and beaked bird-— 
never sigh ah for youth, whose one word 
is passion, whose years are that wonder. 

For the later province is of spirit 

subtle, with meanings threaded and crossed 

over identity’s old merit. 

Now in repeated generation 
woven is lover ego lost. 

Here thought, clear of the self, must mark 

the creative hand significant 

only in pattern, seeing in bone 

all movements and marvels anciently learned, 

forever to the renewal turned; 

denying any hour specific 

out of time, unique, one’s own, 

but jointly held with the vital dust 

So all prevail in starry rite 

to haunt, ghosts luminous in dark 

but traceable always in the noon light 
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Alice Monks Mears 

Then, with love hail the young: 
arrogant, gesturing like princes among 
new subject kingdoms, no exile 
imagined nor iliad to unfold. 

Sharp as a stone in the hand they hold 
the moment, see it blessed or vile, 
discrete. See themselves clear as the stone 
standing against patternless time, alone. 

Fiercely they call out their own names, 

Their individual, wonderful names . . . 

They are the young, the cruel, heretical, 
with heart wholly expectant of miracle. 

Alice Monks Mears 
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SIX SONNETS 
I 

The hour is late, and more for me than you. 
Darker then for you? Lighter for me? 

Or both? By war and law neither free 
But to do singly whatever we must do. 

We are alike in that our bones show through 
Our thin skins. And let us agree 
To spare that legend of our common country 
That speaks us cold: let strangers think it true. 
The torment burns. Be near me still, or far, 

You like a lean Egyptian pace my mind— 

And where were other breasts savage as these? 
Forehead dramatized with visible scar? 

I grow so willful as to think to find 
Somewhere doubtless there is a place of peace. 

n 

And yet there*s love; and not like death and taxes, 
Not like the rising and setting of the sun, 

Nor like the growth and failing of the moon, 

Yet speaking in the night its luminous Yes. 
Love is a possibility, like glory, 

Or happiness, or honor, or renown, 

Too large and painful to be held by many, 
Betrayed by most, assailed by everyone. 

All things must war upon it: it defines; 
Demands a public nakedness at noon, 
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' I 

Denies aU business, and makes littleness 

Of occupation and the day s ambition. ’ 

That once I took love’s burning shade upon 
My hands I turned away from it like stone. 

Ill 

These words may be a dress for you to wear 
While you walk forever in the sun; 

Or at the least the ribbon in your hair 
To bind it that it never be undone. 

— So big and little poets usually cry 
In anguished boast that none of them can lose 
Nor the world lose this one girl; and so I, 

Bringing you here in your embroidered shoes. 

You, like all the others, shall grow old 
And die; words shaped on your young body 
May be as mortal as your flesh and cold 
As only time could teach you how to be. 

The fierce completion of your nakedness 
Makes death unnecessary and this dress. 

rv 

Your hair, for the first time a concern 
Of someone in the night, diffused about me. 

Flowers more known than seen and yet that burn. | 

Now I know how golden this will be — | 

As gold as I remember it to be. 

Possessed or unpossessed, it is all one— 

Though dangerous difference enough to me— | 
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Winter daffodils, and a midnight sun. 

Lie in my arms, my love, a little while. 

As though it were forever, for it is; 

There is no difference. And you can guess. 

So young, my answer to my question while 
I hardly need to tell you what it is. 

Am I your father, brother, lover? Yes. 

V 

Then, as 17th century lovers did 
Die together — shall we? — and make one 
Answer upon our close and private bed 
Publicly sworn as our conclusion? 

Insurance men and clerks that sit at desks 
Computing how to live, retire and die. 

Who shall inherit dollars, lose, take risks, 

Let them come study our longevity 
Here on this white tablet where we add 
One with one and fetch a magic one. 

Showing two figures so cunningly wed 
Can multiply but make no long division, 
Wlio, subtracted from time’s required course, 
Die here like the expanding universe. 


VI 

The hour is short, wisdom is very hard — 

I The birth, though love, is long: it hurts, it hurts. 

Pain, that we so prayed we might be spared. 

Is now the clawing captive of our hearts. 
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But those who look away from it go blind. 

We are what we can look upon and know. 

There is no sin but Lot’s wife’s who sinned 
By turning and denying what she saw. 

Between the worm and mastery of heaven 

We hung for mad. Because the hour is short I 

O let us endlessly believe our end 

Is in ourselves, as earth’s within the earth. 

Earth, teach us to care, teach us to move, 

To change, assent to seasons, even to love. 
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THE MEANING OF KENNETH FEARING’S POETRY 

K enneth FEARING’S first published volumes, Angel Arms 
and Poems, were products of the between-wars Marxist 
literary movement. Although this movement sought primarily 
to inspire revolutionary feeling and to create a literature of sharply 
critical realism, it could hardly avoid the thousand experimental 
and symbolistic influences of the times. In such a contex, espe- 
cially if we keep in mind the swift rise of pure negativism after 
the last war, the lines between indignant satire and disintegrating 
irony are not easy to define. Fearing s work lies precisely within 
the overlapping area of these two types of bitter and sophis- 
ticated criticism, not only in its formal aspects (here only in- 
cidentally considered) but even in its very subject matter, which 
in most poets one would consider something quite apart from the 
, heart of their poetry— the attitude fou/ard the subject matter. 
" For time, the sense of crisis, and the predicament of the modern 
individual are the material Fearing uses throughout his poetic 
development. They are inseparable from the ironic half-satire 
which has been with him from his first romantic misanthropism, 
through a Marxist period of contempt and idealism, to Kafka-like 
obsession with fear, defeat and confusion. From a young revolu- 
tionary’s disgust with the frustrated lives of common men, he 
has moved to a vision of a society powerless to save itself from 
corruption and soul’s death. "White mice,” he writes in one 
of the later volumes— 

White mice, running ma2es in behavior tests, have never displayed more 
cunning than these, who arrived by such devious routes at such 
incredible ends. ^ .1 v 

The poem, Class Reunion, in which this typical prose-paragraph 
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line occurs, laments the death of a generation’s dreams. Fear- 
ing does not, like Kafka, watch with ever-renewed hope the end- 
less running of human mice. He deals only in conclusions, fling- 
ing the ironic rhythm of daily speech and the suddenly brooding 
philosophic question onto the page, and making his point by 
combining sardonic oratory with irrefutable fact. As a result, 
his images acquire dramatic suspense and couple the shock of 
high rhetoric with that of high emotion. Thus, the first and 
last stanzas of A Dollars Worth of Blood, Please: 

With the last memo checked: They will sign, success; with the phone 
put down upon the day’s last call; then with the door locked at last. 
Wait; think; 

What should the final memo be? 

SAY THE LAST WORD, YOU LONG STRAIGHT STREETS, 

SAY THE LAST WORD, YOU WISE GUY, DUMB GUY, SOFT 
GUY, RIGHT GUY, FALL GUY, TOUGH GUY, 

SAY THE LAST WORD, YOU BLACK SKY ABOVE. 

These two stan2as, wrenched from their context in the poem 
and in the volume Dead Reckoning, illustrate only mechanically 
the qualities of Bearing’s poetry. The dramatic relationship 
between poet and reader is only momentarily glimpsed in such 
a quotation, because of its brevity and even more because the 
element of plot, so important in the early Angel Arms, has been 
subordinated to the emotional oratory of almost all the later 
works. Fascinated, undoubtedly, by the technical effectiveness 
and internal discipline of the acid portrait, the poet sketched 
in Angel Arms a dozen or so big-city types, described by Edward 
Dahlberg as ”an elliptical recollection of the laughing gas of 
rodents in a dismembered dream.” This term, ’“rodents,” is 
compelled by Bearing’s own fiixation with the rodent image, a 
fixation which, at first only suggested by his presentation of 
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thwarted lives, asserts itself a decade later in the semidramatic 
poem Payday in the Morgue. Here the mam speaker is playing 
pokes desperately with his co-workers in the morgue who are 
at the same time strangers to him. The outside world menac- 
ingly alive, challenges him by knocks on the door by cries, 
by telephone-rings, and by the sounds of music. Afraid to answer 
the challenge or to turn his back on his competitors (although 
everything is after all lost already), he remarks finally: 

I’d answer the door, but you know how it is. A fellow with a family. 

Sure. it:) 

Tt’s pither them or us, see what i. mean. 

KthrmSnfo/ men “ 

gods made of music bathed in blinding light. 

The chief difference between Fearing’s earlier work and his later 

work is that formerly he would have considered the choice real 

while now his poems give evidence that he considers it illusory, 

material for irony. As he says elsewhere: , , 

. each is forever doomed and lost, and there wh«e he lies is forever 
damned, and damned, and damned, and damned. ^ • 

The poems of Angel Arms, however, are ndt as irreconcilably 
pessimistic as these later poems. There is a remote pity, a kind 
of reverse tenderness, in the early portraits. Disgust, not dis- 
illusion or hatred, prevails, for the characters satirized are being 
drawn by one who believes in the triurnph of man s will. ^ An 
example of this not altogether unkind irony is the portrait of 
Minnie Spohr, the scornful washerwoman, who: 

could hide her head in rags and die laughing on the street. 

She could snicker in the broom closet. In the dark of the movies. 

In bed. 

Die, at the way some people talk.; 

The things they talk about and believe and do. 
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Minnie finds everything ridiculous: love, philosophy, social pro- 
test, idealism of any sort. In a perverted way she represents the 
poet’s own attitude toward the false front of a corrupt society, 
with its illusions of romantic love, education, and freedom. Her 
rejection of all ideas, therefore, is identical with Fearing’s irony, 
if only for ideas we read illusions. But this sympathy of ironists 
is for the most part suppressed in Angel Arms. Most of the 
portraits are simpler in their implications: gangsters shooting it 
out with police on St. Agnes’ Eve, young men aimlessly and 
silently walking the streets, and picture after picture of emptiness 
or false culture or ignorant effrontery. Violent and naive rejec- 
tion is the theme and substance. 

Inconspicuous foreshadowings of the later Fearing, however, 
are the poems Green Light and Nocturne. The technique of 
Green Light is one of indirection, manifested even in the title. 
The poet employs predicate sentences, in which the subjea is 
omitted, to achieve this indirection. Thus we have, in the open- 
ing lines, a series of half -images: 

Bought at the drug store, very cheap; and later pawned. 

After a while, heard on the street; seen in the park. 

Familiar, but nor quite recognized. 

Followed and taken home and slept with. 

Traded or sold. Or lost. 

To what subject do these predicates belong? Certainly the images 
are of the commercial world — ^yet they refer also to love and 
memory. Later, other images, absurd or fantastic or common- 
place, are added: the predicates of hximan existence. The poet 
makes the point that all the impressions of daily life and of fan- 
tasy, inseparable from the self-centered and brooding mind, are 
"strange, and yet not extraordinary.” A tragic pointlessness of 
truth is suggested, simultaneously defining the universe as zero 
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and raising the pettiest details (for example, the green light on 
a busy corner) to a level of universal significance. If truth is 
pointless, then so are the facts of experience, wisdom, morality, 
love and death. Those who attach importance to them are pos- 
turing without purpose, for they are facts 

Bought at the drug store down the street 
Where the wind blows and the motors go by and it is 
always night, or day; 

Bought to use as a last resort, 

Bought to impress the statuary in the park. 

Are these not, under the protective veiling, Minnie Spohr’s views 
on life? One may suggest that the obscuring of the theme is 
evidence at once that the poet did not wish to recognize his own 
pessimism and that his only object was to catch the essence of a 
mood he could hardly define. Yet he certainly felt, in composing 
Green Light, that its harsh view of reality was in a sense ir- 
refutable. 

The poem Nocturne has similar protective coloring. A fan- 
tasy of the city at night at first hides the poet's baffiement. 
The design, again, is to throw the reader oflF the track of the 
poet’s personality while imagination and reality are painfully 
contrasted: 

In the blue, ether night, 

Buildings rise in marble streams that do not end. 

Night does not end. 


On the floor of night there is no time. 

Men cough and walk away. 

To what end this contrast? It can only be to show the inade- 
quacy of men, the impossibility of dream-fulfillment. But these 
ideas conflict with the themes of revolutionary struggle and of 
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the conquest of matter by man's courage and imderstanding in 
Bearing’s second volume, Poems. Consequently, they are per- 
mitted as yet to appear only at unguarded moments. Disillusion- 
ment, however, cannot flower without the soil of great hopes. 

In Poems, Fearing provides himself with that soil, in which the 
seeds of disillusionment can be planted. 

The new volume, with its unambiguous, although complex, 
revolutionary irony, is a remarkable development from the highly 
personalized Angel Arms. Containing only one portrait, it ex- 
amines life as a whole. The portrait Dirge paints a typical 
American defeat in the jargon of slick magazine and glamorous 
movie, combined with the language of a dream world of tradi- 
tional individualism and the unanswerable symbols of economic 
reality: 

Denouement to denouement, he took a personal pride in the certain, 
certain way he lived his own, private life. 

But nevertheless, they shut off his gas; nevertheless, the bank foreclosed; 
nevertheless, the landlord called; nevertheless, the radio broke ... 

The confused, bedeviled '‘hero” is buried finally, and for the 
burial scene the tough and callous slang of big-city competitive- 
ness is used: 

With who the hell are you at the corner of his casket, and where the 
helFre we going on the right-hand silver knob, and who the hell 
cares walking second from the end with an American Beauty wreath 
from why the hell not. ... 

Such passages, striking at the economic facts juxtaposed against 
our culture and institutions, are obviously Marxist in tone. In 
fact, Fearing is much more concerned in Poems with a view of 
capitalist society as a whole — its mythology, which he treats as 
shallow and hypocritical, as well as its whole complex of violent 
competition and mass misery— than with minor political and 
economic questions, or with isolated moods or characterizations. 


M'i 
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In Obituary, for example, he expands upon the "service” slogan 
of big business — its attitude of concern for the needs of the 
people. On a busy street, a pedestrian is killed by a ten-ton 
truck. A policeman takes over: the symbol of official solicitude. 
He, remarks the poet, is the corpse’s "true-blue pal,” and so, by 
extension, are Standard Oil, Will Hays, and a number of other 
representatives of our economy and culture. The poet suggests 
that the policeman prove his deep if belated friendship by pick- 
ing up the corpse-i feeding it, and giving it another job. It now 
becomes clear that the truck and the corpse are symbols of the 
American scene during the depression years. Conclusions: the 
only really true-blue pal of the dead man is the driver, just be- 
cause he has brought an end to his victim’s thwarted life. 

The directness of a poem like Obituary may be contrasted with 
the deliberate obscurantism of Green Light and Nocturne. Feel- 
ing himself on surer ground, the poet need no longer rely on 
the old devices. Negation of the present implies to him a better 
fumre, not the end of everything. One of the most effective of 
the new poems is What if Mr, Jesse James Should Some Day 
Die?— in which Fearing opposes slogans of struggle to the easy 
optimism of the Whitman tradition, thus refining the definition 
of his own optimism. His parody of Whitman (Fearing’s 
teacher-predecessor in many matters of form) reveals the depths 
of his impatience with ersatz-optimism: 

O dauntless khaki soldier, _0 steadfast ppper, O experienced vagrant, 
O picturesque mechanic, O happy hired man. 

And you still unopened skeleton, you tall and handsome target, you 
neat, thrifty, strong, ambitious, brave prospective ghost. 

Is there anything left for the people to do, is there anything at all that 
remains unsaid? 

'While he attacks the flattery of the common man as a fraud 
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behind which lurk war and starvation, Fearing pours out his 
scorn for the economic masters. 

noVthatX''wafl goal m’ his hushed, 

on his back in the sun at Miami Beach. 

The poem ends with a barrage of slogans against corrupt author- 
ity and fascist militarism: a true poem of the early thirties, of 
the sort that aroused the united ire of pure esthetes, SouAern 
Agrarians, a'nd New Humanists alike. The poetry of immediacy, 
with its clarity of meaning and its oratorical effectiveness, was 
declared to be not poetry but propaganda. But the perspective 
of a decade must teach that this poetry was not written simp y 
to win people over to unorthodox ideas. For it sprang from the 
conviction that programmatic struggle is as much a part ot ex- 
perience and a subjea-matter for art as ate passively observed 
objective facts or the emotions of love and sorrow or the disso- 
lution of the inhabitants of the Wa«e Land. It must riot be 
thought that this view is unphilosophical or mere y topica . 

In Fearing, however, this conviaion that reality can and mus 
be changed is seldom intimately fused with his stronpr convic- 
tion of the horror and doom implicit in present reality. It re- 
quires an effort for him to assert the force of mans will, a 
iort sustained only in the one volume Poems, ^ven here 
feels on safer ground, no doubt, in a poem such as No Credit, in 

which he asserts that o u 

IntovI wf&a 

only Steve, who sits and smokes or stands in salute, secu . 

We have mentioned this preoccupation, which evenmally sets- 
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Fearing apart from the Marxists, with the defeat of the individual. 
For the time being, it has been subordinated to the broader 
social criticism and to the vision of a beautiful and romantic 
future for mankind. But it is still the theme of the early Green 
Light, stubbornly persisting despite the poet’s revolutionary mood 
of struggle and change. 

Another fixed, if temporarily subordinated, idea is that of a 
whole people corrupted. The bitterest of Fearing’s depression 
poems, 1933 , flays a hypocritical culture manifested in noble 
gestures, pronouncements and ceremonies, all proclaiming peace 
and liberty, "repealing” hunger, restoring life to the dead and 
chastity to the fallen, and rejuvenating a crumbling society. 
And. the poet describes a new, hardened generation: 

The child was nursed on government bonds. Cut its teeth on a hand 
grenade. Grew fat on shrapnel. Bullets. Barbed wire. Chlorine 
gas. Laughed at the bayonet through its heart. 

This is an indictment of a system, to be expected in such a 
work. But very quietly, at the last, as a sort of afrerbeat, Fear- 
ing indicts every single one of us as well: 

These are the things you saw and heard, these are the things you did, 
this is your record. 

You. 

Thus he turns irony to humility. The context of these lines, 
nevertheless, prevents us from interpreting them as intentionally 
pessimistic. Whoever is responsible for man’s misery, the infer- 
ence is that every one of us must take the burden of action upon 
himself. But it will not do to attempt rigidly to define this 
rather delicate mood. It is merely an indication, not an asser- 
tion, of attitude. 

More thoroughly consistent with the moral conception of 
reality which runs through Poems, intertwining with its rougher 
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critical elements and its thin thread of morbidity, is the poem 
Resurrection. Cataloguing the essential experiences, Fearing lists 
the natural ones first: 

You will remember the kisses, real or imagined; 

You will remember the faces that were before you, and the words ex- 
changed; 

You will remember the minute crowded with meaning, the moment of 
pain, the aimless hour; 

You will remember the cities, and the plains, and the mountains, and 
the sea. . . . 

Immediately afterward, we are given the complementary list 
of social realities: 

You will not forget compassion that glittered in the eyes of the money- 
lender, refusing you . . . 

The face of the fool, radiant on newspaper and screen . . . 

You will remember your laughter that rose with the steam from the 
carcass on the street 
In hatred and pity exactly matched. 

This imagery is remarkable in its lyrical telescoping of personal 
emotion with sensuous imagery and critical thought. It is found 
again in the poems American Rhapsody (2), with its bitterly 
fanciful lovers' meeting; Lullaby, with its beautiful, calm night- 
description and sudden recall to all the poverty and perversion 
of happiness hidden by darkness; and Denouement, with its 
dream-pictures unwinding a magic future and its closeups of 
breadlines, suicides and murder. 

In this final poem, Denouement, we have as it were a summary 
of Fearing's main ideas in Poems. The first section of the poem 
appeals for the miracle to happen, for the good world of the 
future to become real with bread and warmth and happiness, 
a world 

Where everything lost, needed, each forgotten thing, all that never 
happens, 
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Gathers at last into a dynamite triumph, a rainbow peace, a thunderbolt 
kiss. ... 

The second section paints the familiar oppression, struggle and 
defeat of the real world of today. The third section unites dream 
and reality by calling for triumph through united and unceasing 
action. In this one poem more than in any other, Fearing suc- 
ceeds in subordinating his fixed idea of personal defeat to that 
of all men’s future triumph. Defeat is denied in the dream world 
of the first section and in the action world of the third. To the 
tragic recognition of the individual’s death ("Never again these 
faces, arms, eyes, lips”) Fearing opposes the program of the 
aaivist: 

Not unless we live, and live again, 

Return, everywhere alive in the issue that returns, clear as light that 
descends from a star long cold, again and everywhere visible through 
and through the scene that comes again, as light on moving water 
breaks and returns, heard only in the words, as millions of voices 
become one voice, seen only in millions of hands that move as 
one. ... 

Would Walt Whitman have approved of this passage? Surely 
it is not far in meaning from Crossing Brooklyn Ferry, despite its 
implication that the immortality of the people is not to be taken 
for granted as a natural law, but to be fought for. 

Bearing's third volume, Dead Reckoning, shlits from revolu- 
tionary irony to one more philosophical and, from a technical 
standpoint, more polished because more consistent. A painful 
sense of lost time, of nightmarish crisis and climax, now pos- 
sesses the poet, whether he is in an introspective mood or is 
paying satiric attention to the international scene (1935-1938) 
with its endless stream of old and useless answers to new and 
burning questions. Here is the essence of Bearing's change. 
There is no “last word," says Fearing now, there is no specific 
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solution. There are greed, illusion, betrayal, false individual- 
ism; and these provide us with answers (all implicit in appease- 
ment) hackneyed and hypocritical, or petty and oversimplified, 
or impossible and dream-ridden. And we have a series of "pure 
poems,” each dominated by an image of frustration and uncom- 
pensated for by any appeal to the will. 

Chief among these are four poems: Memo, Flophouse, Re- 
quiem and Radio Blues. Contrast the conclusion of Denoue- 
— ^with its strong, almost mystic appeal to the idea of con- 
tinued personality-~-with the desperate question of Memo: 

Is there still any shadow there, on the rainwet window of the coffee pot, 
Between the haberdasher’s and the pinball arcade, ^ i j j 

There, where we stood one night in the warm, fine rain, and smoked and 
laughed and talked? . 

"There has to be,” says Fearing, some tangible sign of the reality 

of shared experience remaining: "no heart could beat if this 
were not so.” Yet his point is that it is not so. And this is the 
point, too, of ^Flophouse, with its unconcluded final stanzas: 
Out of so much fantastic knowledge. 

Surgeon, engineer, or clerk. 

From the rags and scraps of dismembered lire; 

And if now there is nothing, nothing, nothing, 

From even the fatigue sealed deep in the bones. 

From even the chill in the deepest wound. 

Again we recall the early Green Light, whose half-assertion 
prelude to a full denial of defeat— now grows into a plaintive 
question, an all-but-admission. Significant is the return to the 
incomplete sentence, again to veil a painful conclusion. Memo 
raises a question, but refuses to answer, while Flophouse contents 
itself with a conditional clause: if reality is what it seems to be 
. well, we must draw our own conclusions — ^the conclusions of 
the defeated, which lead direaly to an intensified preoccupation 
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with death. Of course, death is no new theme to Fearing; even 
at his most optimistic, he concerns himself over and over with 
death. In Angel Arms, for instance, the poem Jake really makes 
the same point as Requiem in Dead Reckoning: in both, two 
men meet, casually discussing the death of a common friend: 

Each feeling, if it were I, instead, would that be ail. 

Each wondering, suddenly alone, if that is all, in fact . . 

But in Dead Reckoning the tone of desperate resignation illus- 
trated in these lines from Requiem is not subordinated any 
longer, and so the ideas of defeat and death loom much larger 
than they have done before. 

This newly-emphasized tone can be caught most clearly in 
Radio Blues j in which Fearing and the reader tinker with a fan- 
tastic radio, trying to get ‘'just what you want.” At first there 
are just the usual annoyances, mixed with advertisements and 
snatches of program. Not satisfied, “you” keep turning the dial 
to higher and higher numbers, beyond the friendly, purposeful, 
loving, or bellicose voices to impossible points where you get 
“the year before last,” “the decade after this, with the final results 
of the final madness and the final killing,” “your dead love’s 
grave,” and finally— inevitably — “your very own life, gone some- 
where far away.” For Fearing, the symbols of our civilization 
lead no longer to anger and action, but to self-tormenting search 
for some guarantee of permanence and happiness. 

Dead Reckonings then, represents a perfecting of pessimistic 
irony. We no longer find titles like Resurrection or Denoue- 
ment, hidden among the Blues poems and satiric pieces. Poems 
which demand new answers while asserting their impossibility, 
despairing time-poems, and poems which describe a gathering 
doom of war and fascist victories — all these combine into a wail 
of complaint which releases the suppressed fear of life of which 
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hitherto we have caught mere glimpses. It is the violence of 
that life especially, compelling a choice between extinction and 
brutal triumph, which produces such expressions of absolute 
hopelessness as En Route and Lunch With the Sole Survivor, 
No longer concerned with the fusion of satire, idealism, and 
savage anger, Fearing has returned to the mood apparently most 
natural to him. 

This mood has been further strengthened in the most recent 
volumes, The Agency and Afternoon of a Pawnbroker, Of course, 
it is relieved occasionally by flashes of the old satire, as in the 
poem about '*the changeless and eternal Martin Dies."’ And 
there is the light, sometimes flippant touch of such lines as these; 

Recently displayed at the Times Square station, a new Vandyke on the 
face-cream girl. 

(Artist unknown. Has promise, but lacks the brilliance shown by the 
great masters of the Elevated age) 

This is reminiscent oi Cultural Notes, one of the most successful 
pieces m Angel Arms, although like most of Fearing’s latest work, 
its satirical meaning is much gentler and less confident than that 
oi Angel Arms and Poems. Too, there is an outburst, occasion- 
ally, of renewed hope for a remote, undefined future, particularly 
in the ^^mPact, in which we are told nostalgically: 

And we will fight for all of this again, and if need be again, 

And on that day, and in that place, we will try again, and this time we 
shall win. 

But this other side of romantic irony is not long held before our 
eyes. For the present, like the speaker in the poem Agent No. 
174 Resigns, Fearing retires from a world of indifference, empty 
love, and forlorn hopes: 

I am tired of following invisible lives down intangible avenues to 
fathomless ends. 

We are still drifting, paralyzed by terror, through uncertain days 
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to a certain death. If we try to act, it can only be by dead reck- 
oning from the past; there are no sure signs in the present. 
We live in a vast, commercialized agency; or we are the timid 
caretakers in a morgue; or we are the keepers of marvelous secrets 
which our human limitations prevent us from realizing. In any 
case, like Kafka characters we go through all the motions of 
trying to make things come out right, but we cannot possibly 
succeed. Moreover, "madness . . . grows fashionable.” Reason 
becomes more and more illusory; the modern world has produced 
the neurotic, the killer, and the automaton who thinks he is an 
individualist. And in poem after poem, the images are of fear 
and cynicism; the gambler, the white mice in a maze, the piano 
tuner who is baffled by a tone not according to the standard 
scale.” 

Yet one cannot say that Fearing is satisfied by his present 
mood, either. The clever sketches, the macabre humor, the ironic 
display of "reasonable” arguments that life is really very simple 
and easy to explain, and the occasionally affected mysticism which 
he uses to prevent too barren a note from creeping into the poems 
are not quite sufficient substimtes for the openhearted faith of 
the past. The mysticism is often effective, as in Readings, Fore- 
casts, Personal Guidance, and points to a search for new miracles 
by which to explain away the apparent blind alleys of man’s 
existence. But unfortunately for his mystic hopes, the poet finds 
himself forced to report, in Confession Overheard, in a Subway, 
that not forces of great power or authority, but John Doe him- 
self, the people, is the great enemy. For it is he, who has toler- 
ated every crime and corruption without lifting a finger. You 
will recall the poem 1933, in which the responsibility was placed 
upon Everyman. Then, the fixing of responsibility was a step 
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toward action; now, it is a mere sign of loss of faith in mankind. 
If John Doe is a criminal {the criminal), if reason is a cracked 
record, and if the juke-box is the culmination of science (aU 
propositions implied in Afternoon of a Pawnbroker) , then Ken- 
neth Fearing’s investigation into the varieties and validity of 
faith must take him into complete mysticism or nihilism or, 
worst of ail, the desperate cynicism of a logician who can never 
accept any conclusions because he distrusts all premises. 

Macha Rosenthal 

REVIEWS 

ADVENTURES IN IDIOM 

Poems 1923A943f by James Daly. The Dryden Press, New York. 

I T WOULD not be difScult for a critic, in an analytic mood 
(as many of our modern critics are today) to point out the 
sources of James Daly’s technique. He has obviously learned 
most, as a poet, from W. B. Yeats — ^more, however, from the 
later Yeats than the earlier — from the Imagists, particularly 
H. D., from Hart Crane — though he avoids the more thunder- 
ous side of Crane’s rhetoric — and, in his latest period, from 
Gerard Manley Hopkins. But the result of this fusion of influ- 
ences has been, in Daly’s case, to produce a style that is different 
from any of the various styles that have directed it. A careful 
reading of this book from first to last will show that Daly’s 
method is imiquely his, because he has used his "influences” to 
create a new idiom that he always handles with full conscious- 
ness of its resources. In other words, Daly is that rare thing, 
rarer in America than in Europe, a craftsman-poet. 
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With so many of our most recent poets going soft today — one 
need not specify names — ^under the impact of a social crisis that 
seems to press upon every part of the consciousness and to demand 
a response that is immediate and not complex, this poet remains 
aloof and dissatisfied with the easy approach to poetry. What 
he thinks about his own work may be judged from this: 

Use or cherish what you need of it. 

Salvage, this; salvage from a broken 
And a too>eventful world. 

Poetry being memory's — leaves in a slow wind blown, 

A shuddered beach, ordeal by sand and tide, 

Time's tilt and transport 

(gone 

Vividness towards tarnish fading 
Thence boughed bright, 

Bright as today's plum-blossomed sky: 

Or augural now's removedness, its indelibly bloomed 
Flash of recollection) 

The movement of thought here, as in so many of Daly's 
poems, is from the simple to the complex. The movement is 
also towards an idiom, equally capable of dealing with the abstract 
and the concrete, but one which bears no resemblance to the 
plain, straightforward exposition of prose. Consider the phrase 
'augural now's removedness" towards which the whole first sec- 
tion of this poem goes as to a climax. It is a phrase that cannot 
be translated into ordinary prose without the use of a great many 
qualifying and weakening additions. Yet it is concrete, and it 
does convey a sensation altogether complete in itself. It is, as 
a description of the poetic process, far more definite, possibly 
more precise than Wordsworth's famous "emotion recolleaed in 
tranquility.” 

It is hard, therefore, to say of Daly's poems just which is the 
best. All are moments imprisoned in "the terrible crystal” of 
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a style which reflects back at the reader more than the words 
themselves, considered as mere sign-posts to direct understand- 
ing, actually seem to contain. Though the range of themes is 
relatively limited — ^Daly is far better at writing poems which 
deal directly or indirectly with natural phenomena than with 
human characteristics — he is the opposite of such a poet as 
George Crabbe or Crabbe’s descendant, Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson; one finds constantly, as one reads him, a quickening of 
interest, an opening out and a cleansing of the perceptions 
stirring through the words. He avoids alike the slipshod and 
the sentimental, the intellectually acrobatic, the dryly abstract, the 
pompously false, the folksily cute — all of them faults to be found 
in many of the most admired modern poets. His rigorous self- 
discipline may, on occasion, produce poems taut to the point of 
bursting; but they are poems. They live and breathe in a dimen- 
sion of their own, a dimension which indicates that they are not 
clumsily manufaaured from without, but freshly created from 
within. 

John Gould Fletcher 

A STUDY OF GARCIA LORCA 

Garcia Lorca, by Edwin Honig. New Directions. 

Edwin Honig's book on Garcia Lorca is purely a literary study. 
After a brief sketch of the poet’s life, he covers his development 
chronologically in terms of style and subject matter. He stresses 
the dual nature of the poet’s work— the blending of folk mate- 
rial with sophisticated modern cufrents and in so doing clears 
up a rather muddled situation in which Garcia Lorca is alter- 
nately hailed as a surrealist and as a popular poet. Actually 
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there is such a thing as folk art, grounded in popular tradition, 
but it is anonymous; a conscious artist of Garcia Lorca’s stature, 
while he may make use of such a tradition, always transforms 
it, always adds to it what is most vital in the esthetics of his 
time. This process has nothing to do with vulgarization or com- 
mercialization, a distinction which is never clear in the minds 
of those who clamor for a "people’s art” and are willing to 
measure it in terms of circulation. 

Garcia Lorca was a popular artist in the sense that he was 
able to refresh himself by returning to the forms and idiom 
which flourished in Andalusia. This was a valuable antidote to 
the diseases of the modern mind. Honig compares Garcia Lorca’s 
Poet in New York with Rimbaud’s Saison en Enfer, both being 
a species of temporary self-annihilation. 

Honig also points out the dramatic elements in Garcia Lorca’s 
early work, indicating that in all of his poetry he was groping 
for a more complete artistic fulfillment. It is difficult to judge 
the poet’s dramas so long as the accepted norm in the theater 
remains the "well made” naturalistic play, for, while such is the | 
case, they will never receive adequate presentation. Honig points 
out a certain thematic poverty in them and the tendency toward 
lyric rather than truly dramatic development of situation and 
character. Nevertheless they are certainly the most brilliant 
attempts at poetic theater in our time. It is also certain that 
it is the intrinsically dramatic quality of Garcia Lorca’s imagery 
which lifts even his minor poems above the work of his con- 
temporaries. 


Honig might have said mifoh more concerning the importance 
of the Catholic background in Spanish poetry. Even in the case 
of an unorthodox thinker such as Garcia Lorca the mystical tra- 
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dition lends a special intensity to every poem. In addition, 
familiarity with Catholic ritual breeds a formal sense which is the 
peculiar heritage of Castilian writing. 

There are, of course, many facets to this great poet’s work 
and much remains to be said about him. Mr. Honig has written 
a useful guide, particularly for those who have not read the 
Spanish originals. Though the book does not make any partic- 
ularly profound contribution to critical thinking about Garcia 
Lorca, it does touch on many provocative matters and opens up 
avenues to further discussion. 

H, R. Hays 


A NEW INSTRUMENT 

Love Letter From an Impossible Land, by William Meredith. 

Foreword by Archibald MacLeish. Yale University Press. 

The 1943 selection in the Yale Series of Younger Poets (to 
which Archibald MacLeish succeeds Stephen Vincent Benet as 
editor) is the work of a Princeton undergraduate who is now 
a Navy flyer, Lieutenant William Meredith. There is so marked 
a contrast between the poems by the undergraduate and those 
by the flyer that they might almost be the work of different men 
— all honors going, in this case, to the later ones concerning 
the air war in an ‘'impossible land.” 

It is kindest to pass over briefly the earlier pieces, which inevit- 
ably and quite frankly derive from the Latin and Metaphysical 
poets, or are sheer imitations of Auden, Spender, Rukeyser and 
other contemporaries. The more formal or traditional the pat- 
tern, the more cramped, mannered and rhetorical they are. Too 
often they bear the awkward burden of abstract intellectual con- 
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cept, seldom the exact, salty flavor of genuine experience. 

But when William Meredith leaves the book-shelves and be- 
comes the flyer, he becomes also a poet in his own right. In an 
introduction to his anthology, The Poetry of Flight, Seidon 
Rodman suggested a ^'possible regeneration of poetry through 
flight,” its moral basis being "the airman’s awareness of a pure 
medium, of a new instrument without terrestrial limitations” — 
in other words, Meredith’s impossible land: 

Empedocles’ element, neither earth nor fire. 

Some such regeneration has come to Meredith, particularly to be 
noted in the book’s three finest poems: the title piece, June: 
Dutch Harbor and Notes for an Elegy. Here the form becomes 
a free expression with ease, space, clarity; there is the strong 
wing-beat of emotion under the quiet, deliberate statement of 
place and event. In his foreward Mr. MacLeish mentions the 
obliqueness of Meredith’s account of experience — something 
"seen from the corner of the eye like the movement of danger 
at night.” Physiologically, it is not the accuracy of the full 
vision alone that marks the skilled airman, but precisely this 
ability to "see from the corner of the eye” that counts in flight 
and combat. Just so does such vision count in poetry. It is 
Meredith’s special oblique (not to be confused with obscure) 
stress that give his best work its individual quality: the object 
seen for an instant, hard and clear, at the edge of the fluid 
spatial corridor. 

For this reason, and for others that readers will readily rec- 
ognize, it seems to me that Notes for an Elegy (on the death 
of a pilot in training) is among the most distinguished poems 
thus far by a young man in service. Here is its conclusion: 
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i Note that he had not fought one public battle, 

I Met any fascist with his skill, but died 

As it were in bed, the waste conspicuous; 

This is a costly wreck and costly to happen on: 

Praise and humility sound through its siren shrieks, 

And dedication follows in car. 

The morning came up foolish with pink clouds 
To say that God counts ours a cunning time, 

Our losses part of an old secret, somehow no loss. 

I should like to add that Archibald MacLeish brings to his 
work as the new editor of the Yale Series the same generous 
and sensitive understanding and discrimination that marked 
Stephen Benet’s selections during his ten years editorship. 

Ruth Lechlitner 
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THINKING IN VERSE 

An Act of Life, by Theodore Spencer. Harvard University 

Press. 

Mr, Spencer’s verse has an attractive intelligence and the 
author has somewhat overcome an earlier tendency to rewrite 
badly some of Yeats’ finger exercises and pass them off as rustic 
songs. They were neither rustic nor songs, and the practice 
has spread somewhat among younger poets, and it is a good 
thing to see that Mr. Spencer has stopped doing it. 

In this book the influence of Yeats, Eliot, Wordsworth and 
sundry others is traceable, but not too conspicuously, and there 
is, in fact, some excellent poetry in lyric 9 oi The World in 
Your Hand and lyric 2 of Heritage, which, when you realize 
they were written as parts of Phi Beta Kappa odes, is something 
of an accomplishment. 
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SUPPER MUSIC 


Morning in Iowa, by Robert Nathan. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Trial by Time, by Thomas Hornsby Ferril. Harper. 

Delay Is the Song, by Rosamond Haas. E. P. Dutton. 

There is a kind of music called supper music. It is limpid 
and melodic and as inconspicuous as it is possible for music 
to be. These books of poetry are such musk. 

The publication today of this kind of poetry denotes a start- 
ling irresponsibility on the part of both the publishers and the 
poets. This irresponsibility is twofold: an irresponsibility to 
poetry itself for treating it as a craft rather than an art, and 
an irresponsibility to poetry’s audience in America for implying 
that poetry serves no contemporary function. 

The most prominent example is Mr. Nathan’s book, Morning 
in Iowa. Typical of Mr. Nathan’s approach to poetry is his state- 
ment on page 42 of his narrative poem: *lt takes a lot of wood 
to make a tree.” Not only the meaning of this phrase (and 
it is symptomatic rather than unique), but also the form in 
which it is stated indicates the thoroughgoing banality of Mr. 
Nathan’s poetic theory. 

The formula for this kind of poetic concoction is relatively 
simple. Going on the theory that "it takes a lot of words to 
make a book” you start the hero from Colorado and the heroine 
from Cape Cod. To the geographical disparity ( which will take 
some ground to cover at least) add a liberal sprinkling of flora 
and fauna, semi-historic incident, and a small dose of the senti- 
mental notion that from the dawn of Creation "two people were 
meant for each other”; and by page 49 boy and girl have met 
in the midst of the Mississippi River (sic) and are singing: "If 
this be home, here let me stay.” Finis. 
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The slickness of this concoction fools you at times, but not 
for long. Like the cheating gambler, Mr. Nathan is forced to 
shuffle his cards a shade too often. 

. . . He took the baking powder from the shelf, 

And mixed the batter with a hunting knife. 

He loved his cattle, but he missed his wife. 

He was a careful man, and wary 

He didn’t know much, and he didn’t know Mary. 

Now this kind of banality is often inserted by the poetic ar- 
tificers in attempted imitation of folk ballads or as indicative of 
the strong silent simplicity of America s pioneer type. They 
are not introspective. Any decision they make — to love, to 
fight, to wander — is explained by the useful lyrical phrase: 'I 
don’t know why.” .It s the way "real” people think. 

No, Mr. Nathan. The true folk ballads are staggering docu- 
ments of hate and fear and lust, and the people who sang them 
and loved them, from medieval England to the present, did so 
because they mean^ something, because they were exaltations of 
their very own hates and fears and lusts. When they wandered 
or killed or loved, they knew why. 

Furthermore, such a nostalgic simplification of pioneer Amer- 
ica in the name of poetry is inexcusable at the present time. 
We all know that America is beautiful, but we love it for much 
more than its geographical beauty. And don’t tell us that the 
only problem of a cattle rancher in Colorado was to find a wife, 
and that all he had to do to find one was to jump into the 
Mississippi River. What sort of meaning does this theme have 
for people whose sons and husbands and fathers are fighting 
far from "San Diego’s cool Pacific fountains”? And, even more, 
what is this Nash-Kelvinator advertising stanza doing in a folk 
ballad? 
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My father grew old and my mother faded, 

They taught their children to fight and to pray. 

I plan for to build me a home like they did, 

And care for my own the American way. 

The American dream, the way I learned it, Mr. Nathan, was to 
build a better home, to keep mothers from fading, and to make 
it unnecessary for our children to fight. 

Mr. Ferrils book of lyric poetry, Trial by Time, is the work 
of another craftsman who mistakes the poetic function. In 
much more pleasing verse than Mr. Nathan’s, he eulogizes the 
American scene. He is also much more conscious of his own 
failure to come to grips with his time and gives this consciousness 
indirect poetic expression by emphasizing the unimportance of 
man in the Universe, and by turning the perspective of great 
time on today’s events. But this 'Trial by time” does not fool 
him completely, and this is lucky for his poetry. For he must 
realize that Today is, after all, the only Infinity we can be sure 
of. And while the wearing down of mountains is a project of 
great immensity, it is one over which we have no control. The 
comparative insignificance of man is a poetic judgment that, once 
accepted, requires little contemplation and certainly no repetition. 

So, too, is the shortness of the time allotted man on earth: 

The time it takes for not yet being dead 
Is ticking in the watches in the pockets . . . 

And the irresponsibility to poetry as an art becomes evident in 
Mr. Ferril’s development of this theme, for the stanza continues: 

Of people stopping cars beside this lake. 

They come here to make love. They’re not molested. 

The motor runs a moment longer here 
And stops as if it were not planned to stop. 

It’s not too dark to see a dying bird, 

Yet dark enough for the wrist that turns the key 
To mrn the woods on on the other side. 

They look like woods. Love tries to make them woods. 
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What has this to do with the first two lines? 

The irresponsibility to poetry as contemporary communication 
is even more evident. Mr. Ferril writes: 

... Count your blessings, name them one by one . . . 

It’s easier, I tell you, wandering that way 
Than being told too hard, too tight, too quickly. 

It will be gone if ever comes the time 
For being told to love America. 

Yes, it is easier. 

Only once does Mr. Ferril come to grips with Today, and then 
he shows the pessimistic distrust typical of those who for the 
most part choose to ignore the communicative aspects of poetry: 

Alfred doesn’t want an island 
Alfred didn’t hate, 

Alfred wants to kiss his girl 
By the garden gate. . . 

Freedom from fear will mean what it means to Alfred, 

Freedom from want will mean what it means to Alfred, 
Freedom of speech will mean what it means to Alfred. 

And that isn’t true, either. 

Delay is the Song, by Rosamond Haas, repeats all the above 
failings. She, again, is a good craftsman, and, again, she is 
doubly irresponsible. Her poetry, as a result, is best described 
by the last line of her own Intone the Tenehrae: 

Let shadows be all. 

All three poets, with their emphasis on America’s natural 
beauty, would do well to turn to England’s greatest Nature poet, 
who wrote, strangely enough: 

Milton! thou shouidst be living at this hour: 

England hath need of thee: she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 

Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 

Have forfeited tlieir ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men; 
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Oh! raise us up, return to us again; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 

Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart; 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea: 

Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 

In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 

Marian Castleman 


NEWS NOTES 

E. K. Brown, who edited Poetry’s Canadian issue (April 1941), 
formerly of Toronto and Cornell Universities, joined the faculty of the 
University of Chicago on July 1, as professor of English. His recent book, 
On Canadian Poetry, won the Governor-General’s award for academic 
non-fiction. 

For two summers Mount Holyoke College has been host to a large 
group of foreign and American scholars, writers, musicians and artists, 
gathered for a four weeks’ series of discussions on literature, art, science, 
philosophy, politics and music. These meetings are the continuation in 
America of the entretiens held in France before the war at Paul Des jar din’s 
Abbaye in Pontigny. 

The third session of American entretiens will be held this year in 
South Hadley from July 23 to August 19 with the general subject 
Vldee de Crise et notre Crise. The four weeks will be devoted respec- 
tively to philosophy, literature, plastic arts and music under the direction 
of Jean Wahl, Marc Slonim, Andre Masson and Marcelle de Manziarly. 
As in the past two years, a series of evening concerts will be organ- 
izen by Leon Temerson. In general, French is the language of the dis- 
cussions and of social intercourse which is centered in Wilder Hall 
where most of the visiting scholars will be in residence. 

Workshop leaders for the four-day program of the fifth Annual Writ- 
ers’ Conference, July 26-29, at Northwestern university, Evaiiston, 111., 
will be: Paul Engle, poetry; Edith Roberts, the novel; Frederic Nelson 
Litten, fiction; Rowena Bennett, juveniles; Elmo Scott Watson, radio 
writing; and Roland E. Wolseley, non-fiaion and feature writing. 

James Pipes, whose ten years as a clerk in a country store in Louisiana 
gave him the materials for Ziha, his recently published book of verse on 
the Negroes of the Louisiana swamplands, has been granted a Julius 
Rosenwald Fellowship. Pipes will devote his time to the preparation 
of a book on the Negro as a workman. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 

JOHN CIARDI, of Medford, Mass., is at present a corporal in the Army 
Air Corps, and is attached to a bomber squadron at Walker Field, Vic- 
toria, Kan., awaiting assignment to overseas duty. He is the author of a 
book of poems, Hometuard to America, and was awarded our Blumenthai 
Prize last year. He has been published several times in POETRY. 

ICENNETH FEARING last appeared in POETRY in our March 1943 issue. 
The most recent of his numerous books of poetry is Afternoon of a 
Pawnbroker, published last year by Harcourt, Brace. He was awarded 
our Guarantors Prize in 1940. 

FLORENCE KERR BROWNELL was born in Buffalo. She has lived in 
Colorado and California, on the Maine coast, and a year in Europe. At 
present she lives in Port Chester, N. Y. This is her second publication 
here. 

DAVID CORNEL DE JONG, of West Barrington, R. L, has been pub- 
lished widely with both fiction and poetry. His most recent book is With 
a Dutch Accent, an autobiography published by Harper. He is also the 
author of five novels, and a volume of verse, Across the Board, A new 
book of his poems is scheduled for early publication. 

ALICE MONKS MEARS was born in West Chester, Pa., in 1911, and now 
lives in Hudson, Ohio. She has contributed to Poetry, Voices, etc. 

R. N. CURREY, who was born in South Africa in 1907, is a former 
English schoolmaster who is now a lieutenant in the Royal Artillery, 
and lias been training Indian troops. He is the author of a book of poems, 
Tiresias. He was introduced to our readers in our September 1940 issue. 

WINFIELD TOWNLEY SCOTT is the author of three books of poems, 
the most recent being The Sword on the Table, published by New Di- 
rections. He received our Guarantors Prize in 1935. He lives in Provi- 
dence where he is on the editorial staff of the Journal, Concerning his 
poems in this issue he wrote, “Please admit the final line of I is a delib- 
erate steal from a chapter title in Elinor Wylie’s novel The Orphan 
Angel. A small matter, but it might save us all some letters from Bright 
Persons."''.'-',, 

STEPHEN bylansen appears here for the first time. He is a British 
poet who lives in Lancashire. 

All of the prose contributors except Mr, Rosenthal have appeared 
■'before,: 

MACHA ROSENTHAL was born in Washington, D. C., in 1917. He 
was educated at the University of Chicago. He now teaches English at 
the Michigan State College, and is working on a textbook of analytical 
reading to be published this fall. He was included in the Joy Davidman 
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pthology, War Poems of the United Nations. JOHN GOUL0 FLETCHER 
is well known to our readers, having been a contributor since 1913. He 
lives in Little Rock. His Collected Poems won the Pulitzer Prize for 
1938. H. R. HAYS, of New York City, has appeared here often as poet, 
critic and translator. His most recent published work is a novel, Stranger 
on the Highway, which is now being made into a movie. RUTH LECH- 
LITNER, of Cold Springs, N. Y., has appeared widely in POETRY and 
other magazines. She is the author of a book of poems, Tomorrow's 
Phoenix. J. V. HEALY. lives in New Gloucester, Maine, and works for 
the New England Shipbuilding Corporation. He has contributed fre- 
quently to Poetry and other periodicals. MARIAN CASTLEMAN,^ a 
graduate of the University of Chicago, lives at present in New York City, 
where she is employed in the editorial department of a publishing house. 
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Original Verse: 

Sailing or Drowning, by Allen Curnow. Progressive Publishing Society, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 

The Sound 1 Listened Por, by Robert Francis. Macmillan. 

The Compass Eye, by Harold Vinal. The Comet Press, N. Y. 

The Power Within Us, by Haniel Long. Duell Sloan & Pearce. 

New China in Verse, by Cheng Chi-Yu. Gillick Press, Berkeley, Calif. 
Sonnets on Identity, by Carolyn Naught Saxton. Wagon and Star Pub- 
lishers, West Los Angeles, Calif. 

Philosophical Pables, by Powell Spring. Banner Press, Emory Univ., Ga. 
The Great Carrying Place, by Louise Leighton. Harbinger House, N.Y.C. 
In the Midst of Death, by Helen Burlin. Harbinger House. 

Reflections and Memories, by Ernst A. Conrad, Dorrance, Philadelphia, 
by Meno Lovenstein. Priv. ptd. 

Who Can Retreat?, hy Everett Gillis. Wagon and Star Publishers. 
Poemettes of the Hour, by Hazel Duncan. General Printing Co., Chicago. 
This Is the America I Love, by Joseph 1. Byrum, Sr. Priv. ptd., South 
Norfolk, Va. 

Anthologies: 

Workshop; A Little Anthology of Student Verse. Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association, N. Y. C. 

Delaware Poets, 1944. Wilmington Poetry Society, Wilmington, Del. 
Poems of Students, University of Arizona 1920-1943. University of 
Arizona, Tucson. 

Translation: 

^Taust,” by Estanislao Del Campo. Translated by Walter Owen. Walter 
Owen, Buenos Aires. 

Anglo-Saxon Poetry, translated by Gavin Bone. Clarendon Press, Ox- 
ford, Eng. 
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Prose: 

John Donne, His Flight from Mediaevalism, by Michael Francis Moloney, 
University of Illinois Press, Urbana, 111, 

A Critic's Notebook, by Amy Freeman Lee. Manthorne & Burack, Boston. 
Juan Ramon Jimenez, Poeta de lo Inefable, by Gaston Figueira. Biblioteca 
Alfar, Montevideo, Uruguay. 

The Arab Heritage, by N^ib A. Faris. Princeton University Press. 
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FIVE POEMS 
VACATIONISTS 

T hey lie on beaches and are proud to tan — 
climb banks in search of flowers for their hair, 
change colors like chameleons and seem 
indolent and somehow flat and sad. 

Search out the trees for love, the beach umbrellas, 
the bar, the dining room, flash as they walk, 
are pretty-mouthed and careful as they talk; 
send picture postcards to their offices 
brittle with ink and soft with daily phrases. 

Find Sunday empty without churches, loll 
not yet unwound in deck chair and by- pool, 
cannot do nothing neatly, while in lap, 
periscope ready, scan the scene for love. 
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Under the near leaves or the sailing water 

eyes hoist flags — ^while handkerchiefs, between the breasts, alive, 

flutter like pallid bats at the least eddy. 

Dread the return which magnifies the want — 
wind in high places soaring roimd the heart 
and carried like a starfish in a pail 
through dunes and fields and lonely mountain paths. 

But memory, which is thinner than the senses, 
is only a wave in grass that the kiss erases. 

And love, once found, their metabolism changes: 
the kiss is worn like a badge upon the mouth, 
pinned there in darkness, emphasized in daylight. 

Now all the scene is flying. Before the face 
people and trees are swift; the enormous pool 
brims like a crying eye. The immediate flesh 
is real and night no curtain. 

There, together, the swift exchange of badges 

accelerates to a personal prize-giving 

while pulse and leaf rustle and grow climactic. 

THE SICK 

All these, the horizontal and inactive, 

held in the fronds of fever 

or crooks of pain, ^ ^ 

with their many-pupiled and respective 

eyes floating like water flowers in a stagnant river ^ ^ 
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or tight and walled as stone 
inhabit a country that is all their own. 


P. K. Page 


Lie on the personal white plains of beds 
and not as sleepers do, 
giving themselves, 

nor yet as lovers, windmills in their heads, 
but emptied out as hoofprints where the cattle go, 
they live, pathetic halves, 
pallidly hoping to complete themselves. 

Some in the levitation of half sleep 
with heads like dandelions, 
seeded and soft, 

have lost their bodies as they lost their hopes 
and float like freaks in air, pneumatic scions, 
inflated by a cough 
to areas where there is nothing left. 

Others as white as nurses, clean as soap, 

drift in a scent of pink 

with roses nudging them 

into a patent and elastic sleep 

where they can soar like suns before they sink 

below the nurses' hems, 

single and cool and fresh as roses’ stems. 


While all the others in the coal hole dark, 
lighting their own despair 
and unattended 
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except by bills and fears about their work, 
are pale as oysters when exposed to air, 
and illness ended, 

the thing that’s broken in them is not mended. 

For loneliness and fear signal like scouts 
in jumping semaphore 
from head to heart, 

or joined, light flares and never put them out 
and from the dying ones, set fire to more; 
so, single as a dart 
the body is; as single as a dart. 

And yet is multiple, rubs shoulders with 
twins at each corner, 
shakes hands with himself, 
while meeting foreigners and living myths 
and rarely knows that he himself is owner 
of common dividends 

through having interest in a hundred lands. 

THE DREAMER 

The dreamer walks like a conjurer onto the stage, 

his promises a formula, 

sleight of hand 

silvers the air and the band 

sounds like a pier band — 

different and sharp and near. 
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Nothing is hard but the present chair — 
the tricks 

click and snap and float like balloons and fill 
nebulous eyes with color 
while the band 

plays in the pit of the inner and outer ear. 

Calls an accomplice, conjurer does, and you 

are party to dreams; 

he pulls them out of your mouth 

like fancy handkerchiefs 

or a string of beads. 

From a zippered pocket of flesh 
a rabbit grins. 

Strip him, audience, 

turn out his pockets, tear 

his crazy clothes from his back 

while the band continues 

fainter now in a tent of paper streamers. 

Expose his tricks 

and the muscles of his hands 

and see him, pink and blue as litmus paper, 

clutching at cardboard or a piece of string. 

QUARREL 

Now at the counter the cups have clanked on the marble — 
tea like a solid bar has drilled the cup 
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as women poured it nerceiy 

their mouths burnt and their eyes like flies on paper. 

Bound to each other by anger they sit as sisters 
som<^t imes sit who have nothing to say yet cling 
to their closeness as though to a speaking thmg 
and so grow old together and never notice. 

So these have aged in the minutes bindmg them; 
mncrlps are wood and ligaments are stiflE 
until their anger gradually wearing off 
they are suddenly delicate as girls again. 

ELEMENT 

Feeling my face has the terrible shine of fish 

caught and swung on a line under the sun 

I am frightened held in the light that people make 


P . K. P AGE 


There are flowers — and this is pretty for the summer- 

light on the bed of darkness; 

there are stones that glisten and grow slime; 

winters that question nothing, are a new 

night for the passing movement of fine fins; 

and quietly, by the reeds or the water fronds 

something can cry without discovery. 

Ah in daylight the shine is single 
as dime flipped or gull on fire or fish 
silendy hurt — its mouth alive with metal. 


P. K. Page 
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TWO POEMS 

FOR A soldier’s BIRTHDAY 
The weather is war, 

and the distant drums of parting echo loud. 

This no man’s land 
between our letters 

crawls with lice of worry. I scratch at time. 

All hours are strained like eyes on your remrn. 

Your birthday 

is reveille and retreat like all the rest. 

My wish 
to be with you 

is false as a Jew dreaming of Germany, 
or the sky untracked by any airplane. 

All I can do 

is hope for a ten-minute break in your day, 
a cigarette, 

no blisters , , 

when you march under sun at the sergeant s command, 

for your Bible your gun faithful and true to you. 

And one day, 

clean as a rifle shot your return, 

Book of the Gun 
read no more, 

our daily unsaid \oy Together. 
the dullest hour a holiday and shared. 
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THE DUSTY YOUNG MEN 

The dusty young men move out with combat pack, 
the heavy costume of memory disposed long ago, 
only the light khaki shirt and shorts of Here and Now. 

Vulnerable they leave their bivouac, 

armed with a carbine (light), with dread (heavy), 

and a flimsy net of silence laid over the stuttering mind. 

The heartless young men press coldly to the attack, 
they have forgotten us, they remember no Sundays; 
only the daily jungle, the immediate marriage of war. 

They claim no country, no comrade, they never look back, 
their staring eyes refuse our photograph, 
are shut to all but the gunsight s calculation. 

Death is the easiest footprint to find in their trackless track, 

the dusty young men lying old and blind, 

death closing all but their staring hometown eyes. 

Epe Merriam 
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SIX POEMS 


EMBARKATION 

Sullen dawn of their embarkation 
they left by the New England door, 
a few determined, most with an inward stare. 
Slowly land forsook them to the ocean. 

Some eyes were on the tiger’s hidden east; 
under mild clouds the hard green lava tide 
climbed and fell. Some backward cast their need 
and homing sun became a catalyst 

Hearing quick steps of the postman pass— 

Marie ascends the stair from evening lawns— 
the real air startled them to sense, 
whelming seas apprized them of their loss; 
and memory drew a likeness of their fear 
from press and cinema, the face of war. 

THE DEAR DARK HEAD 

In the steep noon our prow 
furrowed white wake into the Irish sea. 
Headlands like a stage-scene rose, we saw 
their outline dim as in a child-read story. 

Surely these waves lament for Deirdre; 
and I must cry to Pearse and COnnolly— 

O again teach us what a dream is for, 
how vision may curb wayward history! 


Ray Smith 


TONIGHT 

The deft suitor lights her cigarette 

Last birds flutter out of the great air 

He lifts the little match in evening’s flood, ... 

Beside the gunswept banks the ripe heads fall 

And more. And more. This crop was nurtured not to fail. 

Madam is perturbed tonight 

Her chandelier, the dock austerely mute 

Dinner went badly and the times are rude. 

The city like an ignorant woman sleeps 
Turns in the green wide bed asleep and warm. 

That comfort flows like blood from a dying arm. 

They cannot really share nor know. 

Starting out of slumber though they weep 
They can afford their grief whose flesh will keep. 


They defied this time’s prepotent killers: 

Rilke, blind with an Angel’s blindness, 

Lawrence sheathing his sword at the seven pillars. 

Auden, Schweitzer, Freud 

exposed to all the petty and unfulfilled, 

wired for light, mind’s hovels where we hide. 

Van Gogh afire in a charring world, 

Melville the haunted one, Hart Crane 
who into phosphorescent wake was hurled, 
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Ernst Toller: some themselves had slain, 
only Melville won to age’s shield, 
bore natural peace out of unnatural pain. 

Since music must outlive the maker, 

poet’s heart forget his poetry, 

and soon old quietness enfolds all seekers, 

we have made their books a ceremony: 

divided minds desiring oneness, 

our wish to be as branches of one Tree. 


STONEHENGE 

(2500 B. C.) 

I knew it would be raining when I came to Stonehenge 
for daily the clouds, huge dust of water, moved 
over the downs like early sudden dusk, 
and in eighteenth-century yards the fowl 
ruffled their feathers and fell silent. 


Content to hear the ancient voice of rain 
and hear its bells of water strike on stone. 


animal and man wait under trees. 

Here the lone megalithic symbol 

stuns us with Time, and our questions falter, 

seeing the only footprint left by a race. 


Here on a rise in Salisbury Plain 

the remaining pillars grow more blunt and worn 
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in these days which are our living; and after us 
men will treasure Stonehenge, as we treasure 
good proof that man builds in his work 
what’s more than he, and confidently builds. 


THE BREATHLESS AISLE 

All men partake in parallel 
exigencies, the common landscape known 
the human history where we walk like one 
lone candlebearer down a breathless aisle. 

Now comes the Questioner on darkening hills 
a catch at heart, a stunning grief 
and earth’s great shadow on the sky reveals 
the dwindled stature of day’s belief. 

Confidence comes harder now 
not glib as a preacher’s saw. 

Yet should we not for every human sake 
speak well of life that taught us how to speak? 

Ray Smith 
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THE BEACHHEAD 

Study for the duration the amphibious attack 
in the late hour of the night; 

Listen in your beds for the sea artillery, 
note at breakfast 

The neolithic foxholes advance like footprints 
on the deadly trees. 

Afterward the soldiers will merge indivisibly 
with us; it will be quieter 

In the world but the gritty shores of the mind 
will remain to be taken; 

On that interior beach we meet the final enemy 
whose face is like our own. 

It will not be a spring maneuver: sand is thick 
as the past in the wasted brain; 

The brilliant coral, sharp in the old waters, 
can drag even combined operations 

Languidly to defeat upon the beauty of polyps 
in decay. 

This coast has been seen before, some have stood 
on the edge of the crumbling land; 

The jungle is uncut by the bravest. The dead hand 
of the vines 
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Can strangle an era; the trees crack like thought 
in the dry earth. 

The habit of obedience coils dreamily under the leaves 
of the wild poppy. 


Prepare other weapons for the attack on the last beachhead! 
Grind the word to a point. 

Set the will like a gun-barrel in a handy stock; comradeship 
is a favoring wind 

On the flags of the landing party, the armies of occupation 
can only advance together. 


Do^ Gordon 
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COMING HOME 

You are walking home at night; 

You pass from light to light 
Going around the block, 

And your shadow swings to the right 
The way the second hand 
Goes round a modern clock, 

While other shadows, bound 
To your footstep, climb the walls. 

Or jerk along the pavement. 

And some contract and darken. 
Others lengthen and fade. 

The lights are various loves 
By whom you find your way, 

By whom you see and move. 

They lend you guidance, they 

Enable you to find 

Not only house and door. 

And wall and window-blind. 

But something less and more. 

Your image, multiplied. 

Cast for your gaze, and thrown. 
Distorted, but your own. 


And what you need the most, 
b walker in the night, 

Is to continue, sure 



Rolfe Humphries 


The self is really there, 
The self is always right. 
And neither caricature 
Nor unavailing ghost. 


And, if a light is broken. 

Or all of them go out. 

As well they may, of course, 

And substance takes from shadow 
Its absolute divorce, 

Be reassured, in darkness, 

The self is never lost 


Rolfe Humphries 
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TWO POEMS 

SKYSCRAPER 

The purpose of its sex is obvious; the 
body articulate and masculine. It 
concedes nothing, yet the weak 
flock toward its entrances, arterial 

With tubes. Light and heat are incidental 
to its chemistry. Even the sky is 
invaded. Looking upward from the 
street, the window spacing is absolute 

As time and frequent as a death. None 
deviate ... I enter the elevator, and 
mention names, but impersonality's 
infectious glaze calls numbers only. 

In the outer office, the wind moans by 

steel window-sash, echoing the terror 
of my being here. No other hand 
constructed this; no brain conceived 

So monstrous a detachment. I want nothing 
in this place. I want the forest 
crackling underfoot, the shimmering 
perspective, and the autumn evening 

Haze healing the light-splintered lake. 

When the clerk departs, I slink into 
the hall, and finding stairs, am comforted 
against all eyes by the marble privacy 
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That alone reflects my fl[ight*s anxiety. 
More than an alp, these walls, like 
violence, can tyrannize. The accurate 
patterns of bronze doors confer no 

Lenience, and substance becomes the law 
^ of idea. Perpetuated by pyramids, the 

builders of the past would recognize 
the deaths implicit in the stone. 

( Where I escape, the self-assertive avenue 
points toward the park. Beneath the 
benevolent beeches, St. Francis of 
the benches feeds crumbs to pigeons. 

I THE HOTEL IN THE GLEN 

‘ A Daguerreotype 

Here trees defend the secret of 
the ruined terraces, and mossy 
crags conceal from casual eyes 
the porch where my Edwardian 

Aunt slipped out to keep a mortal 
rendezvous. In the demi-twilight 
and seclusion, walled by the 
forest's steepest hills, the 

Ruined hotel grows old in the tired 
i honor of experience. Years have 

passed, but I, remembering fear s 
sound, recall the thunder of a 
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Sumnier night and the revealing flashes 
that disclosed the scandal of the 
woodland’s unrestrained distress. 

It was the inscape of that time 

That grief should be a muffled midnight 
cry — ^like secret drinking in a 
room — and trouble private for 
family pride. There is no gaiety 

Like a sad man's; and the waltzes 

played in the dining room made 
exterior brightness seem artificial, 

«!ppm very oddly something else, 

Definite yet undefined. Though many 

summers now have gone, even these 
branches still seem to droop in 
a reclame of weariness. Fallen 

And featureless, the facade at last lost 
face with the desperate elegance 
of a suicide. Among the rubble, 
its fin-de-siMe attimdes grew 

Slightly fixed where they collapsed, 

and I, among inheritors, was born 
to a vague nostalgia . . . This glen 
is a place of missing people who 
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Somehow never wandered far from 
home. They lived, less distantly 
than we, in a landscape that they 
thoroughly enjoyed. Though ruin 


Indicates the pace that passed them 
by, even decadence has a kind of 
majesty. A sea of humming crickets 
swelled beneath the stars of a 


Jll 



Midsummer night. Cigar smoke and the 

occasional blue spark of diamonds J 

invented an island on the deep ; §; 

verandah. Among small talk, 



from them suddenly, as sometimes 
overnight a season falls, it was 
sunlight grasping a last foothold on 
leaves already leaning toward the night. 


Byron Vazakas 


Well-being shored out a kind of 
opulence against despair, but 
like a ship’s lights, accenting 
all the more the darkness closing 


Round them everywhere, A desperate 
greatness is involved in tragedy, 
the high, precarious position 
leaves hold. And if their world 
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STOP AND 

consider what is hendrikson 
he does not want to cry or feel 
he wants to fly at heights of steel 
he does not want to bed at night 
he wants to conquer space in flight 
consider what is hendrikson 

consider what is sangermaine 
a man I never heard much of 
a man to risk his only love 
a man who’d steal to light a match 
or kill a friend to find the catch 
consider what is sangermaine 

consider what is evlantine 
the holy bell of sinner’s church 
the holy hell of Dante’s search 
the whole eclipse of chastity 
and dead against the Trinity 
consider what is evlantine 

consider what is jamesoneill 
who plays to win the hell with pay 
who saves the night to waste the day 
who cheers the dying boy in flames 
and goes out next night with three dames 
consider what is jamesoneill 
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consider what is pooroltom 

tom missed the boat when brains were passed 

tom kissed the town s one harlot last 

tom tried to learn the human race 

and lived to fathom its disgrace 

consider what is pooroltom 


consider what is anyman 
the scratch of some celestial itch 
the patched up front of something which 
stands up behind him makes him fight 
and love and plan and show his light 
the one attempt that still survives 
because unshamed he feeds and thrives 
on borrowed protein borrowed thrills 
on weighted sorrows ancient ills 
the one that chaos labels fool 
because he sends his kids to school 
who lugs till night a cheerless load 
who runs till dawn his fearless road 
consider what is anyman 


Robert A, Johnston 
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THE FARAWAY ISLAND 

ON THE BEACH 

How like a tireless lover the huge sea 
Curves to the land, caresses it, retreats. 

Slowly returns: as though the naked sand, 

Moved by what that hushed husky voice repeats, 
Would answer with salt lip. As though it silendy 
Must open to the touch of those unerring hands. 
What flank is smoother than the hollow of 
The curling comber.? What wild feather is 

Like the tossed plume those wild white wings unfurl 

Before they fade in twinkling foam? This motion 
Never wavers, but is never quiet. 

T his wandering will always find its home 
Upon the shore’s wide lap. StiU undefiled 
Are these immensities. But they are grave: 

The unresting sea, the shore that suffers it 
To c rim e and go and come again. Their look 
Remembers morning in the early world. 

'Then pulse and breath and being were enough. 

Here this most patient shore, this tireless sea. 

So linked, so changeless in their loneliness. 

Fierce, tranquil, are even larger than they show, 

And wear the shape of love. 
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THE TWO VOICES 

Two pulses sound: that muted thunder, 

These shrilling strings as light as gauze. 

Under and over, over and under. 

Ocean rolls sorrow in his daws 
f And growls at his poor feast. A savage. 

He does not note the incessant keen 
Thin song, where, high above his ravage. 

The cricket shakes its tambourine. 

SANKATY AT SUNSET 

I These are for children: douds like circus candy 

j Fluffily p ink, the dry moon’s bleaching shell 

j On the blue levels of the airy beaches, 

, The hour kind, clear as a pasture-beU. 

The candy melting as a cold wind tongues it, 

The shell turns planet. Inescapably 
Dusk swoops. Not for a child the lighthouse lantern 
■ Throbs, a slow pulse, against a darkening sea.' 

I ON THE CLIFF 

Horizon here is restless, humps itself, 

^ As though far hills were marching on the sky, 

‘ While through the beachgrass, without feet the wind, 

A fluent silence, ripples silverly. 

With such proud patience ocean shifts his scales 

\ 
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It seems he soon should shed his royal skin 
To lie, as new as morning, on the shore 
Before the ardors of his noon begin. 

Even the air is live with scents that tumble 
Upon each other, come and go. Alone 
The mind is motionless, to wear at last 
The hour’s meaning like a sea-shaped stone. 

Bahette Deutsch 

MOTHER EARTH 

Where is my mother’s grave, the story 
Within the dark soil? 

Her world is lame, the heart a red chart, 

The rain is no omen, and tears are not coins. 

The spade in the deep green committed that afternoon — 

A burial is always a crime. 

The sun across the hill, mother’s red beret, 

To preserve my noon in that cold hour. 

And all the rest an immaculate silence, 

Till the last bird saw Light above the trees. 

Now Time on the stones had no perfect weight 
To agree in my eyes. 

The serpent kept breathing a new sigh: 

Twilight held my farewell, horror and rage, 

And then the night like a closed book . . . 

My mother had grace . . , all the rest is tears. 

Selwyn S. Schwa/rtz 
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FIVE POEMS 

A LULLABY 

For wars his life and half a world away 
The soldier sells his family and days. 

He learns to fight for freedom and the State; 

He sleeps with seven men within six feet. 

He picks up matches and he cleans out plates; 

Is lied to like a child, cursed like a beast. 

They crop his head, his dog tags ring like sheep 
As his stiff limbs shift wearily to sleep. 

Recalled in dreams or letters, else forgot, 

His life is smothered like a grave, with dirt; 

And his dull torment mottles like a fly’s 
The lying amber of the histories. 

A FRONT 

Fog over the base: the beams ranging 
From the five towers pull home from the night 
The crews cold in fur, the bombers banging 
Like lost trucks down the levels of the ice. 

A glow drifts in like mist (how many tons of it?), 
Bounces to a roll, turns suddenly to steel 
And tires and turrets, huge in the trembling light. 
The next is high, and pulls up with a wail. 

Comes round again — no use. And no use for the rest 
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In drifting circles out along the range; 

Holding no longer, changed to a kinder course, 

The flights drone southward through the steady rain. 
The base is closed . . . But one voice keeps on calling, 
The lowering pattern of the engines grows; 

The roar gropes downward in its shaky orbit 
For the lives the season quenches. Here below 
They beg, order, are not heard; and hear the darker 
Voice rising: Can^]^ you hear me? Over, Over — • 
All the air quivers, and the east sky glows. 

LOSSES 

It was not dying: everybody died. 

It was not dying: we had died before 
In the routine crashes — and our fields 
Called up the papers, wrote home to our folks. 

And the rates rose,. all because of us. 

We died on the wrong page of the almanac, 

Scattered on mountains fifty miles away; 

Diving on haystacks, fighting with a friend, 

We blazed up on the lines we never saw. 

We died like aunts or pets or foreigners. 

(When we left high school nothing else had died 
For us to figure we had died like.) 

In our new planes, with our new crews, we bombed 
The ranges by the desert or the shore, 

Fired at towed targets, waited for our scores-^ — 

And turned into replacements and woke up 
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One morning, over England, operational 
It wasn*t different: but if we died 
It was not an accident but a mistake 
(But an easy one for anyone to make). 

We read our mail and counted up our missions — 

In bombers named for girls, we burned 
The cities we had learned about in school — 

Till our lives wore out; our bodies lay among 
The people we had killed and never seen. 

When we lasted long enough they gave us medals; 
When we died they said, *'Our casualties were low.” 


They said, '‘Here are the maps”; we burned the cities. 

It was not dying— no, not ever dying; 

But the night I died I dreamed that I was dead, 

And the cities said to me: “Why are you dying? 

We are satisfied, if you are; but why did I die?” 

THE ANGELS AT HAMBURG 

In caves emptied of their workers, turning 
From spent mines to the ruins of factories. 

The soul sleeps tmder the hive of earth. 

Freed for an hour from its deadly dreams 
Of Good and Evil, from the fiery judge 
Who walks like an angel through the guilty state 
The world sets up within die laboring breast. 

It falls past Heaven into Paradise: 

Here man spins his last Eden like a worm. 
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Here is Knowledge, the bombs tempt fruitlessly. 

In the darkness under the fiery missions 
That fail, and are renewed by every season, 

He is estranged from suflfering, and willingly 
Floats like a moon above the starving limbs 
Oppressed with remembrance, tossed uncertainly 
Under the angels’ deadly paths — ^the strongest 
Stammers, "My burden is more than I can bear.” 

He knows neither good nor evil, nor the angels, 

Nor their message; There is no justice, man, but death. 
He watches the child and the cat and the soldier dying. 
Not loving or hating their judges, who neither love nor hate; 
In his heart Hamburg is no longer a city, 

There is no more state. 


The judges come to judge man in the night. 
How bitterly they look on his desire! 

Here at midnight there is no darkness, 

At day no light. 

The air is smoke and the earth ashes 
Where he was fire; 

He looks from his grave for life, and judgment 
Rides over his city like a star. 


THE SIGK NOUGHT 

Do the wife and baby traveling to see 
Your grey pajamas and* sick worried face 
Remind you of something, soldier? I remember 
You convalescing washing plates, or mopping 


Randall Jarreli* 


The endless corridors your shoes had scuffed; 

And in the crowded room you rubbed your cheek 
Against your wife’s thin elbow like a pony. 

But you are something there are millions of. 

How can I care about you much, or pick you out 
From ail the others other people loved 
And sent away to die for them? You are a ticket 
Someone bought and lost on, a stray animal: 

You have lost even the right to be condemned. 

I see you looking helplessly aroimd, in histories, 
Bewildered with your terrible companions, Pain 
And Death and Empire: what have you understood, to die? 
Were you worth, soldiers, all that people said 
To be spent so willingly? Surely your one theory, to live, 
Is nonsense to the practice of the centuries. 

What is demanded in the trade of States 
But lives, but lives? — ^the one commodity. 

To sell the lives we were too poor to use. 

To lose the lives we were too weak to keep— 

This was our peace, this was our war. 

Randall Jarrell 
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RADIO AND POETRY 

I T IS one of the ironies of literature that poetry, the instrument 
of the great dramatists of the world, has so dwindled in 
importance that it has virtually disappeared from the modern 
stage. Except for an occasional revival of Shakespeare, the 
Federal Theatre productions of T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the 
Cathedral and Archibald MacLeish’s Panic, and a few plays by 
Maxwell Anderson, who, in the opinion of some critics, suc- 
ceeded in spite of his verse, the contemporary theatre is devoid 
of poetry. This lamentable fact demonstrates vividly how the 
role of the poet has changed. Originally he was the bard, the 
honored public speaker and entertainer. He was the anonymous 
author of Beowulf who chanted his verses to an attentive audience. 
He was Sophocles, Euripides, Marlowe, Shakespeare, Corneille, 
and Racine. Somehow or other— John Masefield blames the 
printing press— the function of the poet underwent a curious 
change. He abandoned the rostrum and the stage and turned from 
public to private speech. He printed his poetry in books to be 
read in the privacy of the home. No longer did his verses hold 
a listening audience rapt. When he did write for the stage 
as Shelley did in The Cenci~-he revealed an unfortunate dis- 
regard for the patterns of human speech, and as a direct con- 
sequence, his dramas were never successful as actual plays. 

Perhaps an even greater irony is that on the radio today verse 
is enjoying a renaissance that is granting the poet an audience 
he had despaired of ever reaching. Almost imperceptibly, a 
body of literature is developing that promises to restore to the 
poet the dignity and the power of the ancient bard. So im- 
perceptible has the growth been that it comes as a distinct shock 
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to fin^ that since 1936 when D. G. Bridson wrote the first 
radio verse play for the British Broadcasting Corporation, The 
March of the ”4^’, more than a hundred and fifty scripts using 
verse have been written specifically for radio production. Among 
the radio poets today can be listed Archibald MacLeish, Stephen 
Vincent Benet, Carl Sandburg, Maxwell Anderson, Alfred Kreym- 
borg, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Norman Corwin, W. H, Auden, 
John LaTouche, Louis MacNeice, Norman Rosten, Kimball Flac- 
cus, A. M. Sullivan, Eve Merriam, Sidney Alexander, and the 
list is by no means complete. These radio verse plays have proved 
so effective that many of them have won a permanence of form 
generally denied most radio drama. Archibald MacLeish’s Air 
Raid and Edna St. Vincent Millays The Murder of Lidice, for 
instance, have been rebroadcast, published, and recorded for 
public sale. 

It may seem strange that an important body of literature for 
so popular a medium as radio is written in poetry, a form that 
any English teacher or publisher can testify is notoriously un- 
popular. Yet poetry is a natural form for the radio because 
intrinsically it has the aural appeal needed for effective broad- 
casting. Its compression and power of suggestion express much 
in few words, a quality urgently needed in radio where no time 
must be wasted. But the pattern and content of the radio verse 
necessarily must conform to the restrictions and the design of a 
medium that depends almost entirely on the spoken word. The 
radio poet is a public orator, and his language is the poetry of 
speech. The verse play written for a wide and extremely hetero- 
geneous audience cannot depend on the traditional blank verse of 
poetic drama. Read Stephen Vincent Listen to the People 

or Norman Rosten’s The Ballad of Bataan, The lines defy, in 
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most cases, the rules of ordinary scansion, but the rhythm is there: 
it is the casual, elastic cadence of people speaking. The result 
is that with few exceptions — The Murder of Lddice is a notable 
one — the prevalent rhythmic form is free verse that varies with 
the thought and the voice. The lines, in other words, are actually 
arranged for convenience of delivery. 

T nasmnrh as the poetry is written for the ear, the pattern 
of the verse on the page is not at all important. Radio poets, 
therefore, have developed what may be called illumined or poetic 
prose, a form which appears as prose on paper but strikes the 
ear with the tension and cadence of poetry. The richly allitera- 
tive and figurative the Dark Valley by W. H. Auden may be 
printed as prose but even a casual reading of this Columbia 
Workshop presentation reveals the essential poetic namre and 
design of the play. 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume that the radio poet 
depends completely on poetry and poetic prose. Like Shake- 
speare, the poet of the air uses prose functionally as part of the 
play. Poetry becomes the expression of the generalization, the 
symbolic, and the elevated. Prose is introduced for the specific, 
illustrative scene. Thus the bombers in Norman Corwin’s they 
Fly through the Ak with the Greatest of Ease speak in per- 
fealy colloquial prose; the narrator, on the other hand, comments 
on the aaion in poetry. In this fashion the denotative powers 
of prose and the connotative powers of poetry are combined to 
make the radio verse play an instrument of varied and eloquent 
expression. 

Even in the verse the language is generally conversational. 
It is simple, direct, and often colloquial. The figures of speech 
particularly are strong and simple, for the ear cannot be expeaed 
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to assimilate involved imagery as the action sweeps along. An 
interesting experiment is to compare MacLeish’s verse play foi 
I the radio, Air Raid with his verse play for the stage, Panic. The 

language in Aid Raid is clear and unpretentious. The figures 
of speech emanate from the everyday experiences of the listeners. 

* Panic, however, enlisting the eye as well as the ear, reveals a much 

more intricate style, employing images of great complexity. The 
simplicity, directness, and the occasional explosive alliteration 
of radio verse echo the Anglo-Saxon poetry of Beowulf, and for 
very good reason: then too the poet spoke aloud to an intent 
audience of his own people. 

So dependent is this poetry on the ear that it seems almost a 
mistake to read it in the cold glare of print. On the printed 
page Edna St. Vincent Millay’s The Murder of Lidice is rarely 
good poetry; it is stiff, awkward, and even banal. Yet when 
broadcast to an audience of millions, it became an exciting and 
stirring experience. Sound infused the word with life. For 
this reason Carl Van Doren very wisely advises people to read 
Thirteen by Corwin with the ear as well as the eye. While radio 
verse is not necessarily poor poetry, it nevertheless should be 
heard in conjunction with the music, sound eflFects, and the im- 
mediacy of a radio broadcast. 

The radio verse play, as public speech, reflects the people’s 
concern with the pressing problems of the day. The most im- 
portant subject, therefore, is the war against totalitarianism. 

I MacLeish’s The Pall of the City and Air Raid warned the democ- 

racies that they would have to fight for freedom. Louis Mac- 
Neice’s Alexander Nevsky praised the Russian victory over the 
Germans. Stephen Vincent Benet’s They Burned the Books 
I denounced the Nazi way of life, and only recently The Murder 
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of Lidice lashed out against Nazi brutality. Many of the Treas- 
ury Star Parade broadcasts, transcribed programs sponsored by 
the Treasury Department, are now fighting fascism with verse 
plays by such writers as John LaTouche, Stephen Vincent Benet, 
Norman Rosten, and Violet Atkins. Because poetry is the most 
succinct and eloquent language of thought, the radio verse play 
becomes an intense expression and afiirmation of the ideals of a 
free people. 

On the radiOj however, the poet is generally limited to the half- 
hour period; h^ does not have the opportunity for an elaborate 
development : of 'his theme. He finds the parable a very happy 
form for his didactic purpose. The story of one man and one 
towp becomes the story of all men and all towns. The Fall of 
, is' ^legory; so are The Murder of Lidice j They Burned 
the^hooksyThey Fly Through the Air with the Greatest of Ease, 
and dozens of other verse plays that have been broadcast in the 
past few years. Simple though they may seem, these poetic 
plays are tight with meaning that must be released by the listener. 
It is small wonder, therefore, that in his effort to be both' simple 
and evocative the poet often fails to be either. John Gassner 
confessed that he wanted another opportunity to hear Alfred 
Kreymborg's The Planets because he was not at all sure that he 
followed or understood it completely the first time. Even a 
simple play like Air Raid probably confused a large section of 
the literal-minded radio audience. Nevertheless, the radio verse 
play shows great promise of becoming the pointed instrument 
of political, economic, and social outcry. 

Distinctive as the radio verse is, it still must be cast in a dra- 
matic form that fits into the aural pattern of broadcasting. Just 
as the motion picture won emancipation from stage conventions, 
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so the radio flay has developed its own set of regulations, restric- 
tions, and techniques. On the air it is not necessary nor even 
desirable to cling to one set as long as possible. Even in the 
space of thirty minutes the scene of aaion can change as many 
as five or six times, a situation which would hardly be practicable 
on the stage, even with the ‘'spotlight’* technique used by some 
dramatists. The radio play has a freedom of movement and an 
acceleration of pace that are essentially its own. Thus in The 
Plot to Overthrow Christmas Corwin travels from Hades, to 
Switzerland, to Finland, to Vladivostok, and to the North Pole 
with no trouble at all. Benet’s Listen to the People shifts from 
the present to the Revolutionary War; then back to the present, 
and finally sweeps on to the future. 

Scenes changing with such kaleidoscopic swiftness dictate the 
technique the poet-dramatist must use. His characters must be 
few in number and so sharply differentiated that they can be 
easily identified. His transitions must be clear and his action so 
lucid that even a somewhat inattentive listener can follow easily. 
There is no time for careful introduction and development. The 
play must get off at once. As Corwin once said, it must start 
“socko.” Like the Elizabethan dramatists, who had somewhat the 
same problem, the poet must use dialogue to set the time, place, 
and scene, to introduce and describe the charaaers, and to advance 
the action. Yet at the same time the dialogue must be brief and 
concise. Not only are long speeches generally monotonous on 
the air but they very often remove all the characters from the 
“theatre of the ear” except the one who is talking. Characters 
in radio exist only when they speak and the dramatist thus 
arrange his dialogue to permit his characters to appear frequently. 
The play then advances by suggestion rather than by detail, and 
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action, time, and space are consequently foreshortened. A few 
lines suffice for a scene. A few scenes may sweep through many 
years. Norman Corwin dramatized the entire history of the 
Bill of Rights in his half-hour broadcast, We Hold These Truths. 

In this pattern of suggestion, sound effects and music play 
vital parts. To cite Norman Corwin again — ^he is a command- 
ing figure in the field of radio poetry — They Fly Through the Air 
with the Greatest of Ease depends on throbbing airplane motors, 
gun shots, the dull explosion of bombs far off, the tinkling of a 
piano, and the wail of a baby to give poignance to his ironic 
commentary on fascist warfare. So much is made of sound effects 
that the listener sometimes forgets the role that music plays 
in his enjoyment and interpretation of the radio play. Music 
has always been the traditional ally of poetry; at the time of 
classic Greek drama they were inseparable. Radio brings the 
two together once more. Just as the Elizabethan audience learned 
to recognize the heroic couplet as as signal that the scene was 
ending, so the radio listener has accepted a few bars of music 
as tantamount to the lowering of the curtain. But music does 
more than merely punctuate the play. It enhances the mood, 
sharpens the intensity of the action, and very often substitutes for 
words and sound effects. So important is music in radio that 
original scores have been commissioned for outstanding plays. 

The fragmentary nature of radio drama calls for a cohesive 
force to give it unity and focus. The radio verse play uses a device 
that appeared a long time ago in the ancient Greek plays. It 
is the chorus, and its function has been assumed by the announcer 
or narrator. The Greek chorus was used for comment, descrip- 
tion, summary, explanation, emphasis, repetition, and continuity. 
Sometimes the chorus was a group speaking in unison; sometimes 
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it was broken up into contrasting groups, and frequently an 
individual spoke alone. On the modern stage, the commentator 
in Thornton Wilder’s Our Town is a good example of the Greek 
chorus. On the modern stage, however, the audience accepted 
him only after making some concessions to reality. In radio, the 
chorus is a perfectly natural and indigenous character who rarely 
obtrudes. Through the narrator and an occasional choral group 
the poet talks direaly to his audience, commenting, explaining, 
and interpreting to focus the didactic force of his play. 

Perhaps the most striking evidence that a stage play as such is 
unsuited for radio production is the way Shakespeare’s plays 
have had to be adapted for the air. The task of the adapter is 
essentially one of translation: he has to translate a stage play 
into radio terms. Accordingly, in Shakespeare’s play he cut 
introductory and merely descriptive scenes. He omitted unsavory 
references and difficult allusions. He shortened long speeches; 
he transplanted lines. He simplified plot structure and he even 
added words and lines wherever he thought it was necessary 
for the listener’s complete understanding and enjoyment. In 
other words, he made all the changes required to transform a 
poetic play for the stage into a radio script, without changing 
the essential spirit of the play. In ope case, Burns Mantle felt 
that the radio production of A Midsummer Nighfs Dream was 
far more effective than any stage presentation could possibly 
have been because the fantasy was freed from the realistic ap- 
praisal of the eye. 

This emancipation from the eye may be the poet’s great oppor- 
portunity. The radio verse play is stiff in its formative stage. 
A hundred and fifty programs represent an infinitesimal part of 
all the dramatic presentations broadcast in the past eight years. 
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oped and written for the ear alone is hardly the subject for serious 
study or discussion. In the final analysis, it is the ear, through 
the medium of the radio, that is restoring the poet to his long- 
lost audience. 

Milton A. Kaplan 


CRITICISM AND ORTHODOXY 


M an being a social creature, every period of his history 
has its own peculiar background of assumptions and beliefs 
about life which are held more or less in common, if not by the 
entire community, at least by those smaller groups where ideas 
are in circulation. The climate of thought among the enlight- 
ened, the intellectuals, of any period pervades most of the current 
manifestations of cultural life. And when it becomes self-con- 
scious and begins to define its presuppositions it may easily set 
itself up as a form of orthodoxy, in order to propagate itself as 
a system and to war against all forms of heresy. 

The climate of thought in literary circles in the. last decade 
reached a sufficient degree of density to establish itself as a rather 
vague sort of "orthodoxy”; and it was, in Wyndham Lewis’ phrase, 
which was accepted by Stephen Spender, a "Left-wing Orthodoxy. 
It is plain to see that that orthodoxy, such as k was, has now 
ceased to hold the allegiance of intellectuals. It was not a very 
rigid, inclusive, or thoroughgoing orthodoxy, and I do not think 
k was ever very clearly formulated as such, but it was a real 
frame of mind which made certain demands upon literature. 
It sought for. certain features in it rather than others. And as 
criticism it conferred praise and blame very much according to 
the presence or absence in literary works of those features which 
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In general, any orthodoxy represents the existence of a body 
of beliefs, or dogmas, expressed in the form of a system of thought 
which may be applied (when literature is in <^uestion) with 
greater or lesser rigidity. The orthodox critic passes beyond the 
surface of his subject’s work in order to examine the ideological 
assumptions which are presumed to lie beneath it. The subject is 
then assessed more or less according to his conformity with the 
system of thought which the critic holds in his mind. The sur- 
face or esthetic qualities of the work in question may, again, 
receive a greater or lesser degree of consideration. But they are 
always evaluated in relation to the assumptions which lie, or 
are presumed to lie, beneath them. 

Now it is perfectly obvious that all literature is intimately 
related to thought. Every novelist, directly or indirectly, delib- 
erately or unconsciously, expresses a "philosophy of life in his 
work. And this is equally true of the critic. But in criticism 
the need for a clearly-defined and articulate point of view is 
far more immediately apparent than in the art of the novelist 
or the poet. If the critic's intellectual equipment is insufficient, 
if he is deficient in inherent personal insight, he wiE naturaEy 
look around for some means of improving it, and the easiest 
way out of his difficulties is that of approximating his point of 
view to that of some prevalent and accepted approach to life. 
Although his judgment may still be superficial and conventional, 
it will then have the merit of consistency and coherence as weU 
as that of acceptability to a certain group of the public which 

shares the approach in question. 

Signs are not wanting of the emergence of another form of 
literary orthodoxy in the present decade, although as yet its precise 
shape is not clear. WiU it be a Christian Orthodoxy? At present 
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it has not assumed quite that shape, but there are indications 
that intellectuals in general, and certain of the younger writers 
in particular, are looking in that direction. For Christian Ortho- 
doxy does offer, not only an attitude to life which has obvious 
relevance to the woeful conditions of present-day living, but also 
that of which the young intelligence feels itself most desperately 
in need: an intellectual, critical system, a scale of values, an all- 
embracing standard which can be applied to life, art and thought. 
Perhaps, then, orthodoxy in general can best be studied in the 
form of Christian Orthodoxy — ^which is, after all, its most 
classic form. 

As it happens, a book was published not long ago which raises 
the whole question of the relations between orthodoxy and criti- 
cism: Mr. Norman Nicholson's Man and Literature^ ‘An en- 
quiry,” claim the publishers, “into the assumptions as to the 
nature of Man which underlie much of modern writing rather 
than an attempt to measure modern literamre by a Christian 
yardstick.” These assumptions are classified as Liberal Man (un- 
der which heading the writings of Shaw, Wells, Galsworthy, 
Bennett are dealt with ) , Natural Man ( Lawrence, Huxley, Hem- 
ingway, Faulkner), and Imperfect Man (Joyce, T. F. Powys, 
Kafka, Eliot, Yeats). There is obviously some justice in this 
division. And what Mr. Nicholson has to say is interesting as 
far as it goes. Unfortunately it does not go very far. There 
is a general account of the work of each of the authors dealt 
with, from the aspect of his oudook on the nature of man. But 
no attempt is made to relate these outlooks to the vital problems 
of literary creativeness. Mr. Nicholson merely assumes the truth 
of the third outlook, that of Imperfect Man, but he neither elab- 
orates his conception of Imperfect Man, nor shows how it com- 
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pares with Liberal and Natural Man, or how and why it is truer 
than the other conceptions as well as pragmatically superior from 
the point of view of the working artist. In general, this book 
gives us a more or less cursory examination of the background 
of beliefs and assumptions about the nature of man possessed 
by the various authors dealt with, but falls into critical ineffective- 
ness by its failure to relate the results of this examination to 
their actual artistic achievement. There is nowhere any very 
illuminating evaluation of the essential quality and meaning of 
any author’s work. There is, for instance, no apparent realiza- 
tion of the fact that writers like Lawrence and Huxley are dif- 
ferent in kind from such writers as Bennett and Wells, that the 
orientation of their work is entirely different and demands a dif- 
ferent critical approach. 

In his introduaion to this book Mr. Nicholson acknowledges 
his indebtedness, not only to the inevitable Marimin and Eliot, 
but to George Every for his Christian Discrimination and to 
S. L. BetheU for his The Literary Outlook, both volumes published 
in the "Christian News-letter Series.” I have read these books, 
which, like Mr. Nicholson’s, show which way the wind is blow- 
ing, and while appreciating their author’s knowledgeableness and 
good sense, it is evident to me that they are propagandists rather 
than disinterested critics of literature: like all theologians, they 
know their goal in advance. This is particularly true of Mr. 
t BetheU. He has a "point of view” which he intends to put over 

at aU costs, and in the attempt he is inevitably led to the per- 
verted tactics of catching at surface manifestations of belief 
in his subjects’ writings and assessing them accordingly. Further, 
he is led to single out for treatment authors whose work lends 
itself to his particular method of approach. One cannot resist 
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I the thought that his praise of T. S. Eliot, at any rate, is based 
upon something other than an exaa evaluation of Eliot s achieve- 
ment. Where such an orthodox critical viewpoint is salutary 
I , is in its scrutiny of the moral implications of the work of popular 
novelists, Mr. Bethel! is quite good on Charles Morgan. But 
« where greater subtlety is required, where serious work is in ques- 

tion, the orthodox critic at once shows his limitations and his 
application of rule-of-thumb becomes intolerable. 

The fault of superficiality is one shared by all forms of ortho- 
doxy in the field of criticism. The temptation for the orthodox 
critic is to single out for attention work which presents the out- 
ward markings of conformity to his way of thought. In the 
thirties we had socialist poets, that is, poets whose works showed 
the superficial markings of ‘‘social awareness,” selected for notice 
and commendation, while other poets, no less interesting and 
« capable, were ignored. It is such a discrimination which inevit- 

ably finds its way into the criticism of our Orthodox Christians. 
Thus Mr. Bethell and Mr. Nicholson evince a striking unanimity 
in their praise of the verse of Anne Ridler (and Mr. Bethell 
praises Mr. Nicholson's poetry), not surely because her work 
is intrinsically superior to that of, say, George Barker or Dylan 

Thomas or Kenneth Allott But, then, why? Why, because, 

in Mr. Nicholson's words, “With a faith which is based in Chris- 
tian doctrine^ and a tenderness which has its roots in Christian 
marriage'' she is able to write verse of a somewhat sentimental 
'' character about a baby daughter, in which there is a respectful 

reference to the Deity. Now Mrs. Ridler may be a good poet, 


iWe need not here discuss the interesting point of how a faith can be 
based in doctrine. 
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but my guess is that there are at least half a dozen young poets 
whose work, on its own merits, deserves prior attention to hers. 

A deep and wide "social awareness,” a perception of new 
connections between phenomena in the social organism, and a 
similarly deep and wide "religious consciousnesss” may exist, 
and indeed do exist, in poetry, of a kind which possesses none of 
the outward markings of social attitude or religious belief. A 
poem of unusual power may penetrate to mythological depths 
and bring forth images which haunt the mind in an inexplicable 
fashion which yet cannot be appropriated by anybody eager to 
advance the claims of a sect, but which certainly have "social” 
of "religious” significance — ^perhaps a significance greater than 
that of much commonplace writing which manipulates familiar 
exoteric symbols and images. But this is passed over by the 
orthodox critic, whatever particular kind of orthodoxy he affirms. 
It often happens that it is the comparatively unimportant poets 
who most readily lend themselves to the praises of the orthodox. 

I am disturbed when I find in Mr. Lehmann’s Neti> Writing in 
'Europe mention of, say, H. B. MaUalieu or Richard Goodman, 
but not of, say, George Woodcock or Julian Symons or, among 
story- writers, of Leslie Halward but not of Glyn Jones.^ And I 
am no less disturbed when I find in books like Man and Literature 
a similar exclusiveness. 

Adherence to a stereotyped orthodoxy in a aitic reveals always 
a personal insufficiency. It is a reliance upon an outwardly- 
appropriated code or convention which has no adequate corre- 

II do not mean to Imply that these are specially outstanding writers, but 

it to me that their claim to attention is rather greater if anything 

than that of the other writers mentioned. 


i 
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spondence with the critic’s inward state of development, and the 
resultant criticism naturally tends towards the stereotyped rule- 
of-thumb judgment. It is, for instance, quite easy to see where 
and how D. H. Lawrence falls short by such a criterion. Any 
bright. Sunday-school teacher could demolish Lawrence in a few 
sentences. But to grasp the essential meaning and significance 
of Lawrence and the truth as well as the error of his apprehen- 
sion of life requires something more than an attitude which 
hastens to seek out and to fasten on to some of the obvious 
blemishes in Lawrence’s spiritual composition. Lawrence re- 
quires us to make a voyage through a certain unfamiliar region 
of awareness.. To be able to criticize Lawrence we must in a 
sense be able to make this voyage ourselves, really to comprehend 
his work as a whole and to go beyond, or rise above it. Other- 
wise the totality of Lawrence’s significance will elude us. As it 
eludes Mr. Nicholson. The orthodox critic reaches his endj the 
evaluation of his subject’s significance, without traversing the 
necessary to this consummation. He gets his result by 
a short cut. But '"results” obtained in this way have not the 
authentic quality of results obtained by the more arduous course, 
and inevitably they carry less weight. 

But the orthodox critic reveals his shortcomings not only 
by his failure to comprehend the total meaning of his subject 
and his passing of a too facile, too superficial judgment He 
also demonstrates, by this very failure, his incapacity to com- 
prehend as living truth the validity of his own point of view* 
This is particularly true of the Christian critic. My criticism of 
Mr. Nicholson, for example, after reading his book, would be 
not only that he has failed to do justice to his subject but that 
he has failed to do anything like justice to the method or system 
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from whose vantage point he approaches his subject. This crit- 
icism is a corollary to the other, but it is even more damaging 
I think. On a superficial level my complaint is that Mr. Nichol- 
son is "too Christian.” On a much deeper level, however, it is 
that he is not nearly Christian enough. He is not sufficiently 
master of the system which he attempts to apply to realize the 
significant and potent truth— a truth which, had it been realized, 
would have resulted in a very different kind of book, and one 
which Mr, Nicholson would not have been ready to write, per- 
haps, for a number of years — the fact that it is not, and cannot 
be, except superficially, a system at all. That its efficacy depends 
upon the depth and power of its user s own mind, upon his 
own interior realization, as experienced reality, of the truth 
which he is attempting to apply in the shape of an abstract form- 
ula, to the minds of others. 

The point of the present article is to plead for a critical attitude 
which will assess writers not by their apparent conformity to 
some outward political or religious orthodoxy but by their actual 
merit as artists. It is a plea for humility in the critic, a humility 
which will allow him to recognize that what he personally, in- 
wardly possesses of the Truth is only, and can only be, a frag- 
ment, and that the writer he is criticizing has certainly some- 
where (if he is of any value as a writer at all) some other frag- 
ment as a unique personal possession. The critic must respect 
this personal uniqueness of hi^ '^subject, and if he presumes to 
evaluate it, he must do so out of a really existing depth in his 
own understanding which enables him to comprehend it. The 
critic who presumes to "place” his subject in a definitive manner 
must reveal an understanding of life in all points as deep and 
wide as that of his subject. He must comprehend his subject. 
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Or he must demonstrate to us the superiority of his imaginative 
and intellectual apprehension of reality, at least on certain levels, 
over that of his subject — that is, if he regards it as his task to 
pass judgment upon him rather than merely to elucidate certain 
aspects of his work. To relate the nature of his subject’s achieve- 
ments to those complexes of attitudes and ideas which determine 
it will then be a task worth undertaking, but it will be one re- 
quiring all the critical insight and integrity, as well as all the 
intellectual capacity that he can summon up from the deepest 
levels of his mind. And here no orthodoxy can be of much help. 

What is required of the critic is not that he should leave his 
religious beliefs on one side when he begins to ‘"examine an 
author’s work. That is not my meaning at all. My meaning 
is that he should refrain from mechanical application to that 
work of principles or ideas which he has not inwardly made 
his own and which therefore remain abstract and lifeless, with- 
out power to illuminate. He must refrain from the employment 
of ossified phrases which are the static end products of someone 
else’s thought and instead must see to the original application 
of his own living, dynamic thought. His manner of writing need 
not in that case possess any of the overt symbols of his system 
of belief at all. They will be redundant. In this manner, if 
he has got it in him, he will come to grips with the structure 
of his subject’s thought and feeling, which he will be able to 
relate to the structure of his own, and by the validity and truth 
of his own he will serve to bring out the true significance of his 
subject’s. It is just as mistaken to suppose that the '‘Christian” 
critic is the one who is constantly dragging in sectarian jargon 
(in Mr. Nicholson we have words like “Gnosticism,” “Maniche- 
ism, "Dualism,” “Pelagianism” and the rest) as k is to suppose 
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REVIEWS 


ANGER AND THE FULLNESS OF REALITY 

Seven Foets in Search of an Answer ^ ed. by Thomas Yoseioff. 
Bernard Ackerman. 

A ll of the poetry in this symposium, which includes Max- 
well Bodenheim, Joy Davidman, Langston Hughes, Aaron 
Kramer, Alfred Kreymborg, Martha Millet and Norman Rosten, 
has as its basic attitude anger against fascism and fascistic be- 
havior. What was formerly proletarian poetry has become anti- 
fascist poetry, just as what was formerly overt revolutionary 
Marxism has become the anti-fascism of the alliance of classes 
and of national liberation. So far as poetry is concerned, in cer- 
tain basic respects the shift has not produced any notable changes, 
and one may predict that the critics who argued against prole- 
tarian poetry will not be less vocal when confronted with a 
collection of anti-fascist poetry like this. These critics have for a 
long time conveyed to us at least the impression that they found 
such poetry not very satisfying. They compared it with the work 
of other poets of our time and past times, with unhappy results 
for the proletarians, and in some instances hinted that the gen- 
eral condition of culture would be improved if the proletarian 
poets kept their inkwells shut. 

It seems to me that these critics usually start out from their 
repeated experience of social poetry as by and large ‘'thin'' and 
“shallow" stuff, although their total verdict of disapproval may 
often involve other factors, such as inflated snobbishness toward 
the “masses,” a demand for a particular brand of ethics or man- 
ners, or just ordinary political prejudice. But I believe that, in 
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a sense, the thinness and shallowness are there ( in the present 
volume as well as in the tradition out of which it comes), and I 
will attempt to state more fuUy the meaning of these terms. 

Proletarian poetry is the voice of one who is angry, who coun- 
ter-attacks, and who seeks to arouse and direct the counter-attack 
of others. Mr. Shaemas O’Sheel, who introduces the Seven Poets, 
praises Maxwell Bodenheim because his "verse crashes forward 
with the tread of an angry man,” and he calls for a poetry "that 
will set more feet marching against fascism, upset the plots of 
traitors and force the timid hands of statesmen; . . . books of high 
poetry; ballads celebrating our heroes and our cause; doggerel 
to take the hide off Hitlerites.” And Joy Davidman, one of the 
best of the group, ends a poem (Dirge for the Suicides, In Mem- 
ory of Ernst Toller) with these lines: 

But kiii the thieves; 

pile up the bodies of the murderers; 

beat no retreat from the interminable battlefield; 

suffer the spitting^ and the leather belts, but live; 

wash your hands in pain, but live, but live. 

The central feeling is anger. And it may be that great anger, 
though just, operates toward the simplification, even toward the 
distortion of experience. Proletarian poetry tends to give, as 
in this book, the picture of the struggle of good and evil angels 
whose characters are vague, whose psychological origins are ob- 
scure or nonexistent, and whose whole dramatic career tells us too 
little about the full reality of the world. Perhaps this is the 
picture that the poet sees when he is dominated by anger, an 
emotion which may sometimes avoid qualification for the sake of 
strength and efficacy. 

In our time, when evil political pressures are so heavy and 
immediate, and so dangerous, a narrow poetry of this kind has 
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an understandable origin. It is the poetry of the imperiled, whose 
view may be narrow and simple out of the necessary intensity of 
their emotions. It is also poetry for the imperiled, and valuable 
for the same reason: it may operate to focus the attention of 
its audience undividedly on what must be destroyed, without 
any emotional slackening through full analysis, which, however 
true and profound, may at a crucial stage be impractical in 
terms of action. 

Poetry of this sort, then, has, in the period of its natural ap- 
pearance, a genuine social function and value— it may even be 
called indispensable for a total war. Yet saying this is by no 
means to say that poetry of another sort, poetry of the ’’full view,’’ 
is not also valuable and indispensable both during and, espe- 
cially, after a total war. I see no reason why we must make an 
either-or choice; I doubt that there is any inevitable dilemma 
between social poetry and other poetry, although some critics 
have a motive which will not let them rest easy until they have 
constructed one. We do not scorn an apple because it is not 
a grape; this attitude will serve to orchestrate the virtues of all 
kinds of poetry if one can acquire it. From different minds at 
a given time, or from the same minds at dijfferent times, we will 
have many sorts and conditions of literature. We need not ad- 
mire it all helter-skelter to hold that there are many ways of 
skinning a cat and many cats , to skin. 


F. S, Forgotson 
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The Big Time, by Alfred Hayes. Howell, Soskin. 

Alfred Hayes’ book The Big Time is a series of emotion- 
packed stories about life in a big city. It is concerned partic- 
ularly with the life generally seen on the crowded streets of 
New York, in the bars and dance halls, in the movies, the sub- 
way, the doctor’s office, the apartment and rooming houses. 
There is a long parade of characters, including a Nedick salesman, 
a blind newspaper dealer, blondes and sleek escorts, children 
on a carousel, bartenders, prostitutes, soldiers, a decadent heiress, 
unfaithful wives and avenging husbands. It is a vigorous dra- 
matic book but not a very convincing one. 

This may be because it is written from the point of view of a 
young man SO involved in his own private hell that he has dif- 
ficulty in seeing the rest of the world clearly. If he had the 
courage to describe this private hell or to transpose it into sym- 
bols or to say simply and directly why he is in distress, he might 
have some interesting poetic results, but he prefers to drape an 
extraneous world with his unhappy personal emotions. In his 
poem Cinema he is abject because the camera is not photo- 
graphing his woe and feels that the story on the screen and 
the personalities in it are mocking him. In The Slaughter Mouse 
he identifies himself with the ox and lamb being killed. In 
Underground he is the nickel dropped into the slot to descend 
into darkness yet he returns a moment later on the platform to 
brood upon his reflection in the mirror of the gum machine. 
Even in the title poem of the book, The Big Time, a story of 
the cheap infidelities of a broker and his wife, the writer sud- 
denly appears in the middle of the action to wash dishes and 
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pour sour milk down the sink, somewhat to the confusion of the 
reader who didn't suspect he was there. The impression always 
is that he is a writer who walks the streets looking for unpleas- 
ant oddities or sits at his window watching people and recon- 
structing their lives and minds from his own limited knowledge. 

There are other disconcerting aspects such as the uneven ex- 
position of the narratives, the frequently awkward language and 
the recurrent echoes of Kenneth Fearing, but the most disconcert- 
ing factor of the book as a whole is lack of plain poetic instinct. 
The author may be backing away from poetry altogether in his 
fear of becoming what his publishers are careful to state he is 
not, a pale cerebral poet. 

That he has ability is apparent. But when he begins a poem 
with: 

Tonight, beneath the chandeliers. 

While I grow hunchbacked in the world of men. 

The tall women move in their atmospheres. 

Shall I make this art my mephistopheles. 

Conjure cars, success, women from it? 

one is ready to answer no, and ask impatiently for something 
better than the static pictorial level on which he has been giv- 
ing us wicked millionaires, musical comedy queens, dejected 
gamlblers, comfortable suburbanites, dream girls and a lot of other 
things that can be seen any night at the neighborhood movie. 

Ruth Stephan 

NEWS NOTES 

The Guggenheim Memorial Foundation has announced that its trustees 
have appropriated an additional $ 200,000 for post-service fellowships to 
be awarded to young writers, artists, and scholars who are in the armed 
services or other governmental services. These fellowships will be granted 
on the same basis as other Guggenheim fellowships, and will be made 
available to the recipients whenever they are discharged from service. 
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Persons are urged to file their applications for the post-service awards 
as soon as possible. Applications for other fellowships of the Founda- 
tion are due on or before October 15th. 

Karl Shapiro, who is now with the Army in New Guinea, is the first 
of the total of five to receive post-service fellowships. Howard Baker, of 
Terra Bella, Calif., has received a grant to write a verse drama of early 
California history. Poetry’s former editor, Morton Dauwen Zabel, who 
is at present in Rio de Janeiro as an exchange professor, has received a 
fellowship to complete a study of Joseph Conrad on which he has been 
working for a number of years. 

We were much interested in the March-April issue of the South Amer- 
ican magazine Sur, which is devoted to the literature of the United States. 
The leading article is an excellent essay by Morton Dauwen Zabel en- 
titled Literature in the United States: Panorama of 1943. Poetry is 
represented by translations from ^^^hitman. Hart Crane, E. E. Cummings, 
Wallace Stevens, Marianne Moore, Karl Shapiro, Robert Penn Warren 
and John Peaie Bishop. James Thurber’s Fables for Our Time are in- 
cluded, and there are short stories by Katherine Anne Porter, Eudora 
Welty and Mary McCarthy. 

Rueca, the Mexican periodical, will also have a forthcoming issue that 
should be of interest to POETRY readers, as it will contain translations of 
recent poems by John Frederick Nims. 

NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 

p. K. PAGE is a young Montreal writer who has been associated with 
the Preview group. This is her third appearance in POETRY. 

BABETTE DEUTSCH is a native and resident of New York City. She is 
the author of several books of poetry, Honey Out of the Rock, Fire for 
the Night, Epistle to Prometheus, One Part Love, etc,, and of the well- 
known critical study This Modern Poetry. With her husband, Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky, she has translated and edited anthologies of modern Rus- 
sian and German poetry. She has appeared here many times since her 
introduaion to our readers in 1917. 

SELWYN S. SCHWARTZ, a young Chicagoan, has written two books of 
poems in Yiddish, Blue Monday and America, besides two^ English vol- 
umes, in Blue Minor and Passages of Refuge. This is his third 

publication here. 

RAY SMITH was born in Minneapolis, Minn., in 1915. He attended 
Haniline University. He has appeared in POETRY, The New Masses, etCi^ 
He is now a first lieutenant in the Medical Administrative Corps. He 
last appeared here in February. 
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rOLFE HUMPHRIES has appeared widely in periodicals as poet, critic 
and translator. His original verse includes Europa and Out of the Jewel, 
Among his translations is a book of Lorca’s poems, The Poet in New 
York. 

DON GORDON of Los Angeles is head of the reading department 
at a motion picture studio. His poetry has been printed in The Saturday 
Review of Literature, The New Masses, etc. He is the author of a book 
of poems, Statement, published last year. 

EVE MERRIAM of New York City has appeared widely in magazines, 
and has been a frequent contributor to POETRY. 

RANDALL JARRELL was included in the New Directions Live Young 
American Poets in 1940 and is the author of another books of poems. 
Blood for a Stranger. He is at present a corporal in the Air Corps sta- 
tioned at Tucson, Arizona. ^ 

The following poets appear here for the first time: 

BYRON VAZAKAS, a native of New York City, is living at present^ in 
Reading, Pa. He has contributed to a number of magazines, including 
Accent, Partisan Review, American Prefaces, etc, 

ROBERT A. JOHNSTON is a lieutenant in the Army, at present serving 
overseas. 

All of our prose contributors have appeared here previously: 

MILTON KAPLAN of New York City writes in connection with his 
article on Radio and Poetry: "For the past two years I have been working 
at Columbia on a dissertation on radio and poetry. I have divided the 
subject into four major categories: poetry written specifically for radio 
(the radio verse play), poetry adapted for radio, poetry read on the 
raio, and poetry discussed on the radio. Some day I hope to publish 
my dissertation but right now the Army has called me.” His poems have 
appeared in POETRY, The New Republic, Accent, etc. D. S. SAVAGE, 
who lives in Herefordshire, England, is familiar to our readers as a poet 
and a critic, and was awarded our Jeannette Sewell Davis Prize in 1938. 
He has written two books of poems, Autumn W^orld and vl Time to 
Mourn: Poems 1934-1943, and a volume of criticism. The Personal Prin^ 
ciple. E. S. FORGOTSON writes: "I am living now in Greenwich Village, 
and have been working for more than a year in the library of the New 
York Post, from which I sometimes make sorties against the high gray 
walls of the editorial department — so far, unsuccessfully; I am in the 
market for an exact repHca of Joshua’s trumpet. I am also studying at 
the New School for Social Research.” RUTH STEPHAN lives in Westport, 
Conn , and has appeared in POETRY, HarpePs, etc. 
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TWO POEMS 

PANDARUS, TPIE WHEEL, AND MIRABELL 

I N THE gold light of evening, Mirabell, 

I saw your face, pale and withdrawn, 

The green eyes lighting the deeper, greener shade, 
Sparrow and poplar shadow on the lawn — 

And the graying hair, coiffed with black lace, 
Mirabell, within a silver veil; 

Mint-leaf and scent of roses on the air, 

And the old promise of the skies beyond the hedge 
Of that septennial moon which closes summer. 
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’Mirabell, Mirabeil, tell us our misfortunes/’ cried the birds, 
'We have charmed you into the garden from door and street, 
Where are your cards? 

Nor age, nor youth, nor pride should stop you now, 

Even the Fates, despoiled by what they know 
Think of themselves as young and beautiful. 

Artless and shy, 

Flushed with their graces in a mirrored room, 

Four naked girls that dance before a loom. 

But you had grown sulky and would not speak, 

And the reddening light of evening flowed at your feet. 

When the silence came (I believe you turned your head) 

We saw that creature who stood beneath a tree — 

Or had it been nailed to bare branches where lightning struck? 
"It is not the Christ,” I said, 

"That aown is not a crown of thorns; it is a wheel: 

It is Pandarus, risen from the dead, 

Do you hear him singing, ‘Nothing but love, still more, 

Not that it wounds, but tickles still the sore,’ 

Grape-leaf and hellabore 
Curled in his hair?” 

You had met him in a bar oflF Oxford Circus, 

It was suspected that his ancestry was Irish 
Because his clothes were lined with soot, 

And when he laughed the blood ran from his eyes, 

Because he was confidential about the war, 

And knew the solution of the six trunk murders, 
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And slipped away before the drinks, were paid. 

There was, of course, no proof of anything. 

But see how he has climbed the way from hell 
In sunset light to say, 

"The world s a traitor, and his wife’s a bawd, 

That is the end of every play; 

Kiss me, my love, my lips will cure your ill.” 

If he had been a young man, Mirabell, 

I could have understood it, 

I could have understood a mother’s tears 

Over the body of a sailor or a first-class private 

Home on leave. 

I had turned away; as the storm’s darkness fell, 

I heard you whispering your beads, 

And I knew before darkness came you were in his arms, 
That there was a prayer book in your hand 
That had dropped to the ground: 

"Tell us our misfortunes,” cried the birds, 

"There is more to tell;” 

And where you had walked, I saw the fiery wheel. 

LANDSCAPE FROM A WINDOW: HUDSON RIVER SCHOOL 

Lady, these pleasures in your eyes, 

The lilac hedges and the terraced lawn, 

Are the works of man. 

The bleeding-heart, the blowzy peony 
Are glimpses of the cheerful gardener’s art; 
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These are the tamed, almost abnormal sights of nature: 

The wax- white water lily is like a teacup floating on a mirror, 
The snake, the lizard, the mountain cat, the beaver 
Have been warned to keep away. 

(It has been said that some were shot, 

But this is no great matter.) 

And look! there is a permanently cast-iron, whitewashed deer 
Stalking the lower garden, pretty to look at, 

And more impervious to mischance 
Than his swifter, less blind, and not much more 
Intelligent fellows— and perhaps more artful, 

For a child has painted a red house 
And a purple-eyed sunflower on his right saddle, 

And on his left, someone has written 
"Amy loves Richard, 1934.” 

This, then, is peace. 

The holograph for a philosopher to read 
On a sub-suburban summer holiday, 

But he had better not eat the wild crab apples 
That have fallen to the ground. 

Lady, the air has an almost funereal quiet. 

And is the shaded lawn, the downcast, whispering willow 
The usual state of nature and of man? 

It is so restful that the aging idiot 
Who sits benignly on his chair forgets the day 
He set the church on fire 

And fed his neighbor's chickens ratsbane and cyanide; 
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His jungles fade in tree-tops, 

and an enapty road 
Admits a soldier in full battle-dress; 

Dust-caked and sad he commands an open gate. 

His voice trembles and even his hands are gray: 

"Is it ten more miles to camp? I have lost my way. 

Horace Gregory 
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TWO POEMS 

FIRE AND DISEASE 

I 

The madmen too, they thought. Women 

Had madmen on the mind that year. They sighed, 

Felt fond, felt silly. Madmen chimed 

Like bells within the brain, like a disease 

That year. It was the year of yellow women. 

II 

The madmen too — they thought women 
The most marvellous — ^beings of fire through which 
The rich man runs his hands. On knees bent 
With woeful scrubbing of floors they knelt 
Down before their passing vision of women. 

It was the same in any camp. Women 
On the mind, on the heart, on the belly, the brain 
Buzzing with sheathed women, women failing 
From the grooved sheaf like gold, yellow 
In the magnificent and transmogrifying air. 

III 

And while the madmen thought belatedly 
Of women, the women thought. They thought 
Fire earth disease bread time, and their fingers 
Fondled alone each orbed, transparent breast, 

Alone indeed with a disease of love. 
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And as they fondled each breast grew 
Blue, they could hear the hounds baying, the beetles 
Crawling over the tongue. They felt the mad 
And silly idiocy of time upon them, 

When the yellow hair would turn to white. And so 

They considered a whole world within an eyelid, 
Drooping their hands to meet the dreaded fire. 

The madmen too, they thought, the divine madmen! 

Can we not also bay with the yellow hounds 
In a magnificent and transmogrifying adieu.^ 

THE LEGEND 

The legend of the city fallen from grace, 

It is the same in all our histories. 

They drag the girls out to the market place 
And sell them off to all the conquering ninnies. 

And then the males rise in a terrible 
Vengeance and cut the tyrants into pieces. 

The girls go out and ring the city bells. 

And welcome others to their secret places. 

Then there is peace: and then the times grow dull. 

The smoke rises most peacefully: the sky 
Is, wintertime or summer, beautiful. 

The girls discuss the thrills of yesterday. 

Nicholas Moore 
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TWO POEMS 

HYDE park: the SERPENTINE 

Death touches the summer delicately; 

The first leaves fall slowly in the quiet day. 

Slowly, delicately, as though reluctant to be free 
At last from its time, the summer falls away. 

On the water the swans drift, immemorial and bright, 

Idle and beautiful, as though the end 

Of a summer were only a flower folding in the night. 

An eddy of wind in which the leaves descend. 

You drift, swans, as though there were no death, as though 
Across this place there had not come the cry 
Of the city of men reeling beneath the blow 
Struck down by man, determined not to die . . . 

Be idle swans, be beautiful and still 
Oblivious of death, upon your mirror there, 

As though death were only a leaf at the wind's will, 

Blown downward from a tree in the summer air. 

THE GIFT 

Here is the heart at last, 

Burned clear and free, 

The passionate hunger past. 

Here, finally, 
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Done with its feats and weeping, 

Its music stilled, 

The heart is mine for keeping, 

As I have willed. 

Charles E. Butler 

LUNA 

The sun, impartial host, 

Upon nine great globes showers 
His charity. A ghost, 

The moon is solely ours. 

Only the burnt-out moon 
Is still unique to Earth 
And shines for us alone, 

And then with echoed worth. 

In all the house of space 
No ray from Luna spills 
On any planet*s face 
But on these little hills; 

And in this shallow air 
Her singular wine is vialed 
That wakes the hound’s despair 
And drives the poet wild. 

Leah Bodine Drake 
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TWO POEMS 

DEEP SOUTH 

These are savannas bluer than your dreams 
Where other loves are fashioned to older music, 

And the romantic in his light boat 

Puts out among flamingos and water moccasins 

Looking for the river that went by last year. 

Even the angels wear confederate uniforms; 

And when the magnolia blooms and the honeysuckle, 
Golden lovers, brighter than the moon, 

Read Catullus in the flaring light 

Of the burning Negro in the open eye of midnight. 

And the Traveler, moving in the hot swamps, 

Where every human sympathy sends up the temperature, 
Comes of a sudden on the hidden glacier. 

Whose motives are blonder than Hitler’s choir boys. 

Here is the ambiguous tenderness of gators 
Trumpeting their loves along a hundred miles 
Of rivers writhing under trees like myths — 

And human existence pursues the last, 

The simple and desperate life of the senses. 

Since love survives only as ironic legend — 

Response to situations no longer present — 

Men lacking dignity are seized by pride, 

Which is the easy upper-class infection. 
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The masters are at home in this merciless climate 

But deep in the caves of their minds some animal memory 

Warns of the fate of the mammoth at the end of the ice-age; 

As sleeping children a toy, they hug the last, fatal error, 

But their eyes are awake and their dreams as sick as a pansy’s. 

Over Birmingham where the blast furnace flowers 
And beyond the piney woods in cotton country, 

Continually puzzling the pale aristocrats, 

The sun burns equally white man and black. 

The labor which they do makes more and more 
Their brotherhood condition for their whole existence; 

They mint their own light, and their fusing fires 
Will melt at last these centuries of ice. 

This is a nightmare nimble in the Big House, 

Where sleepers are wakeful, cuddling their terror, 

In the empty acres of their rich beds, dreaming 
Of bones in museums, yawned at by boys. 

UNIVERSITY DAYS 

All the while I was dreaming of the sea 

And eating the fence-corner apples, unpicked, cold and secret, 

And troubled by callow notions that teaching was, perhaps, sacred 
And not for me— 

This while Jim was frightened of something and Bill sang with 
the birds; 
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Carl was learning to walk and Davidson grew a beard. 

All these and Fred can have in heaven 

Two pairs of wings and always A’s in deportment. 

Among the cadavers embalmed by every department 
They were the living. 

Perhaps there were others. Watching their sure, terrible growth 
I thought sometimes of good, sometimes of wisdom, seldom of 
both. 

Among the corpses there were many clever, 

Captains of all but themselves, might some day capture cities, 
Or already owned the future, commanding all but my pity. 
Somehow I never 

Got used to the way, if I mentioned Marlowe, Marvell or Donne, 
They whipped out six-shooters and shot up the towa 

Well, I would cheat if I could, but I cannot escape it — 

That I love every poor thing that calls itself human. 

Even these may resurrect themselves into man or woman — 

My most stupid student: 

Wake from that charmed sleep where all dreams are fairer, 
Open his eyes among friends, and find on one face his terror, 

Thomas McGrath 
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ASYLUM 

He noticed soon that every path he took 
Edged toward the building’s tall demented red. 

The trees, too seemed involved, nowhere obstructing 
Its decorated head and half-shut eyes. 

The road betrayed him to the threshold where 
The dark inside seemed neutral, and the door 
Lounged in the sun. A small wind seemed to rise 
From where his shadow moved across the floor, 

And though the scalp had carefully prepared its hair 
For something unpleasant, he was not surprised 
To find that which he must have known was there. 

Outside the summer scattered light like coin 
To trees and lay of land that still conspiring, 
Refused their role as scenery for his fear, 

And waited placidly for gardener or rain. 

HOPE WAS ABANDONED 

Hope was abandoned: gay with apprehension 
We watched the taU black letters, heard the note 
Of acoisation in the newsboy *s keening: 

The mumbling of History’s dull scissors 
Had spared the flower in my father’s coat. 

The mirror kept on lying to his tongue 
And foetus-like his happiness depended 
On bare continuation of new food. 
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His world is warm: he does not understand 
That scared men chirp like crickets in the dust 
Where even different uniforms are brothers 
To the impersonal narrative of steel 
In the butchered orchard, or the amazed 
Spasm of the mined hilL 
He is alone as spring, whose solitary lechers 
Like marksmen sight along their shining lust. 

NOON LEAVES NO SHADOWS 

Noon leaves no shadows on these honest shores: 
Hanging like bats on its portentous height 
The dreams, the unacknowledged, crowd the air, 
Strayed filaments of longing and of flight. 

Which with declension of the lawful sun 
The planet’s heavy wilful roll toward dark. 

Stoop toward the roofs like vague nocturnal birds. 
Occur to those returning home from work. 

Or roost upon your window sill and watch 
Your preparations with deniented eyes 
Whose monstrous soundless importunities 
, Annihilate the hesitant moonrise. 

Whose enemy will never fail to be 
The morning’s cheerful disbelief in crime, 

Whose citizens exchange banalities 
And hurry off to punch the clock on time. 
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HE MADE HIS TERROR 

He made his terror slowly out of darkness. 

And as the forest edged in closer to the road 
On which the center line grew fainter, 

He watched the moon foul both its horns in cloud. 
The headlights from far off seemed dose together; 
The car stopped but he could not see 
The driver’s eyes. The feet were much too small, 
He sensed the nearness of warm fur, and stayed 
Until It looked up from the road as from a crime; 
’I’m getting out,” he said, and jumped in time. 

And when he heard wolves’ simple hunger quaver 

Beyond the hill, he smiled 

And pulled the darkness round him like a coat 

TRANSACTION IN A RESTAURANT 

She moves like temperance among the cups 
And hungers, beautiful as Never Sir, 

Each sultry afternoon more undefiled. 

Kind only to old men, her hostile gestures 
Are vehement and silly like a child’s, 

And inculcated as a party face. 

And unsuccessful men not senile yet 
Insinuate but pay her five fine wounds; 

The season’s tallest lecher fingered morose 
Forgiveness in his pocket, slightly smiled, 
Then with unnecessary violence threw 
Down the necessary few small coins, 

And saved again his arrogant hurt face. 
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FURNISHED ROOM 

To this blind street it is no more than rumor, 

That small back room where you are real and round, 
There is no public notion of the place 
To which you were not born but pass into 
And live without a sound. 

Your clock, seen from the sidewalk, cannot win 
The race you run with nobody knows what; 

And nothing here is old enough to make 
You wonder what waits there when you are out, 

For which you never wait. 

The time is night; the future leaves the sky, 

Stands just beyond the shade you pull so soon 
That headlights' groping may not find the absence 
Of writing on the wall above the glass, 

That sees you move about the room alone. 

DESTROYER GRAVEYARD 

Leaving the hulks to their gull-shattered silence, 
The obvious theatre of Time's decimation, 

We took the searoad past the carious mill; 

The stricken beeches evidenced a gentler invasion. 
We saw the moist new star declining 
An inch above the bridge-lamp lighted hill 
To symmetrize more ordered dissolution. 

On the dismantled bridge no gesturing, 

No customary mock commands were shrilled. 
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But all the clean futurity of fathoms 
And leagues beyond the ring of wet black stones 
Was in your eyes: The eastwardness of water 
Rang in the rusty steel and our cold bones. 

Be jealous of your splendid disinfection, 

Suspicious of the lamps below the star; 

Prefer the ancient cleanliness of water 
To any godliness where humans are. 

FOG ON THE TOWN 

Fog on the town and smoke, above digress 
The azure ages of the Autumn sky; 

The sun remote but friendly, faintly rimed, 

Everything bright and cold but you and I; 

For silence, warm and sullen, shuts us in, 

And mired in shapeless feeling we discharge 
Atrocious measured anger, while we cringe 
And shouting charge in fear of being charged. 

Thus lovers; quaking shield, avenging sword; 

Whose tender ear the shrieking fly offends. 

Whose sudden rage affrights carnivori. 

Whose spirit may be slain but never bends. 

Dean Jeffress 
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FOUR POEMS 

NEWS PHOTO, 1906 

The president in his frock coat, 

The ambassador in his, 

Have struck an amicable note 
And plot the fate of Fez. 

You see the hands the table cross 
To squeeze the juice of London’s loss. 

When time has reaped the harvest of this gesture, 

All these old men will be dead. And may God rest your 
Peculiar costumes, friends. And supplant your vesture. 

THE WAITRESS WITH THE BIG PAIR OF EYES 

These are the times when anyone might phone — 
The Western Union or a long-lost friend; 

The baggage man to say the trunk alone 
Went out at five, the rest is at this end; 

The girl you knew the summer in Ft. Wayne, 

To say goodbye and Dick is home from Spain; 

Or somet)ne wanting Smith or calling Jones, 

Whose ofiice jangles with their lonely phones. 

And still though someone does yet no one will. 

The burden of this automatic lyre 
Seems as it did not sound, or to fulfill 
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The nightmares of the spirit of the wire. 

His are the far, misguiding voices heard 
Bearing the tidings or the idle word. 

Each as he answers lifts the hand that kills 
One of a million silver whippoorwills. 

THE TIME BY DIALING 

To her who says that at the tone 
The time will be what now has flown 
(And in the twinkling of an eye 
They hear her who cannot reply 
But listen dumb as through the wire 
There comes the voice that counts for hire 
And cares as little as the time 
That ticks away from chime to chime) 

We do not matter who depend 
On minutes to define our end, 

But were that voice responsive still 
As one might bend by wish or will 
( And through the instrument devised 
By the half -deaf whose name is prized 
The man turned master might command 
Time to behave by sleight-of-hand 
And she be suddenly in love 

With whom she is oblivious of)— ' 

Yet were there underneath and known 
The water eating out the stone. 
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MARRIAGE; OR THE GIST OF SWEDENBORG 

The masks that pass for you and me 
Are not the souls of accuracy. 

They often seem to represent 
A virtuous or good intent; 

Whereas we know our motives are 
Simpler than that and worse by far: 

To bend each other to our wills, 

And come off master though it kills. 

And yet these masks from day to day 
Present an unctuous, noble play, 

With, ‘'By your leave,” or, “How doth speed 
Your most iU health? your heart's best need?” 

Or, “Nay, my lord, I'll do my task,” 

Or, “Pray, good lady, what dost ask?” 

So each two persons in his self 
Conceals, and dodges like an elf 
From berry-bush to poison- tree: 

I for my grandeur, you for me. 

Myron H, Broomell 
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CHANT 

As God claps hands of time and space 
The leaves in millions fall in place 
The land becomes by flowers refined 
A shade around the flame of mind 
And lovers figure in the park 
And gravestones settle in the dark 
But kingdom go or kingdom come 
Rejoicing is where we are from 

The sun burns free of might and main 
In that far realm beyond the rain 
But like a hand in agony bound 
The root unclenches in the ground 
And millions catch the sun’s great eye 
And millions hold with roots to die 
But kingdom womb or kingdom tomb 
Rejoicing is where we are from 

The midnight long the sharp stars put 
Their blistered lips against our thought 
The loving profile of that sleep 
Talks with a voice a lifetime deep 
And yet the morning on our eyes 
. Lays the twin flower of the skies 
As from a festival we come 
Rejoicing is where we are from 
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Though paradoxes live in words 
And facts stampede in frightened herds 
A glory beats its feathery shades 
Like wings behind our shoulder blades 
And lifts us swiftly on the earth 
As if stiU on our way from birth 
O now until millennium 
Rejoicing is where we are from 

THE FIRST BORN 

The world was born ahead of me. O monstrous twin! 

I put a bud forth beneath a bower full of things, 

Branches, ail elbows, but gestures ending in fruit; 

Shadows of clouds tilting with shadows of leaves; 

The whole world got here before me, a crowd, 

I spend a lifetime panting, who have been 

In a fearful race with the swift hand of God; 

My eyes fly through the storm in my head; 

Small are the shadows cast by feathers of sight; 

The clouds with one-dimension images brush the ground. 

I cannot travel fast enough to catch the world 

Successfully born first; the meadows run oflF with grass; 

I close my eyes, the sun leaps beneath my thought 

A fireball on the string of an idea, the fruit above 

Swings, blossoms rain, the rain blossoms aloud. 

It was a head-on collision of the atom with 
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The planet, a birth in the face of everything dying; 

It was ail here before me, city of churches, ants, 
Continents of nothing full of waiting and now, 

A welcome so big it can never be worn out. 

Race or collision, monstrous twin or antagonist, 

You are caught in the act of celebrating my coming! 
The fruit has for image a sun, clouds measure the air, 
The garden clasps the bud to its miles of bosom; 

All the stars break in a bright foam as at a prow. 

BALLAD OF THE LOSER 

I had lost in the game of chance 
The child’s and the mother’s food, 

When I left the dice in their dance 
And stumbled into the wood. 

My head was numb with the wine, 

My feet were dazed with the loss; 

Naught but my body was mine 
And I lay down in the moss. 

Each tree reared like a cloud 
A fury of overhead; 

I was deep in the darkness, bowed 
By the fate that ate my bread. 

My body bent to those blows. 

My spirit wilted in the flood, 
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But I had not a thing more to lose 
Who had lost the sense of good. 

I had lost in the game, was beaten, 

But the storm piled cloud on cloud; 

O senseless heaven! to threaten 
Long after your victim is cowed! 

I SEE THE GARDEN 

I see the garden that the senses bless 
Till each tree is a harvest of weightiness, 
Though the garden of Eden was laden with less. 

Sea deep in light and rich with the browns 
Of giving and getting, the fruit of towns, 

The trees are heavy with suns and bones. 

The fruit is just beginning to fall, 

Severed from the brawny branch of the All, 

As the hill of gravitation stands up tall. 

The fruit lies still on that great hill’s top, 

The fruit that is severed and poised to drop, 
And there they hang like things in a shop. 

There is not a leaf that is not loose, 

Each slender stem is a toe in a noose 
In its leap for freedom caught for use. 
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The branches too dash out from the trunks 
A company of shapeless leathery shanks 
Long and dressless and scattering ranks. 

Creatures of hugest color, the flowers 

Have reached the top of their match-thin towers 

All wings outspread and ready to soar. 

Yes, things are leaving the converging pack, 

A star of explosion with the five-way crack 
Though held together by the grip of slack. 

It’s a dangerous balance the moment foretells, 

A ceiling laid idle on the vast loose walls 
Of the house of cards that never falls. 

On the stalk of being blindly alive 
I see in the garden a star arrive — 

Shine on, O star of the senses five! — 

And light the dead who will leave the ground 
To meet the greenhouse as it topples down. 

THE PAPER IN THE MEADOW 

The news is yellowing in the rain, 

The paper lies with all the words plain, 

There in the meadow the paper lies 
Read by the ants’ and the stars’ bright eyes. 

The news is yellowing in the rain, 

Not like the leaves, not like the grain, 
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Not like the flowers or things that grow, 

The news is the color of long ago. 

The news is yellowing in the rain, 

In the midst of green it lies like stain. 

The landscapes won and the faces lost, 

The news is yellowing at their cost. 

Once this paper was as white as truth, 

But the blood turns black that came from youth. 
And drawn as the face of the Prince of Pain, 

The news is yellowing in the rain. 

ON THE ROOF 

Treading waters of rooflines I stand at the parapet 
And look into the depths of the towers of the city: 

The buildings exploit the sky,’ they cannot forget 
The beauty in their bones though the stones be gritty. 

Say what you wiU, it was greed that built this glory 
Aggrandizement covering like a coarse flag men's hearts, 

A beginning in every chapter but no end to the story, 

A corner of the brain warned by faith and the arts. 

These buildings busy pointing from foundations of evil 
Show up the free way o! the sky with its passing cloud. 
Tell me, if we can go this far in the name of the devil 
Where can we not go and what not do in the name of God.^ 
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He climbed till he reached the leaves, 
That grew on the boughs in sheaves, 

He searched through the mid-air bushes 
Where the wind is sieved for thrushes, 
But round the trunk they came 
The hounds of ice and flame. 


Said the lord of the yeas and the nays, 
I am the one for three ways. 

To my left the yeas, to the right 
The nays are the stays of my might. 
But I shall look in this tree 
That dares the middle of Be. 


And baying loud their impatience 
They shook the roots of the distance, 
The leaves fell off on their haunches, 
And tangled in a cage of branches, 
A quarry of the yea and the nay, 
Was the lord of the middle way. 


Oscar Williams 

THE HUNTER 

The lord of the yeas and the nays 
Was hunting through his days, 

When he came upon a tree 
In the middle road of Be, 

Boldly in the centre it grew, 

It said to the lord, you, too. 
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This is what we reall7 want 

Who drink the kingdom of the heart 

A toast to the imagination 

She is flowering in a doorway 
Eyes cheeks haze of hair 
Stepping out of time into here 

This is what we really have 

Who see the one we adore becoming 

The two that she is in the light 

Ah God bounces all the waters 
From hand to jubilant hand 
He cannot contain Himself 

But comes over into being 

With benediction of painted cloud 

The being whom to look at is to become 

By fiat of adoration do we reach 

The very muscle of miracle 

The ease with which beauty is beauty 

THE CATCH 

My face hung out its search in front of me, 

A mask to try the outer wind of space, 

Or net of form cast in the sea, to be. 
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To catch at things not safely in their place 
Out building coral pinnacles; on the fly 
When heaven lay prone on rocks of cloud I caught 
A tall star in the corner of my eye, 

And I was thrown flash to the floor of thought — 

Thrown, like the fisherman who had asked too much 
In wanting to be God; the lightning’s hiss 
Foamed at the peak of earth, full height to touch 
And hope, but death-rayed down to an abyss, 

This all deep nothingness through which we whirl 
It is the stars that make a valley of our world. 

Oscar Williams 
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SHAPIRO^S SOUTHWEST PACIFIC POEMS 

N O EVALUATION of Karl Shapiro s poetry^ can approach 
definitiveness unless his work is studied and discussed in 
relation to the poetic idioms of the past several centuries. Each 
poet further extends our awareness of what poetry is. There- 
fore, when someone like Shapiro comes along and throws both 
shoes at affectation, writes as though untouched by the softness 
at the core of most Victorian and much Romantic poetry, avoids 
both the vagueness of these respective idioms and the cerebral 
involutions and frequent psuedo- toughness of many contempo- 
raries, we are obliged to discover what he has done in relation 
to traditional poetic idioms. 

Our Protestant-puritan tradition has tended to emasculate 
poetry between, most noticeably, Marvell and Eliot. The whole- 
some vigor of much Tudor and Elizabethan poetry was lost in 
the somewhat overdever poetry of indirections. Too much of 
the baroque poetry that followed lacks the discipline that should 
be the counterpart of imagination and the sense of poetry as 
direct perception. From Marvell on we do not expect lines like 

Christ! that my love were in my arms 
. And I in my bed again. 

The directness, the sensual immediacy in the tradition of 
Chaucer and the wandering students all but disappeared after 

^(1) Pc>mx, Waveriy Press, 1935. This volume is derivative, owing 
most to the experiments of William Carlos Williams, and is not of a 
piece with his later work. (2) Person^ Place and Thing, Reynal & 
Hitchcock, 1942. (3) The Place of Lone, Comment, Australia, 1943. 

(4) V-Mail, Reynal & Hitchcock, Fall, 1944. (In this article I have 
made references to poems in the manuscript from which the book has 
been seleaed.) (5) A tentatively entitled volume, Recapitulations is 
partially written. (6) Shapiro's Tahiti poems have not been published. 
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Marvell. Poets tended to write as though only thinly aware of 
their having sprung from the earth. (There are of course notable 
exceptions.) The hearty bawdiness that implies a delight in 
the life of the body was layered over with mannerisms that lay 
like veneer between the realization and the reality. One of the 
strengths of some modern poetry is its partial recovery of the 
sense of blood and bone. 

Shapiro is fortunate to follow upon the transition from sterile 
prudery, through bald reaction, to an easy acceptance of the 
human organism. Certainly it would be wrong to infer that the 
Anglo-Saxon tendency to circumspection in matters of the body 
has been outlived. Simply, the poet living today has an easier 
time of it because the pressures of convention and consequently 
the poetic idiom in our day (Eliot has intervened) are less 
detrimental to his art than they were, say, in the generation df 
the Georgians. We have attained, however, to nothing like the 
realizations of David or Solomon. 

In the preface to his The Place of Lot>e, Shapiro notes his 
indebtedness to the Old Testament. Bathsheba and David are 
the kind of characters that serve as focal figures in these poems. 
About them are the purple couches, the honey of the sensuous 
East. The body, its laughter and sins, its parts, its coming to 
dust— none of these causes his sensibilities to recoil. It is a 
poetry that will offend many. Yet others who have qualified, 
and reinvigorated their sensibilities through readings in Donne 
and others will find not only the paradox that illuminates but 
the organic figure and the implied abstraction nestling in the 
concrete metaphor. When such metaphors are not mechanically 
contrived but are of our physical selves in relation to spirit they 
allow of a new wholeness in ^our civilized mentalities. For 
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understanding develops from metaphor, as a passage such as 
this demonstrates: 

I am happy about the destruction of your r^ace and mine: 

I wish it very strongly on us: I would like to multiply 
it, heap it on our heads, increase its intensity forever. 

But this is not revenge or love of death or anything ex- 
cept a knowledge of the necessity for creation. The soul 
suffers heavily in these things ... the soul is the maiden- 
head of life, and it must be torn and broken to bring love 
and to create. And always what is destroyed is worth 
destruction . . . 

Shapiro’s prose, as well as his poetry, indicates a Tudor sense 
of man alii^e, man thinking and feeling and dying. Almost never 
does he interpolate responses to these things into a context of 
acceptable attitudes and mannerisms. Such a poem as The Fly 
is direct perception and imagination, like that of the child who 
sees faces in maps and ominousness in a chair; but perception 
and imagination under adult control: 

O hideous little bat, the sixe of snot, 

With polyhedral eye and shabby clothes, 

To populate the stinking cat you walk 
The promontory of the dead man’s nose, 

Climb with the five legs of a Duncan-Phyfe 
The smoking mountains of my food 
And in comic mood 
In mid-air takes to bed a wife. 

There is more than pungent phrasing here: quite possibly it is the 
beginning of a whole generation, or several generations, of re- 
invigorated, reborn poets. ( An interesting study might be based 
on a comparison of Shapiro’s work with the work of the others 
published with him in New Directions’ American 

Poefs, 194T) 

The problem of evAumng The Place of Love is not simple. 
It has none of the thin blood of our Protestant-puritan tradition. 
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Yet Americans, Catholic and non-Catholic alike, will criticize 
the volume from the same bias. They will find it pornographic. 

And merely that. The Italian or Spanish Catholic might be less 
harsh in judging it. Anyone who sees a piece of literature and 
evaluates it in terms of either/ or will see no reason for finding 
it other than pornographic. It is pornographic. But it has other 
important elements in it. First, one must consider the time and 
place of the composition of these poems. They were written in 
an Army camp in a desolate part of northern Australia. Asceticism, 
or even puritanism, finds few adherents among isolated troops. 

In writing a book of love poems under such conditions an over- 
reaching toward the physical seems inevitable. (The volume 
will be rewritten before being released in the United States.) 

And before a condemnation of the book could be valid one would 
have to consider Shapiro’s growing sympathies with Catholicism. 

There are obviously Christian sentiments throughout the volume. 

One poem, Saint , might even be called religious. Shapiro, 
however, is not likely to fall into the sentimentalities of most 
devotional poetry. In leaving the materialist s position and in 
embracing a spiritual and supernatural view Shapiro is not giving 
up his awareness of man as a sentient being. It is merely co- 
incidental that materialism places a somewhat similar emphasis 
on the physical. 

One can find throughout this volume the constantly figurative 
language of the sermons of medieval friars as well as much of the 
post-Renaissance richness in Italian art that so influenced Crashaw. 

Yet Shapiro writes with a distinctly contemporary idiom. Pos- 
sibly the key both to his conversion and to his poetry lies in the 
Jewish texture of his mind and imagination. He has a profound 
love of the story for its own sake as well as for the details of moti- 
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vation, the aspects of human strength and weakness. He would 
know ''the whole man— blood, imagination, intellect, running 
together.” If his convictions take him to Catholicism he sees no 
reason for side-stepping. Religious feelings and beliefs are a 
part of the ‘whole man,” Quite possibly the need he feels for 
Catholicism inheres in the similarities between the Church’s and 
his own awareness of man as human being, fallible, beauty-loving, 
yet spiritually alive. Neither the influence of Jansenism in the 
Catholic Church (as sometimes evidenced in the United States) 
nor the puritanism of the Protestant churches will affect his 
perspective. In The Aunt, Shapiro refers to one who 

On the white skin of her inverted lust 
Wears charity as a deacon wears a stole. 

and m The Puritan of one who 

... sees the hypocrisy of nature mock 
His steadfastness, and in old age his fear 
Of beauty strikes him dead, becomes a rock 
Fixed like a gargoyle on a cathedral wall. 

He has a sharp eye for the Pharisee. 

In a letter to a magazine editor Shapiro recently said ,the 
bulk of contemporary poetry “seems to be written by the same 
hand, largely of neutral or belated opinions ... I find myself 
wondering if these poets do anything, feel anything except 
through the silkscreen of words.” Further, he is not unaware of 
western history insofar as poetry is imbedded in this history: 

Behind these _ influences [of certain contemporary poets 
whose work is used as patterns by many lesser poets], 
which may or may not lead us to the relevant data, there 
are deep historical causes for this particular failure of ours; 
the whole revolution of knowledge which has given us 
sophistication, cynicism, faithlessness, and objectivity, the 
symptoms of a still deeper neutrality ... 
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It is fairly obvious that Shapiro s almost religious self-concern 
is not accidental. To be concerned with one's own experience 
quite possibly is the key to a more universal awareness. A poet 
can look out of his window but what he sees there is appearances. 
What he knows he sees inside himself. 

We have been brought up to shun the lyrical ego, to look at 
ourselves from without, to make a science of acts. The 
poet in particular has reacted to a revolution in knowledge 
by developing the most advanced self consciousness possible, 
an intolerance for his own personality that is just short 
of madness. 

One of the contributing factors in the sensual immediacy of 
Shapiro's poetry is personalized writing. And The Place of 
Love is even more highly personalized than his Person Place 
and Thing. The ‘accepted” patterns of action (the mannerisms 
and borrowed beliefs) and the several established poetic idioms 
are absent from his lines because the poetry is his. 

Shapiro’s forthcoming V-Mdl does not, in certain respects, 
maintain the level of his last two volumes. Some few of the 
poems do not seem to have followed upon the requisite periods 
of gestation. In stating, as he has, that l>lew Guinea is really a 
preparation for a poem, Shapiro indicates that he recognizes the 
need for allowing his imagination to mature in each instance 
within the framework of his poem. 

The America Shapiro wrote of with such satiric intensity 
was a lake of ferment in his mind. In the SWPA the confusion 
of Army movement and supply is superimposed on a land tradi- 
tionally passive. The soldier has little opportunity to under- 
stand the culture of these people who delight in hand-me-down 
shorts, chew betel nut and lime continuously as a mild intoxicant 
and smile their red-toothed smiles at Americans whose manners 
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and mechanics seem so incongruous against the palms and the 
jungie. Native villages are **off limits.” Shapiro’s poetry has 
been centrifugal; he has written from the inside out, he has not 
integrated mere pleasant pictorial images. 

He says in The 'Natives: 

This is the symbiotic age; by chance 
The marxist groves of Eden reappear. 

Culture and Rest from Singapore to France. 

Let us not look close today. My dear, 

Bring me a frangipani for my ear 

And I will bring you cigarettes and pants. 

The culture is foreign to him. The poems are by an American 
looking at a seemingly ununderstandable people. One senses in 
most of these New Guinea poems a tentative quality. That 
Shapiro has written almost nothing since his battle experiences 
may not be insignificant. The framework of the locale as well 
as that of the war has not been, and possibly cannot be, sufficiently 
grasped to afford his images a local habitation. 

War poems may be of several kinds, among them poems con- 
cerned with ‘action,” with political implications, or with the 
involvement of individuals in the activities of war. Shapiro has 
written no “action” poetry. He feels that much of such poetry 
is “faked.” Wallace Stevens in a recent volume noted that many 
are driven to write poetry in wartime who otherwise would not 
write it. The imagination has little part in much war poetry. 
The war is the poetry. Shapiro said he has written no poem 
directly derived from his battle experiences. The experiences 
are there certainly: on one occasion his boat, an LCM, was beached 
for the purpose of carrying wounded off from under the noses of 
the Japanese, close enough for the throwing of hand grenades. 
On another occasion he spent two days in a rain-soaked foxhole. 
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And he has been with the Medical Corps during a number of 
landings in the islands to the east of New Guinea. Why has he 
not written of these experiences? One reason may be this: in 
battle the focus of one’s interest narrows. Actions are performed 
somewhat numbly. The extraordinariness of the experience seems 
to preclude imagination, is the reality the imagination in other 
circumstances might try to conceive. The mind, like a camera 
shutter, narrows as for a foreground shot with a minimum of 
depth. One veteran recalled that when he saw a friend hit 
beside him in a trench, his only thought or expression was, 
'They got you in the kidneys.” The imagination delimits itself, 
plays around a situation that in less violent moments would be 
commonplace. The mind protects itself from its imagination. 

Shapiro’s "political” poems, such as his verse letter to Selden 
Rodman, are really not political poems. In them he merely 
declares himself a moderate, and "anonymous like the other guy.” 
No poet alive can be unaware or uninfluenced by political events. 
Primarily, however, as a poet Shapiro is concerned with the in- 
volvement of individuals in the war: 

It is not the commonplace or suffering or the platitudinous 
comparison with the peace that should occupy us; but the 
spiritual progress or retrogression of the man in war, the 
increase or decrease in his knowledge of beauty, govern- 
ment and religion . . . In the totality of striving and 
suffering we come to see the great configuration abstractly, 
with oneself at the center reduced in size but not in 
meaning, like the V-letter . . . Like the jaded king in the 
fairy tale we should find our clothes too delicately spun 
for the eye to see; like the youngster in the crowd make 
the marvellous discovery that our majesty is naked. 

In the manuscript of these New Guinea poems one discovers 
a new spirituality in Shapiro's poems. It existed certainly in his 
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early work but until now it has had a negative expression; it has 
been a force working its way up through protestation. In these 
newer poems it emerges with an image of its own: 

The body, what is it. Father, but a sign 
To love the force that grows us, to give back 
What in Thy palm is senselessness and mud; 

Knead, knead the substance of our understanding 
Which must be beautiful in flesh to walk, 

That if Thou take me angrily in hand 
And hurl me to the shark, I shall not die. 

Shapiro has striven to see the "great configuration abstractly.” 
The war is an "ajffectation of the spirit.” The war is. It is a force 
hurled against us. Of all things, it is not a crusade. The soldier 
in Elegy for a Dead Soldier had recognized this. 

He and the world had winked. 

And speaking of the soldier's death: 

To us the final aggregate is one. 

Shapiro having achieved this position, his statement that he has 
tried to avoid becoming a war poet is more easily understandable. 

William Van O^Connor 

REVIEWS 
TABLE TALK 

The Shield of Achilles, Essays on Beliefs in Poetry, by Horace 
Gregory. Harcourt, Brace. 

JT IS on the whole a useful thing for a aide as thoughtful and 
well informed as Mr. Gregory to collect in one volume articles 
and reviews which have appeared separately in a variety of 
periodicals. Whether it is equally useful to impose a dubious 
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unity on the collection by the use of an obscurely symbolical title 
and a not wholly accurate subtitle is perhaps a matter of opinion. 
The present reviewer%t least feels that such titles as The Wound 
and the Bow and The Shield of Achilles represent concessions 
to a rather silly contemporary fad, and it would be better for all 
concerned if collections of critical essays were given less pre- 
tentious and more exact titles. We could learn from the patron- 
ized nineteenth-century critics, and entitle such books Table Talk 
or Essays in Criticism. 

Mr. Gregory is a poet whose poetic intuitions about literature 
are ably seconded by information and intelligence. His chat 
about matters literary is thus well worth listening to, though its 
quality is uneven and its arguments are often dropped without 
being fully developed. We appreciate most of all in these dis- 
cussions that quality of urbane speculation, so rare among con- 
temporary critics, which combines keenness of perception with 
elegance of expression. How few present-day critics can write 
EnglishI How many — including T. S. Eliot himself — fall so 
easily into a pontifical jargon beside which Dr. Johnson at his 
worst seems the epitome of sweet and modest reasonableness. 
Mr. Gregory, unlike these, carries the note of good conversation 
into his critical writing. This book is '’table talk*' indeed, and 
good table talk. 

But it is little more than table talk. Hardly any of these 
essays completes a job of probing into its subject. Too many 
of them stop abruptly, as though someone else at the table has 
taken up the conversation, or the speaker has decided to stop 
talking for a while and pay attention to his soup. The only, 
complete and well-rounded piece is the first, On Samuel Johnson 
in the Twentieth Century^ which is as perceptive a little study 
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of the Doctor’s temperament and its relation to his verse as 
could be produced, at least within the twenty pages the author 
takes. ^ 

Mr. Gregory is not lacking in perception — no one who knows 
his poetry could accuse him of that — but he too often shows 
himself in this collection unable to exploit his own perceptions 
adequately. The essay on John Clare is the merest beginning of 
a study, which peters out just when we expect it to get under 
way. The remarks on Beddoes are excellent as far as they go, 
but the ideas they present are left unexplored as the essay comes 
to a premature conclusion. The same is true of the piece on 
Alice in Wonderland and Wordsworth, where Mr. Gregory gets 
bogged down among his own premises and never moves to 
conclusions. And yet there is much interesting and illuminating 
material here — the remarks on Yeats and Swift are very much 
to the point, and there is many a fresh insight scattered amoijg 
these inconclusive pages. The fact remains that the whole book 
reads like continuously interrupted table talk, and the interrup- 
tions occur at the very point where the talk promises to become 
most interesting. 

This is probably inevitable when a writer puts together short 
reviews and other '’occasional” pieces into a book, and the moral 
seems to be that we should resist the temptation to collect such 
pieces until they have been reworked and projected to their 
logical dimensions — or else we should present them frankly as 
fragmentary remarks, and let the reader receive them as such. 
Neither writer nor reader can do himself justice if the author 
insists on presenting as a ’’book,” with a pretentious title indicat- 
ing a unity of theme, what is really the raw material for a book. 
Nothing is pleasanter to meet with than good raw material for 
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a book— the e£Fective anecdote, the challenging but undeveloped 
generalization, the tentative analysis — ^but to be received properly 
it ought to be presented exactly for what it is. A phrase like "I 
happen to believe” — which Mr. Gregory uses more than once — 
is disconcerting and irritating in a full-dress work of criticism, 
whereas in table talk it is perfectly appropriate. Which all boils 
down, perhaps, to the fact that the book is not honestly titled. 

David Daiches 

A NEW ENGLAND POET 

Time of Year, by Samuel French Morse. The Cummington Press. 

Samuel French Morse is a New England poet. To say so is 
not to say that he is regional in the sense of being parochial; 
he is that only insofar as all nature poetry must be regional. That he 
recognizes and accepts this limitation is shown by the quotation 
from Thoreau that he prefixes to his own work. The universal 
enter his work as they do that of Robert Frost, while the partic- 
ulars in which they are embodied spring from the experience of 
the northeast corner of the United States. 

Since I have brought in the name of Frost, I should say that 
Morse resembles the older master so little that when we have 
said that they are both New Englanders we have just about 
summed up the matter. As contrasted with Frost, Morse is a 
cool, intellectual poet, and this should be understood in the 
light of the fact that to many persons the work of Frost himself 
has appeared cool and intellectual. 

Morse belongs with those American poets who, distrusting the 
false emotion of their neighbors, have tried to cut themselves 
off from what has been, since the Romantic Revolution, the prin- 
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cipal source of poetry altogether. That is not because such poets 
are less romantic than the rest of us but because they are more 
romantic. They are so romantic that they hate romanticism. 
I am not trying to be paradoxical but to grasp in words the reasons 
for the strange coldness that has settled over the work of poets 
whose own warmth of heart we feel so strongly. 

If Kubla Khan built himself a sunny pleasure dome with caves 
of ice, today the inheritors of romanticism have reversed the 
process. What is exhibited to the world is a palace of ice, and 
all the warmth has been pushed deep down into invisible caves. 

Morse’s faults as a poet stem not from the mask he has used 
to cover his sensitivity (poetry being a play of masks, almost any 
one will serve a poet) but from the weakness of the original 
poetic impulse which has made it easy for him occasionally to 
fall into other men s ways of seeing things and speaking of them. 
The muses, it seems, will forgive everything but such weakness. 
I mean such lines as the one on page 14, "Tempered and civil, 
unconcerned with doom,” where the last word is chosen only 
because of the necessity of rhyming with "room,” or the line on 
page 15 asking ironically "what was virtue for?”, which is so 
trite and inexaa and is determined by the need of a rhyme 
with "war.” 

He speaks of the walls of a house "burdened with violence 
and heritage,” and the contrast between the terms, which can 
have such an explosive effect in the poetry of Auden, is simply 
not strong enough. For "violence” and "heritage” in this con- 
nection do not conflict with each other as they properly should 
but blend instead and blur. 

Morse’s virtue as a poet lies in the occasional drama which 
he achieves in his verse. To express the declining situation of a 
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rich New England family, he has the lines: 

. . . Floods wrecked the land that spring 
The Democrats took office. 

in which we feel the strain of deciding the comparative evil 
of two "catastrophes.” That is effective. So are the strong de- 
scriptive lines ("where moonlight spread like fire across the 
ground”) at the end of Lucy and Roger: A Fable. In The 
Grasses we have a good analogy, such as New England poets 
are often capable of, between the processes of nature and the 
relations between men. 

But the poet is too often on the edge of lapsing into trite- 
ness ("we cannot escape ourselves” and the like) to give the 
reader that comfortable feeling of security in surprise which 
comes on reading for the first time the volume of an original 
writer. 

Milton Hindus 

WARTIME ATTITUDES AND PLATITUDES 

The Long Nights, by Joseph Joel Keith. Murray and .Gee, Inc. 
Grain of Sand, and Other Poems, by Albert Edmund Trombly. 
Fine Editions Press. 

The Compass Eye, by Harold Vinal. Comet Press. 

The war is leaving its mark on poetry, as on every other form 
of human activity. Its influences are multiple and are not easily 
classifiable as good or bad. Those which could be — ^which, in 
fact, have already been — welcomed into the materials of good 
poetry include: intensity, discipline, excitement; a conglomerate 
richness of rhythms, imagery, motifs; a broadening base of com- 
munication; a breaking down of old forms and habits, leaving 
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the creative mind free to put the world together anew; a strength- 
ening, in muscle and mind, against obstacles to be met. But 
there are other manifestations of a war period which are even 
more directly and immediately felt: a need for reassurance that 
there are still good people and good thoughts; nostalgia for a 
peace that is past, for Wordsworthian nature, or for childhood, 
where one created ones own world; oversimplification of issues 
in terms of good and evil, truth and untruth. 

It would be too easy to say that any sign of the latter group 
of attitudes in the statement of a poem automatically invalidates 
it. A poem has never been dependent upon judgment of its 
abstracted statement — fortunately for the welfare of the art. 
Nearly any statement-cliche can be vitalized in a new poem if 
it comes through the "action,” the authentic experience of tex- 
ture, rhythm, imagery and structure. But the poem written in 
wartime which has nothing hut a "message” of soothing assur- 
ance to offer its readers, or a simplified placing of blame, or a 
tendency toward escape to past idylls, is dangerous — dangerous 
to the standards of poetry, because wishful thinking may lead 
us to accept it. It is so neat, so emotive, and so pleasant. It 
is in these terms that I will talk about the three poets listed 
above — not because they are writing, strictly speaking, war poems; 
but because they are writing poems in, and for, a war period. 
That is, their poetry is dangerous in the ways I have suggested 
and will be the more likely to escape criticism because of the 
time in which it is published. 

Joseph Joel Keith's Hhe Long Nights is a book of thin, soph- 
omoric paeons, composed of the commonplaces of ethical feel- 
ing and with no poetic richness to make them anything other 
than commonplaces. 
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Never let an envy 
Darken widened eyes. 

Man, be not a sulking, 

Feeble child that cries. 

The feathered ones kill 
To eat, for a need. 

But where's the bird's plunge 
Cruel as human greed! 

Where there is never knowledge 
Of human frailty 
There are only blind eyes 
That will not see. 

His poems on America drop the tricky neatness of rhyme of 
the others, but remain ridiculously flat and prosaic. The words 
say that all will be well; the 'experience” of the poems says 
nothing. 

Oh, America, like the great, full tree of knowledge, 
spread farther still. Let every branch of your vast growing 
shelter the many children of all your loyal races. 


He saw. ... 

the Pennsylvania people; 
the Armenians, the French, and the Dutch, 
the Irish, the British, and the Finns, 
the Germans, the Poles, and the Greeks. . . . ^ 
their children singing loudly and clearly "America!” 
and giving their coins to the Red Cross . . . 

Poems of this nature cannot be considered seriously by men 
and women who are fighting the complex and ugly tangle of 
affairs hand to hand. To them, the promise of “a million larks” 
for every friendly alien who comes to America would surely 
sound like the grotesquerie that it is. 

The poems in Albert Edmund Trombly’s of Sand ate 

certainly superior to the volume just discussed, but they contain 
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some of the same objectionable attitudes. In Lane Through 
Woods, for instance: 

Lanes have two issues. Follow this in: 

Coolness, peace, the winds are all furled. 

Follow it out: garishness and din, 

The dusty cord of the highway which throttles the world. 

Surely this is no time to be hiding in woods— and as for the 
highway, the word "throttles” does not cope with its possibilities, 
meanings; "throttles” takes the easy way out of dealing with our 
problems. And in the same vein is: 

O to be a tree in the spring. 

To take an ampler, deeper hold on Earth, 

Feel the old numbness go. 

The sap ache and rise; 

Fling my many-loined strength 
To the four winds and clothe 

My brown length with the green freshness of leaves! 

As for the poems on other themes, they are too apt to be 
unrefreshed cliches: youth has the wind to blow the bag full, 
but the bag is leaky; when experience has tightened it, old age 
has not enough wind to blow, et cetera. And there is a recur- 
rent hope that some day, climbing through a fence or up a hill 
of the mind, the truth will unexpectedly be revealed, the scales 
will fall from the eyes. Unfortunately, the wisdom we need 
will not be attained so lyrically. 

With The Compass Eye by Harold Vinal, I will allow the quo- 
tations to speak for themselves. In Shape of Forgotten Things:, 

We remember that time, crab apple scent, the winters. ... 

That was before they came, the sleep-walkers, the commerce- 
dreamers. 

Before the clerks put down their ledgers to dream of war, 

Before we were infected with change and machinery. 
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In The Infant City: 

Who remembers the gas lamps now, the horse cars, 

Murray Hill as it was, steeped in prayer and sunlight. . . . 

O that she might be cleansed again, 

Absolved of her corruption and her greed. 

Unctuous, perhaps, and a little staid, as she was then. 

And The Home Town: 

There we had no lease, no contract to keep with a landlord; 

Everyday unfolds like a tabloid here, read over the morning coffee 

and the headlines cry war 

Come, let us forsake this place, my friend, 

And go back to the hometown. 

We are freight on a strange sea here 
And the destination is death. 

And one more, A. D. 1942: 

That year many died in battle, not knowing for what they fought; 

It is the same now, a hero’s death is the same. 

All for a treaty signed, to be broken as soon as written. 

All three of these volumes are catering to the weak side of 
wartime attitudes — not catering commercially, for their writers 
are evidently sincere and have slipped into the trap themselves. 
But we cannot accept them. 

Mona Van Duyn 


THE EAR AIsTD THE MIND 


Against a Background on Fire 193 8 A 943, by Frederick Mortimer 
Clapp. Harper. 

The Seven Sleepers^ by Mark Van Doren, Henry Holt. 

Energies of several varieties must be generated to make poetry; 
eye and ear work with and for the mind. It is not, of course, as 
simple as all that, but there is a kind of poetry that is all sound, 
another that is all mind, and so on. What is desired is a true 
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fusion, not the display, however vigorous or brilliant, of one 
element only. Mr, Clapp has great nervous energy, and more 
than anything else it shows in his crackling, hurrying, angled, 
jabbing rhythms. The ear tires after a few pages of such insistent 
hammering. 

Mr. Clapp has an imagery of considerable energy, though 
curiously lacking in personal or human reference. He writes 
frequently about deserts, canyons, rocks, grit, rust, flint, and 
somehow such images suit his particular tension and pulse, 
though the effect on the reader is one of strain. He does not 
really justify the book s title — that is, it isn’t a book about today’s 
world; he simply releases his own kind of energy, and too often 
the result is rich prose or thin poetry. The reader can’t dodge 
Mr. Clapp’s sound effects, or forget them. 

Screaking, wheeling, high up and scattered, 
over swells split open on hidden rocks 
gulls tilt and sideslip by rain gusts bartered 
and frightened swirl in spiraling docks. 

Or how about this rhymed stanza,^ 

The bent tin blades of a vaneless windmill 
whine and grate against the dawn; 
the ruts of a road twist, dried up, up the hill 
and die; sun-stricken the land is shorn. 

The energies of Mark Van Doren are, by contrast, controlled, 
perhaps too much so. There is no passion, no spontaneity, no 
flame. Technically Mr. Van Doren is extremely expert; and a 
variety of metrical effeas preserves the same general tone of 
quietness and intellectual restraint. Having set at one boundary 
a barrier against any uprush of feeling, he can move only in the 
other direction, toward the tight core, into the moveless and al- 
most wordless center. Thus he gives us in this book, more than 
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ever before, poems that are gnomic now and then, or riddles. 
Can anyone today suit his style to the riddle as Mr. Van Doren 
does in his poem Felix? But it is also notable that in certain 
pieces, such as Headquarters, or Cycle, where the pattern is tight- 
est, he reminds one of Emily Dickinson’s elliptical manner, or of 
Hopkins’ hard-packed style, or again of John Crowe Ransom’s 
curt, hard, and subtly flattened rhythms. Comparisons please no 
one, least of all the poet under consideration, of course; but I 
suggest these several styles in order to identify one aspect of 
Van Doren’s writing, the clenched, abrupt, and exceedingly de- 
manding way in which he sometimes sets down his poems. 

Mark Van Doren is at his best when he deals with the very 
near or the very far. Somehow leaving himself as a living man 
out of the picture, he can write vividly such poems as Cards in 
Convalescence, Family Prime, Berkshire Express, or Observation 
Post, and make you know that near things have been translated. 
On the other hand, with no need for his own presence in the 
poem, he can write excellently poems such as Arms, Virtue, 
Irony, The Elect, and reading them we move in the air of pure 
image, pure rhythm, the form suiting the thought perfectly. Yet 
Van Doren is not easy to read — certainly not, I should think, 
for the reader quire willing but inexperienced in poetry: 

Starting gardens, whichway from the tracks, 

From the May train, look shivery this morning. 

Yet there they spread, complacent to the cool. 

And hug what they have buried: happy graves 
To the hot germs within that swell in rows, 

That steam in secret: embryo July. 

Yet this is from Berkshire Express, which I spoke of as a poem 
on near things. On the whole, Van Doren is best when he writes 
of far things, that is, ideas, abstractions, because his own best 
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style is richly suggestive, and not intimate or simple enough to 
treat of near things in a really warm and open way. Another 
poet might well envy Van Doren the technical boldness, the com- 
pression, in the quoted stanza; but wouldn't it be just that? 
Oughtn't poets speak to hearers who can’t write the stuff? 

Not likely to be generally popular, and exciting only in the 
quiet and somewhat special way I have suggested, Mr. Van 
Doren's poetry is among the best of its kind being written now. 
The kind is traditional in the best sense: it is disciplined and 
it stays alive, because of or in spite of the somewhat hard hand 
of control. This book contains all the poems from Our Lady 
Peace, and five other groups of the poet’s work since 1937. The 
dates and the rate of a good poet’s growth tell a great deal, hence 
these details; and The Seven Sleepers is the most compact, the 
most mature, and the most rewarding that this poet has ever put 
together. The title poem is a good example of its contents: 

The liberal arts lie westward of this shore. 

Choppy the waves at first. Then the long swells 
And the being lost. Oh, centuries of salt 
Till the surf booms again, and comes more land. 

Not even there, except that old men point 
At passes up the mountains. Over which, 

Oh, centuries of soil, with olive trees 
For twisted shade, and helicons for sound. 

Then eastward seas, boned with peninsulas. 

Then, orient, the islands; and at last, 

The cave, the seven sleepers. Who will rise 
And sing to you in numbers tilTyou know 

White magic? Which remember? Do you hear? 

Oh, universe of sand that you must cross. 

And animal the night. But do not rest. 

The centuries are stars, and stud the way. 

John Holmes 
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Private Papers, by William Justema. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 

These are poetic notes by an ex-soldier recording the typical 
and typically atypical experiences of a year or so in army training 
camps. I do not know finally whether they are more than notes or 
less than poems. But it is probably not crucial to judge them in this 
way, because if they have any effective form it is the fortuitous 
form of a diary written in the heat or immediate afterglow of 
a totally revolutionary and alien experience. 

The soldier poet is honest enough to accept his strange new 
self as an extension of his familiar old self — ^blase in an unheroic 
time, nostalgic for an intimate childhood past against a present 
of heavy confused action rumbling toward a giant bogeyman 
future. The moment of writing itself becomes the only experi- 
enced reality which stirs either sense of past or future. Yet the 
poet is not freed nor the soldier realized. For throughout, the 
one looks for himself in the other, and the poet, chagrined at 
not finding more of himself in the soldier, turns to weaving verse 
extraneously in his old, nervous ^’civilian” habit. And this habit 
is neither fruitful nor alive and faithful to the new experience. 
Such is the failure of the poet: he cannot recognize his time 
nor his role imaginatively. Fretfully, in midstream, he falls off 
the log chanting the long dead plaint of a poetically created 
impasse: 

The subject does not compose! The parts 
disintegrate! Whether from total w^ness 
or from separate strength — 
whatever the deep-seated reason — ^they indicate 
rather than achieve expression. 

As the poet experiencing soldierhood, he can only advise him- 
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self with those pat formulas about embracing discipline for the 
sake of 'adjustment’' and the avoidance of "neurosis.” 

A soldier, 

victim of rumor, eaten by appetite, 
must, by the very humors that blended 
his fear with his desire — be mended. 

Meaning: '’Don’t stick your neck out.” 

. . . Forces 

outside ourselves govern us, only until the 
force within rather than meet defeat, extends. 

Meaning: "They can’t make you do anything, 
but they can m^e you wish you had!” 

. . . Prepare to 

give up everthing that you do — at 
a moment's notice. In combat 
two make a target. Meaning: 

"If you have a friend stay away from him.” 

So the disguised civilian, momentarily recognizing his private 
death, accepts drowning to make the corpse more athletic later! 
Meanwhile, he says, treasure this glory of the drowned seif: 

Get on the ball— you won’t need 
a philosophy, time will speed so, bringing you 
more keys to more doors than you ever had before. 

And think! When this one closes 
what your last salute will be! 

And think again. 

Men, all our blessings wear an olive-drab disguise. 

May the durance that makes us cunning make us wise. 

Later the self will surface again, "wiser,” but to what? What 
are the effective gestures a soldier can make when he is through 
saluting? Will he hurry home to search for the broken toys of 
his childhood, the symbols of his private old security and inse- 
curity, without knowing what the painful "durance” was for? I 
think one has a right to ask this of poets like Justema, who 
pretend to know; one has a right to ask this of anyone making 
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his utterance in public today — statesman, philosopher, labor 
leader. Every soldier wants to know what for — as Justema him- 
self must recognize. Men who cunningly use words that lead 
to the question only to take one horrified look over the chasm 
and return to pretty phrase-making have succumbed to a kind 
of intellectual shabbiness far removed from art of distinction, or 
any art at all. 

The charm of Private Papers is its anecdotal candor and its 
lyrical echoes and re-echoes of an insouciant Eliot, a prismatic 
Mallarme, and chattering Browning— like a penciled scene of 
trees and hills in whose lines the oblique likenesses of famous 
faces are concealed. But there is neither virility in accent nor 
fine joy in imagination. Already jaded by the very rawness 
which should give his subject life, he assumes the modern pose 
of clamorous romanticism padded by a worldly-wise, effete irony 
which erases everything but the foreignness of the poet to his 
own surroundings. Such a pose, common among even the more 
widely published poets today, seems to emphasize how anachro- 
nistic this kind of writing really is at a time of historical 
catastrophe, and how much private chewing of ego fat goes by 
the name of poetry. 

Edwin Honig 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Dear sir: 

I don’t think Marian Castleman’s review of Thomas Hornsby FerriFs 
Trial by Time should pass unchallenged. It’s neither a fair summary 
nor a very critical one. Allowing — or trying to allow — -all possible 
latitude for difference of opinion, I cannot agree that FerriFs poetry is 
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"supper music — ^limpid and melodic and inconspicuous as it is possible 
for music to be/’ 

I very often disagree with Ferril, too. But he’s too good a poet to 
be brushed aside. He’s pretty much a regionalist, and my view is that 
regionalism can too easily become a limitation. But not always. 
Colorado is his acre, but unlike Frost’s New England there s neither a 
wall around it nor a No Trespassing sign on it. If he chooses to see 
the present as a link in a long chain that began when mountains began, 
that seems to me to be a reasonable attitude. I cannot nnd the complete 
abandonment of Now as Now that Miss Castleman stresses. 

I like the way Ferril handles his local scene the rush and spurt^ of it. 
The amazing fact that Denver was little more than pasture within his 
own lifetime. "Here in America nothing is long ago. Its a good 
poem and has at least one unforgettable line: 

The corn came quick enough 
For Buffalo Bill to eat it out of a can 
In a barber shop in a circus tent in London. 

I feel it's a poor review. Not so much as a nod to the superb 
Song While Watching a Square Dance. Not a word to spare for 

Harper's Ferry Floating Away — in which incidentally (and even while 
reserving some disagreements of my own) I find some very sert./us 
awarenesses. 

And aside from regionalism, I wonder how many lyrics have ap- 
peared out of this war as moving and immediate as No Mark: 

Corn grew where the corn was spilled 
In the wreck where Casey Jones was killed. 

Scrub-oak grows and sassafrass 
Around the shady stone you pass 
To show where Stonewall Jackson fell 
That Saturday in Chancellorsville, 

And soapweed bayonets are steeled 
Across the Custer battlefield; 

But where you die the sky is black 
A little while with cracking Back, 

Then ocean closes very still 
Above your skull that held our will. 

O swing away, white gull, white gull. 

Evening star, be beautiful. 

Or am I wrong? I think it’s a good book and I resent the review. 
(And very incidentally and privately I reseat ending it with the Milton 
sonnet. I don’t really know why.) 

Sincerely, 

' John CiarM:-':" '■'r'', 
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FROM MR. FERRIL 



Dear sir: 

Marian Castleman’s statement in your July issue that my book Trial 
By Time published by Harpers is Ae type of book which “denotes a 
startling irresponsibility on the part of both the publishers and the poets” 
warrants a published reply. She apparently has thought out some tight 
little formula to which American poetry must conform. This is the 
kind of thinking which took hold in Germany: responsibility was invoked 
with a vengeance. 

I don’t like to see this thing creeping up because of some of the diffi- 
culties already evident in the case of a person who loves America and 
wants to write about it in his own way. I have long been insistent on the 
meanings of contemporary American life as a theme for poetry, even 
garrulous and quarrelsome about it, as some of my associates in many 
writers’ conferences will testify. But it was worth sticking to through 
all those years when you were being told that poetry was a self-sufficient 
craft to be manipulated in a vacuum, and through these more recent 
years when the erstwhile vacuum poets switched whole-hog to American 
costume poetry, roadmap poetry, photo-mural-political poetry and syn- 
thetic folklore. My poems have always dealt with contemporary impli- 
cations of life, either by use of contemporary symbols or historic symbols 
integrated into contemporary implication. I have invariably rejected the 
historic incident which could not illuminate today in the swing from yes- 
terday to tomorrow. Having been at this for a long time, long before John 
Brownes Body was published or the “American dream” business was 
thought up, I find myself somewhat bewildered to find Miss Castleman 
concluding that I am not writing about today and to find her further set- 
ting up the usual straw men of “American dream” poetry for the pleasure 
of knocking them down. 

That she read Trial By Time assiduously is evident in her superb job 
of content nipping- — taking 10 lines out of a 199-line poem, 5 out of a 
110-line poem and 7 out of a 144-line poem, but I would make one 
comment on her awareness. In two previous books, in essays and lectures 
and specifically in the poems and preface of this book, I have emphasized 
the luminous dignity of man, immediate man, and the continuity of his 
slow but certain victory over himself and his environment, ^ This is the 
main stream, with only occasional ironic stabs at man’s stupidities. The 
importance of man needed emphasizing, particularly in the West where 
the mysticism of vast landscape had done untold damage by prompting 
uncontrolled writers to develop many variations of the theme that man 
is weak and Nature overpowering. Yet I learn from Miss Castleman 
that I talk about “the unimportance of man” and "the comparative in- 
significance of man.” Do you have to hit somebody over the head 
with a sledge-hammer to get the simplest idea across? 
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Miss Castleman would like to have me ''come to grips with Today." 
I have never done anything else; moreover my Today is not one-dimen- 
sional. I’m interested in how Today got here and to neglect this is to 
be degenerate and undeserving. What is happening in 1944 is impor- 
tant, so important that I sincerely hope that the poets who "come to 
grips" with 1954 or 1964 may feel the propriety of at least a casual 
understanding of 1944 to illuminate their own wayfaring even if future 
book reviewers, in the spirit oif Miss Castleman today, charge them with 
escaping into history. Stalingrad or Normandy should make nice "sup- 
per music" as she calls it. . , . 

Her difficulty, and it is not peculiar to Miss Castleman, is her confusion 
of book reviewing with what is called Militant Criticism Demanding Po- 
litical Action in a Time of Crisis. It’s a rudimentary excitement in the 
direction of poetry and I think she would be happier writing poetry or 
political propaganda. 

Sincerely yours, 

Thomas Hornsby Perril 


NEWS NOTES 

Word came last month that Allen Tate, the poet, novelist, and critic, 
will assume the editorship of Sewanee Review, the literary journal pub- 
lishd at the University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. Besides editing 
the Review, Mr. Tate will be special lecturer in literature. 

We feel that many of our numerous contributors and readers in the 
armed services will be interested in the $2500 prize contest announced 
by Random House for present and discharged members of the armed 
forces for the best book on the general subject of the return and read- 
justment to civilian life. The prize will be over and above normal 
royalties, which will be paid under the provisions of the usual publisher’s 
contract. The contest will be open to active or discharged members of 
the armed forces of the United States and Allied and liberated nations 
who have served anywhere in any capacity. Both fiction and non-fiction 
will be considered. Eligible books, the publishers say, could deal with 
any or all of the following problems: "economics, politics, and social, 
domestic, moral, psychological and spiritual readjustment." They don’t 
say whether or not poetry will be considered. We certainly think it 
should. The closing date is May 31, 1945. For complete details write 
to the Prize Contest Editor, Random House, Inc,, 20 East 57th Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 

HORACE GREGORY, the well-known poet and critic, has been printed 
here many times since his first appearance in 1925. He has received two 
of our prizes, the Lyric in 1928 and the Levinson in 1934. His books 
of poetry include Chelsea Rooming-House, Chorus for Survival, No 
Retreat and Poems 1930-1940. He is also the author of a study of D. H. 
Lawrence, Pilgrim of the Apocalypse, the recently published volume of 
criticism, The Shield of Achilles, and a translation. The Poems of Ca- 
tullus. He teaches English at Sarah Lawrence. 

MYRON H. BROOMELL is a native of Boston and now lives in California. 
He has contributed to POETRY and other periodicals. 

NICHOLAS MOORE, of Cambridge, was born in 1918, the son of 
G. E. Moore the philosopher and nephew of T. Sturge Moore the 
poet. He helped found and edit the British magazine Seven. His poems 
have appeared in many English and American periodicals, and he is the 
author of several volumes, including The Cabaret, the Dancer and the 
Gentleman, and The Island and the Cattle. 

LEAH BODINE DRAKE, a native of Lexington, Ky., lives at present in 
Evansville, Ind., where she is movie editor of the Courier. This is her 
second appearance here. She has also been published in the Southern 
Literary Messenger, the Saturday Evening Post, the Neiv York Times, etc. 

THOMAS MCGRATH is a private in the Air Force, at present stationed 
in the Aleutians. Prior to his induction he had been living in Grand 
Forks, N. D. This is his third appearance here. 

DEAN JEFFRESS, of Sausalito, Calif., is serving at present with the 
Merchant Marine. This is his third publication in POETRY. 

OSCAR WILLIAMS, of New York City, has appeared frequently in 
Poetry and other magazines, and is the author of two books of poems, 
the most recent of which is The Man Coming Toward You. He has 
edited three volumes of the New Poems series, the most recent of which 
appeared last year. 

CHARLES E. BUTLER appears here for the first time. He is a ser- 
geant in the Army Air Force, stationed somewhere in England. He 
writes: '*In civilian life I was a librarian. Fm on leave from my posi- 
tion as head of the Kanawka County Public Library in Charleston, W. Va. 
I was born in Denver and have worked in libraries there, in Chicago 
and in Bellingham, Wash. Some of my poems have been published in 
The New Yorker, the British edition of Yank, and in two anthologies.” 

All of our prose contributors have appeared before: ^ 

WILLIAM VAN O^CONNOR is a private in the Signal Corps and has 
been stationed in New Guinea, where he met Karl Shapiro. His discus- 
sion of Shapiro’s ‘work is based in part on conversations he has had with 
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him in recent months. He is the author of two books, the J^ost recerit 
of which is Climates of Tragedy, published by the Louisiana State Urn- 
versity Press. He has taught at Ohio State, Louisiana State, and St. Joseph 
ColleL in Hartford. DAVID DAICHES is the author of several well-known 
volumes of criticism including Poetry and the Modern World The 
Novel and the Modern World. He is now Second Secre ary to the Brit- 
ish Embassy in Washington. MILTON HINDUS, of New York City, 
teaches literature at Hunter College, and beginning October 1st he will 
give a year's course of lectures at The New School for Social Research on 
the general topic, Reading, Writing and Criticism. MONA VAN DUYN 
teaches a course in creative writing at the University of Iowa, where 
she received her M.A. She has appeared in several of the little mae,a- 
zines. JOHN HOLMES, of Medford, Mass., is a frequent contributor • to 
magazines and has recently published second booK of poems 
Mr Country. He is on the faculty of Tufts College. EDWIN HONIG had 
been teaching at Purdue up to his induction into the Army Signal Corps. 
He is the author of a critical study, Garcia Lorca, recently published by 
New Directions. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: . 

The Golden Mirror, by Marya Zaturenska. Macmillan. 

Da'^ of Deliverance, hyWi\\izmKostP>en.Qt. Knopt. „ ^ , 

Netvsof the Phoenix and Other Poems, by A. J. M. Smith. Coward- 

T^^mdeHad, by A. M .Klein. New Directions, N. Y. C. 

Echoes, hy Emily Allen Elfreth. ^ Priv ptd., Southern Pines, N. C. 
Twelve Poems, by Robert Beloof. Priy. ^ ^ i 

Maggie, by Elizabeth Pinney Hunt. Island Workshop Press Co-op., Inc., 

N. Y. C. ^ TT 

Of Peace and War, by George E, Hoffman, r t t. • 

Once Around the Sun, by Nellie S. Richardson. Bruce Humphries, 

Boston. 

American Writing 1943, ed. by Alan Swallow. Bruce Humphries, Boston. 
PROSE* 

Gerard Mmley Hopkins, a Life, by Eleanor Ruggles. Norton. 
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